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NOTES  ON  THE  BURIAL-PLACES  OF  ENGLAND'S 
ROYAL  HOUSE. 


By  T.  DYER  EDWARDS. 

President  of  the  Society. 

In  considering  the  three  royal  tombs  in  Gloucester  Cathedral 
to  Osric,  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  Edward  II,  one's 
thoughts  are  led  to  where  the  rest  of  our  Royal  House  and 
their  immediate  relatives  lie  interred  ;  and  the  following  notes 
must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject, 
but  rather  as  a  few  remarks  which  may  stimulate  someone 
more  able  than  myself,  and  with  more  spare  time,  to  take  up 
the  subject  and  treat  it  as  it  deserves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  stately  ceremonials 
connected  with  the  burials  of  royal  and  noble  personages, 
as  the  world  progressed  in  culture  and  refinement  up  to  the 
Reformation,  gradually  increased.  Subsequently  the  funerals 
became  pageants  of  pomp  and  heraldry  rather  than  religious 
ceremonies,  but  lately  a  new  revival  of  religious  thought  is 
noticeable  in  our  midst,  and  things  are  done  more  reverently 
and  the  dead  are  more  respected  than  has  been  the  case  for 
centuries. 

The  subject  of  royal  funerals  would  also  be  sufficient  to 
occupy  thrice  the  time  available  on  the  present  occasion, 
likewise  that  of  the  royal  lying-in -state,  or  of  the  funeral 
effigies  like  those  in  the  Islip  Chapel  and  the  "  ragged 
regiment,"  formerly  in  Henry  V's  Chantry,  but  now 
elsewhere  disposed  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  I  would, 
however,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  burial-places  of  some  of 
our  kings  and  queens,  their  immediate  ancestors,  and  some 
of  their  descendants. 
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This  story  of  our  royal  dead  is,  however,  largely  a  narrative 
of  disturbance,  sacrilege  and  neglect. 

Henry  VIII  heads  the  ignoble  army  of  destroyers,  and 
official  documents  prove  that  his  actions  were  mostly  directed 
for  personal  and  worldly  gain.  Marillac,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, declares  that  his  avariciousness  and  covetousness  was 
such  that  "  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  not  be 
enough  to  satisfy  and  content  his  ambition,  from  which  has 
come  the  spoiling  of  every  church  in  which  there  was 
anything  to  take.  St.  Thomas  was  declared  a  traitor 
because  his  relics  were  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones." 

The  fanatics  who  followed  him  were  afflicted  with  minds 
obsessed  with  distorted  ideas  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  dead  and  the  righteous  beauty  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  deeds  of  public  bodies  and  so-called  "  respon- 
sible "  persons  in  the  last  century  will  probably  prove 
the  final  chapter  of  this  spoliation  and  ruin,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present-day  reverence  for  the  dead 
and  for  the  things  of  the  past  will  remain  a  leading  feature 
of  our  national  characteristics. 

Although  the  kings  of  the  petty  kingdoms,  before  England 
began  to  be  united,  were  too  numerous  for  us  to  trace  each  to 
his  respective  sepulchre,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  no  king 
has  been  canonised  since  Edward  the  Confessor,  although 
Edward  II  and  Henry  VI  were  popularly  regarded  as  such, 
and  the  reputed  dagger  wherewith  the  latter  was  killed  in 
the  Tower  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  of  Henry  VII 
at  Caversham,  Berks,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  relic ; 
and  five  churches  were  also  dedicated  to  Charles  I,  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  no  less  than  six  of  the  petty  kings  were 
saints  : — 

I.  St.  Kenelm,  the  seven-year-old  King  of  Mercia,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  his  jealous  sister,  and  his  body  buried 
secretly  in  the  forest  where  the  tragedy  occurred ;  but  the 
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locality  being  supernaturally  revealed,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Winchcombe,. 
where  they  were  found  in  1815  enclosed  in  a  stone  coffin, 
but  were  thrown  out,  and  the  coffin  sold  and  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  Warminster  Grange. 

II.  The  body  of  St.  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  was 
mutilated  by  his  conqueror,  Penda  (a.d.  642),  who  impaled 
the  arms  and  head  on  stakes,  until  St.  Oswald's  successor 
removed  them  to  various  localities.  His  head  is  now  in  the 
coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  and  his  arms  were  enshrined 
in  silver  at  Bamborough.  The  body  was  buried  on  the 
battlefield,  but  later  translated  to  Bardney,  and  subsequently 
to  our  own  abbey  at  Gloucester,  where  his  shrine  was  a 
conspicuous  object  in  one  of  the  chapels  until  the  seventeenth 
century. 

III.  St.  Oswin's  death  took  place  in  651,  but  over  four 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  his  relics  were  honoured  by  a 
shrine  within  the  church  at  Tynemouth. 

IV.  St.  Alkmund  of  Northumbria  died  in  774,  and  to  him 
eight  churches  are  dedicated.  He  was  first  buried  at 
Lilleshall,  but  through  fear  of  the  Danes  his  remains  were 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Derby,  where  a  few  fragments 
of  carved  Saxon  stone  were  probably  part  of  his  shrine. 

V.  St.  Ethelbert,  King  of  East  Anglia,  was  murdered  in 
793,  and  was  buried  at  Marden  and  subsequently  at  Hereford 
the  cathedral  being  erected  over  his  remains,  which  were 
magnificently  enshrined  by  Bishop  Athelstan  II  (1012-56)  ; 
and  although  the  church  wa§  burnt  in  1055,  when  the  relics 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed,  his  shrine 
continued  to  draw  many  pilgrims  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  A  tooth  is  his  only  relic  now  preserved  at 
Hereford.  Old  St.  Paul's  contained  his  head  and  his 
jawbone  in  a  separate  shrine,  and  these  probably  perished  at 
the  Reformation. 

VI.  St.  Edmund,  martyred  in  870  by  the  Danes,  may  be 
termed  the  St.  Sebastian  of  England.    After  decapitation, 
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his  body  was  buried  at  Hoxne,  and  Ms  head  flung  into  a  dense 
part  of  the  wood  at  Eglesdene,  but  was  miraculously 
recovered.  In  903  the  relics  were  re-interred  in  a  spot  now 
known  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  shrine  was  much 
damaged  in  the  great  fire  at  the  abbey,  but  was  re-edified 
by  1 198. 

It  is  believed  that  Louis  took  these  relics  to  France  on 
his  return  in  1216,  and  some  of  us  will  remember  the 
correspondence  in  The  Times  about  fifteen  years  ago,  which 
went  far  towards  proving  that  the  remains  were  at 
St.  Sernin,  Toulouse. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
dissection  of  saintly  corpses  was  so  common,  part  of  the 
remains  were  left.  At  all  events,  Henry  III  made  a  new 
shrine  in  1269,  which  was  greatly  enriched  by  Edward  I 
and  other  kings.  At  the  suppression  in  1538-9  the  abbey 
yielded  1,553  ounces  of  gold,  and  10,433  ounces  of  silver. 

Pre-Norman  Kings. 

Starting  then,  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  when  Egbert, 
the  first  King  of  England,  died  in  839  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  we  find  that  both  he  and  his  son  Ethelwulf  who 
succeeded  him  were  buried  at  Winchester.  The  latter's 
four  sons  reigned  in  turn.  Ethel  bald  and  Ethel  bert  were 
buried  at  Sherborne,  where  a  modern  tablet  commemorates 
them.  Ethelred  has  a  brass  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
Wim borne,  and  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  son  Edward  the 
Elder  were  buried  at  Hyde  near  Winchester.  The  site  of 
Hyde  Abbey  after  the  surrender  was  granted  to  Richard 
Bethel  after  the  term  of  a  lease  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  who 
merely  employed  his  time  to  dispose  of  all  that  was  dis- 
posable. In  Camden's  time  the  ruins  were  magnificent,  but 
Dugdale  complained  that  they  were  no  more,  and  a  gaol  was 
built  early  in  the  last  century  on  the  site  of  the  church  and 
choir.    During  the  necessary  excavations  beautiful  leaden 
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coffins  were  disinterred  and  sold  for  old  metal,  the  most 
beautiful,  probably  that  of  Alfred  himself,  being  disposed  of 
for  £2.  Atheist  an,  Edmund  and  Edred,  his  sons,  were  laid 
to  rest  in  Malmesbury,  Glastonbury  and  Winchester  respec- 
tively, and  the  last  two  places  afforded  sepulchre  to  Edmund's 
sons  Edgar  and  Edwig  respectively. 

St.  Edmund  the  Martyr  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  at  Shaftesbury,  but  his  remorseful  rival  Ethelred 
translated  him  to  a  magnificent  shrine,  probably  behind  the 
high  altar,  whilst  he  himself  was  interred  next  King  Sebba 
in  old  St.  Paul's,  and  near  them,  some  centuries  later,  was 
erected  the  magnificent  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt.  All  of  these 
perished  in  the  Great  Fire,  after  the  indignities  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Plague,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
used  as  a  Pest  House,  and  subsequently  cleansed  by 
vinegar. 

Edmund  Ironsides  found  rest  in  Glastonbury,  where 
until  recently  sheep  browsed  over  his  bones  ;  but  the  site 
of  this  Valhallah  has  recently  been  re-acquired  for  the 
Church.  Cnut  was  laid  at  Winchester,  likewise  Hardacnut, 
who,  succeeding  his  brother  Harald  Harefoot,  evicted  his 
remains  from  Westminster  1  and  threw  them  in  the  Thames, 
whence  they  were  rescued  by  the  Danes,  and  buried  in  their 
own  ground  surrounding  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  in  the 
Strand,  the  site  of  which  now  forms  the  road  for  the  modern 
Juggernaut,  the  motor  bus. 

The  north  and  south  screens  of  the  choir  at  Winchester 
were  erected  by  Bishop  Fox  in  1525,  and  on  them  are  placed 
the  six  chests,  carved,  painted  and  gilt,  within  which  are 
the  original  caskets  into  which  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois  first 
collected  these  remains,  which  he  placed  over  the  holy  hole. 
The  labels  on  these  chests  record  the  names  of  Kynegils, 
first  Christian  king  of  the  West  Saxons  and  founder  of  the 

1  The  record  of  the  burial  of  Harald  in  1040  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  the  first  mention  of  a  connection  between  the  abbey 
and  the  Royal  House. 
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cathedral  ;  King  Ethelwulf,  father  of  Alfred  the  Great  ; 
Kenulph,  son  of  Kynegils ;  and  Egbert,  founder  of  the 
monarchy. 

There  are  still  twelve  skulls,  but  the  allocation  of  the 
remains  does  not  correspond  to  the  names  on  the  chests, 
which  lends  corroboration  to  the  theory  that  these  royal 
relics  were  used  as  missiles  to  destroy  the  painted  glass  of 
the  cathedral  by  the  fanatics. 

Rufus,  whose  bones  are  here  mingled  with  those  of 
better  people  than  the  folks  he  consorted  with  during  his 
lifetime,  was  brought  back  on  a  charcoal-burner's  barrow, 
and  has  a  stone  to  his  reputed  memory  in  the  choir. 

Hardacnut  was  buried  at  Winchester  after  a  drinking 
bout  had  brought  about  his  death  at  Lambeth,  and  he  is  but 
another  case  which  seems  to  show  that  those  who  most 
deserved  to  be  remembered  have  had  their  remains  despoiled, 
whilst  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  with 
pleasure  have  monuments  and  tombs  to  keep  their  memory 
green.  There  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  the  coincidence  in  general  is  curious. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  having  re-edified  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  was  himself  laid  there.  The 
Bayeux  tapestry  shows  the  gabled  chest  in  which  his  body 
was  first  enclosed.  William  the  Conqueror  caused  a 
sumptuous  monument  of  stone  and  precious  metals  to  be 
made  for  it,  which  was  replaced  by  a  still  more  elaborate 
shrine  made  by  order  of  King  Henry  II,  the  date  of  the 
translation  of  the  body  into  which  (October  13th,  1163)  is 
still  regarded  as  a  special  festival  in  the  abbey.  In  1241 
Henry  III  caused  a  third  shrine  to  be  made  of  purest  gold 
and  most  costly  jewels  ;  but  Matthew  Paris  remarks  that 
"  the  workmanship  exceeded  the  materials."  It  was  not 
until  October  13th,  1269,  that  the  body  was  again  translated 
from  before  the  high  altar  to  the  position  it  now  occupies. 
The  shrine  was  despoiled  by  Henry  VIII,  but  the  mutilated 
base  is  still  a  most  artistic  union  of   Byzantine  richness 
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with  English  architectural  forms.  Upon  this  rests  the 
wooden  Renaissance  canopy  of  Feckenham,  which  was 
probably  made  similar  to  the  old  case  of  the  Feretory, 
destroyed  twenty  years  before.  In  removing  the  scaffolding 
after  the  coronation  of  James  II  this  canopy  was  considerably 
damaged,  and  the  chest  containing  the  relics  was  broken, 
the  aperture  being  about  six  by  four  inches  over  the  breast 
of  the  saint's  body.  A  choirman  mounted  a  ladder,  put  his 
hand  in  the  hole,  drew  the  head  down  so  that  he  could  view 
it,  and  calmly  tells  us  that  it  was  very  sound  and  firm,  with 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  whole  and  full  of  teeth,  with  a 
band  of  gold  an  inch  broad  round  the  temples.  He  pur- 
loined a  richly-adorned  and  enamelled  crucifix  on  a  gold 
chain  two  feet  long,  which  was  eventually  lost  sight  of  after 
being  sold  at  public  auction  in  1830. 

The  body  of  Harold  was  laid  in  Waltham  Abbey,  which 
was  practically  his  foundation.  A  reputed  fragment  of  his 
tomb  was  used  as  a  garden  ornament  in  the  last  century, 
but  now  nothing  remains  to  commemorate  the  last  of  the 
English  Kings. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  sumptuously  interred  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  but  his  tomb  was  rifled  in  the 
Revolution,  and  only  a  thigh  is  now  buried  there,  which  was 
recovered  by  Viscount  Falaise,  a  most  appropriate  person, 
for  was  it  not  at  Falaise  that  William's  father  first  saw  the 
tanner's  daughter,  whose  bastard  son  was  our  first  Norman 
King  ? 

Queen  Matilda's  remains  still  rest  under  the  ancient 
stone  with  a  simple  Latin  inscription  (see  Stothard,  p.  3),  in 
the  Abbey  aux  Dames,  and  here  nuns  continually  pray  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul. 

Reading  Abbey,  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  of  its  founder, 
Henry  I,  is  now  almost  obliterated,  and  it  yielded  its  site, 
like  that  of  Hyde,  for  a  county  Bridewell.  The  king's  remains 
were  thrown  out  at  the  Reformation,  and  his  tomb  despoiled 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  enshrined  in  silver.    A  carved 
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fragment  of  his  tomb  was  formerly  placed  under  a  Tudor 
fireplace  in  the  ignorant  belief  that  this  was  a  Gothic 
arch. 

Stephen  founded  the  Abbey  of  Faversham,  and  was  buried 
there.  Stow  says  that  the  body  was  at  the  dissolution 
cast  into  the  river  for  the  gain  of  the  lead  that  enclosed  it,, 
and  the  fate  of  the  bodies  of  the  queen  and  prince  was 
doubtless  similar. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  became  the 
second  husband  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  died  in 
1150,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julian,  in  Mans, 
in  the  museum  of  which  city  is  a  beautiful  enamelled  tablet 
representing  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand, 
and  holding  a  shield  charged  with  golden  leopards  on  a  blue 
ground  in  the  left,  his  helmet  being  similarly  charged  ;  a 
tunic,  under-tunic  and  mantle  clothed  his  body  in  place  of 
armour,  and  the  figure  stands  under  an  embattled  circular- 
arched  canopy.  This  tablet  formerly  hung  in  the  church, 
but  disappeared  during  the  Revolution,  probably  to  protect 
it  from  the  melting-pot,  to  which  the  Revolutionaries  had 
consigned  it. 

Henry  II  selected  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud  as  the  place 
of  his  own  burial  and  that  of  his  queen,  and  his  son  Richard 
directed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  his 
heart  being  conveyed  to  Rouen,  to  show  his  love  for  the 
people  and  the  city  ;  but  his  bowels,  as  his  ignoble  parts, 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  rebellious  Poictevins,  a  strange 
post-mortem  form  of  humility  to  his  sire.  The  heart  was 
found  in  a  silver  casket  let  into  the  base  of  one  of  the  choir 
pillars  during  some  recent  repairs  in  Rouen  Cathedral  during 
the  last  century. 

The  reason  of  the  interment  here  of  Isabel,  Queen  of 
King  John,  was  that  on  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
the  Earl  of  March,  she  took  the  veil  at  this  abbey  ;  but  on 
her  own  demise  she  was  unceremoniously  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  her  body  being  taken  up  by  order  of  her  son, 
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Henry  III,  who  caused  the  effigy  to  be  placed  over  her 
tomb. 

Mrs.  C.  Stothard,  in  her  Tour  in  Brittany,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  re-discovery  of  these  effigies  by 
her  husband  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Stothard  first  visited  France,  during  the 
summer  of  1816,  he  came  direct  to  Fontevraud  to 
ascertain  if  the  effigies  of  our  early  kings  who  were  buried 
there  still  existed.  .  .  .  He  found  the  abbey 
converted  into  a  prison,  and  discovered  in  a  cellar 
belonging  to  it  the  effigies  of  Henry  II  and  his 
Queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  Richard  I,  and  Isabella 
of  Angouleme,  the  Queen  of  John.  The  chapel  where 
the  figures  were  placed  before  the  Revolution  had  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  these  valuable  effigies,  then 
removed  to  the  cellar,  were  subject  to  continual 
mutilation  from  the  prisoners,  who  came  twice  in  every 
day  to  draw  water  from  a  well.  It  appeared  the y  had 
sustained  some  injury,  as  Mr.  S.  found  several  broken 
fragments  scattered  around.  He  made  drawings  of 
the  figures,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  represented 
to  our  Government  the  propriety  of  securing  such 
interesting  memorials  from  further  destruction.  It 
was  deemed  advisable,  if  such  a  plan  could  be 
accomplished,  to  gain  possession  of  them,  that  they 
might  be  placed  with  the  rest  of  our  royal  effigies  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 

Although  this  application  failed,  it  drew  the  attention  of 
the  French  authorities  to  the  figures,  and  saved  them  from 
further  destruction,  and  similar  movements  for  their 
transhipment  have  subsequently  been  unavailing. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  been  disturbed,  for 
Jeanne  Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  natural  daughter  of  Henrj>-  IV, 
had  removed  them  in  1638  from  their  position  in  the  choir 
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to  the  chapel  she  had  erected  to  contain  them.  On  this 
occasion  the  effigies  appear  to  have  received  their  third 
or  fourth  painting. 

Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Richard  I,  is  shown 
in  her  effigy  holding  a  book,  the  cover  of  which  is  embossed 
with  a  second  representation  of  herself  (which  agrees  with 
the  effigy)  lying  upon  a  bier,  with  wax  tapers  burning  on 
either  side.  This  contrasts  sadly  with  the  state  of  her 
effigy,  which  was  found  in  1816  in  a  mutilated  state,  and 
concealed  under  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  abbey — her 
own  foundation — of  l'Espan,  near  Mans,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  barn.  But  hers  is  another  case  of  earlier 
removal,  for  her  remains  had  been  re-interred  in  the  tomb 
when  it  was  moved  in  1672  to  the  choir. 

King  John  was  buried  between  St.  Oswald  and 
St.  Wulstan  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  these  two  saints 
are  represented  at  his  pillow.  This  is  the  earliest  of  the 
royal  effigies  in  this  country,  and  rests  on  a  tomb  of  much 
later  date  (circa  Henry  VII).  The  tomb  was  opened  in 
1797,  and  although  the  remains  had  evidently  been  disturbed 
at  an  earlier  date,  the  corpse  and  the  effigy  were  found  to 
be  most  similar,  both  in  position  and  in  being  clothed  in  a 
monk's  cowl  over  the  royal  robes. 

It  is  curious  that  Prince  Arthur,  the  first  husband  of 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  should  be  buried  in  the  same  place 
as  John,  who  divorced  his  second  wife,  Isabella  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  plea  of  consanguinity,  in  order  to  marry  Isabelle 
d'Angouleme. 

Henry  III  was  buried  near  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had  re-edified. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  gave  instructions  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  undercroft  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
but  this  was  overruled,  and  he  was  entombed  in  the  Trinity 
Chapel  to  the  south  side  of  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
Over  his  tomb  and  over  that  of  Henry  IV  and  his  queen,  on 
the  north  of  the  site  of  the  shrine,  are  wooden  canopies, 
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that  of  the  Prince  being  painted  with  a  representation  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

The  helmet,  chape  au,  shield,  sword,  surcoat  and  gauntlets 
are  the  most  complete  set  extant  on  any  royal  tomb,  and 
had  not  Cromwell,  as  it  is  alleged,  stolen  the  sword  from  its 
scabbard  they  would  be  perfect. 

Henry  IV  who,  dying  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster,  recognised  therein  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
that  he  should  die  at  Jerusalem,  was  conveyed  by  water 
to  Faversham,  and  thence  overland  for  burial ;  but  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Clement  Maydestone 1  states  that  the 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river  during  a  great  storm,  and  an 
empty  coffin  was  buried.  Mary  de  Rohun,  his  first  wife, 
was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  Joan  (who  died  in 
1397)  of  Navarre  is  buried  with  him. 

The  fifth  Henry's  figure  was  formerly  covered  with  plates 
of  silver,  but  these,  with  the  head  of  the  same  metal,  have 
long  been  stolen.  In  his  chantry  above  lie  the  remains  of 
his  queen,  placed  there  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria,  so  that 
none  now  can  say  with  Pepys  that  they  did  kiss  the  lips  of  a 
queen.  The  vergers  are  no  longer  allowed  to  make  a  show 
•of  her  royal  remains. 

The  mangled  body  of  Richard  III  was  so  terribly  hacked 
on  Bosworth  Field  that  it  is  said  it  had  the  appearance  of 
►only  a  mass  of  blood.  Stripped  naked,  trussed  up  behind  a 
pursuivant-at-arms,  it  was,  according  to  Speed,  carried  to 
Leicester,  and  after  being  publicly  exposed  for  two  days  in 
the  Town  Hall,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars 
without  any  funeral  service.  Henry  VII  erected  an  alabaster 
tomb  over  his  remains,  but  at  the  Dissolution  fifty  years 
later  it  was  ruined,  and  his  bones  taken  in  triumph  through 
the  streets,  and  at  last  thrown  over  the  bridge  across  which 
he  had  ridden  his  last  ride  in  regal  pomp  to  the  fatal  field, 
and  over  which  his  insulted  corpse  had  returned.  His  stone 
coffin  remained  in  the  possession  of  an  innkeeper  until 
1  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  MS.,  MXIV,  98. 
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the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  fragments 
of  it  were  extant  in  1760.    The  Grey  Friars  Church  is  also- 
but  a  memory  now. 

The  chapel  eastern  to  that  of  St.  George's  at  Windsor 
was  commenced  by  Henry  VII  as  the  shrine  of  Henry  VI, 
but  difficulties  as  to  cost  arising  with  Rome,  the  king  changed 
the  venue  of  his  building  operations  to  Westminster,  where 
he  contented  himself  with  preparing  a  place  of  sepulchre 
for  himself  and  his  queen,  which,  with  the  beautiful  portrait 
figures  by  Torrigiano,  who  likewise  was  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  effigy  of  Margaret  Lennox  in  the  south  aisle,  more 
than  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  account  of  his 
breaking  Michael  Angelo's  nose  that  necessitated  his  fleeing 
from  Rome.    Michael  Angelo's  pain  was  our  English  gain. 

Henry  VIII  was  laid  beside  Jane  Seymour,  the  only  one 
of  his  half  dozen  queens  he  can  be  said  to  have  truly  mourned.. 
They  lie  side  by  side  under  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  whilst  his  other  consorts  are  disposed  of  as 
follows  :  Catherine  of  Aragon  at  Peterborough,  Anne  of 
Cleves  at  Westminster,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard 
at  the  Tower,  and  Catherine  Howard  at  Sudeley. 

Henry  VIII,  being  conveyed  from  Westminster  to 
Windsor  for  burial,  stood  all  night  among  the  broken  rains 
of  Sion,  and  there,  the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft  by  the 
shaking  of  the  carriage,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was 
wetted  with  his  blood.  In  the  morning  plumbers  came  to 
solder  the  coffin,  under  whose  feet  was  suddenly  seen  a  dog 
creeping  and  licking  up  the  king's  blood.  This  occurred  on 
the  very  day  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  execution 
of  Katherine  Howard,  who  had  been  imprisoned  here. 
Some  regarded  the  incident  of  Friar  Peyto's  denunciation 
against  the  king  from  the  pulpit  of  Greenwick  Church,  in 
1553,  where  he  had  compared  him  to  Ahab,  and  told  him  to 
his  face  that  the  dogs  would  in  like  manner  lick  his  blood. 

Edward  VI  was  interred  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII 
at  Westminster,  and  his  tomb  also  made  by  Torrigiano,, 
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^and  was  the  only  one  in  the  abbey  broken  by  the  reformers. 
This  shows  how  unprincipled  were  their  actions,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  first  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Dying  at  Richmond,  the  body  of  Elizabeth  was  brought 
by  water  to  Whitehall,  where,  contrary  to  her  expressed 
directions,  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  as  Lady  Southwell 
writes,  whilst  six  ladies  watched  the  coffined  body  at  night 
"  her  body  bust  with  such  a  crack  that  it  splitted  the  wood, 
lead  and  cerecloth,  whereupon  the  next  day  she  was  fain  to 
be  new  trimmed  up."  She  was  interred  in  the  same  grave 
as  her  predecessor,  Mary  Tudor,  and  her  successor,  King 
James,  caused  a  noble  monument  to  be  erected  to  her  memory. 
Her  recumbent  effigy  reposes  beneath  a  stately  canopy  of  the 
early  Renaissance  style.  Attired  in  her  royal  robes,  with 
farthingale  and  ruff,  there  is  an  almost  classical  absence  of 
ornament  in  her  dress.  She  wears  no  crown,  and  the  sceptre 
has  been  broken  from  one  hand  and  the  cross  torn  from  the 
orb  in  the  other.  Thenceforward,  till  the  time  of  another 
Queen,  Victoria,  we  have  no  royal  effigies  on  tombs. 

A  prying  Westminster  boy  discovered  the  hearts  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  subsequently  described  how  he 
grasped  in  his  puny  hand  those  once  haughty  and 
indomitable  hearts. 

The  body  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  Consort  of 
James  I,  was  brought  from  Hampton  Court,  and  laid  in  state 
at  Somerset  House,  and  heavy  was  the  mourning  at  her 
funeral  at  Westminster,  each  private  lady  having  twelve 
yards  of  broadcloth  about  her,  and  the  countesses  sixteen 
yards  of  the  same,  so  for  the  weight  of  their  garments  each 
lady  had  someone  to  lean  on.  # 

The  widow  of  Charles  I  died  at  her  castle  at  Colombe, 
four  leagues  from  Paris,  and  her  heart  was  buried  in  her 
foundation,  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  to  which  Charles  II  gave 
two  thousand  gold  jacobuses  for  the  building  of  a  chapel 
to  contain  the  relic,  half  of  which  at  least  was  paid. 
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Her  body  was  disinterred  on  October  16th,  1793, 
the  mob  coming  from  St.  Denis,  when  the  vaults  of 
the  Bourbons  were  despoiled  in  the  French  Revolution, 
likewise  was  that  of  Henrietta  Stuart  her  daughter. 
The  bodies  were  flung  into  a  trench  dug  in  'the  burial- 
ground,  called  Des  Valois,  dug  on  the  north  side  of  the 
abbey. 

Catherine  of  Braganza  died  at  Bemposta,  and  was  buried 
at  Belem  with  regal  solemnities. 

Mary  Beatrice,  of  Modena,  died  at  St.  Germains,  and  left 
directions  that  her  body  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation  at  Chaillot,  to  be  there  till  the  bodies  of 
the  king,  her  husband,  and  the  princess,  her  daughter, 
should  be  transported  to  England,  but  that  her  heart 
and  part  of  her  entrails  should  rest  in  perpetuity  with 
the  nuns  of  the  said  convent,  with  the  heart  of  the 
king,  her  husband,  and  that  of  her  mother-in-law  (Queen 
Henrietta). 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  shortness  of  cash,  caused 
by  continuous  wars,  that  prevented  William  III  from 
preparing  a  tomb  for  himself  and  Queen  Mary  II  before 
her  demise,  but  both  were  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  their  wax  effigies  look  out  from  the  same 
glass  case. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  after  her  death  a  Jacobite  clergy- 
man preached  on  the  text,  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her,  for  she  was  a  king's  daughter,"  which  same 
insult  had  been  shown  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  a  Puritan, 
so  nearly  do  extremes  meet. 

Queen  Anne  was  buried  in  the  then  newly-made  vault  in 
the  south  side  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  which  the  remains 
of  Charles  II,  William  III  and  Mary,  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  had  been  placed. 

James  II  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Germains,  but  his  remains  were  provisionally 
translated  to  the  English  Benedictine  Church  in  the  Faubourg 
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vSt.  Jacques.  His  heart  went  to  Chaillot,  his  brain  to  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris,  and  his  bowels  were  divided  between  the 
English  College  of  Omer  and  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Germains.  The  last  only  seem  to  have  survived  the 
French  Revolution,  and  were  interred  in  1824  by  order  of 
George  IV. 

James  II  remained  un buried,  and  lights  were  kept  burning 
round  the  hearse  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  sans- 
culottes broke  the  coffin  to  get  at  the  lead  to  make  bullets. 
The  embalmed  body  was  found  entire,  and  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  preservation.  The  teeth,  hair  and  nails  were  very  fine 
and  the  limbs  flexible.  The  people  crowded  to  St.  Germains 
from  all  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  functionaries  charged  from  a 
sou  to  a  franc  for  admission.  In  the  midst  of  the  Revolution 
rumours  went  round  of  miracles  performed  by  his  corpse.  It 
is  said  it  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  in  1813  the  body 
remaining  above  ground,  George  IV  ordered  it  a  royal  funeral 
on  its  return  for  burial  in  St.  Germains,  and  raised  a  monument 
of  white,  grey,  and  black  marble  to  him  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Germains. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  Consort  and  thirteen  children,  who  all 
died  in  infancy,  lie  under  the  floor  of  Henry  VIFs  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  also  do  George  III,  George  IV  and 
William  IV. 

From  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,  however,  there  was  no  royal 
effigy  on  the  monuments  of  our  royal  dead. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  revival  of  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  dead.  The  body 
of  the  Prince  Consort  was  first  laid  in  the  unfinished  Eastern 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  while  the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore  was 
being  prepared.  Queen  Victoria  caused  her  effigy  to  be 
executed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Prince,  and  here  they 
rest  side  by  side  in  the  counterfeit  resemblance  of  18 61,  the 
white  marble  figures  resting  on  a  tomb  cut  in  the  finest  piece 
of  black  marble  known. 
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King  Edward  VII  is  laid  in  the  catacomb-like  tomb- 
house  beneath  the  chapel  which,  completed  and  decorated 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  her  family  in  remembrance  of  the 
Prince,  is  now  known  as  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  the 
central  object  in  which  is  the  tomb-monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  our  present  King,  the  decoration 
of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  R.A. 

Epilogue. 

We  have  thus  shown  that,  were  a  member  of  the  Royal 
House  (which  God  preserve)  to  wish  to  visit  the  burial-places 
of  his  ancestors  and  relatives,  he  would  have  to  journey  to 
where  county  Bridewells  were  erected  on  the  sites  of  Reading 
and  Hyde  (Winchester)  Abbeys,  to  the  ruined  frames  of  the 
Abbeys  of  Faversham,  Leicester  and  Glastonbury,  to  the 
splendid  abbey  churches,  now  parochially  applied,  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Sherborne,  Tewkesbury,  to  the  Royal  Chapels  of 
Westminster  and  Windsor,  and  to  the  Mausoleum  at  Frog- 
more. 

He  would  have  to  cross  the  Channel  and  seek  St.  Germains, 
Caen,  Rouen  and  Fontevrault  in  France,  Hanover  in  Ger- 
many, and  Rome.  He  would  find  comparatively  few  of 
their  bodies  undisturbed,  and  many  of  their  shrines  and  fanes, 
the  glory  of  which  they  formed  no  small  part,  demolished  and 
•destroyed. 

Turning  away,  he  would  realise  the  fatuity  of  raising  noble 
monuments  to  keep  green  the  memory  even  of  kings,  and 
would  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  exclaim  : — 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

Another  curious  aspect  of  our  Royal  Tombs  is  that 
comparatively  few  of  them  have  inscriptions,  and  in  no  (?) 
cases  were  their  secondary  epithets  recorded,  which,  if  some- 
times "  bold,"  were  always  expressive.  Edmund  Ironsides, 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  Harold  Harefoot,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry 
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Beauclerc,  Henry  Plantagenet,  Richard  Coeiir-de-Lion,  John 
Lackland,  The  Henrys  Bolingbroke  of  Winchester,  of  Mon- 
mouth and  of  Windsor,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Richard  of 
Bordeaux,  Edward  Longshanks,  Charles  the  Martyr,  all  are 
more  illuminative  and  descriptive  than  mere  Roman  numerals 
I,  II,  or  III.  In  our  own  times,  and  for  centuries  to  come, 
none  will  forget  Victoria  the  Good,  Edward  the  Peacemaker, 
or  our  own  Imperial  Emperor  George,  about  whose  Royal 
Tomb  God  grant  we  may  not  be  able  to  speak  for  many  decades 
3^et  to  come. 

The  causes  of  the  deaths  of  our  Royal  Sovereigns  would 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  cognate  paper.  Few  passed 
the  allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  almost 
equally  few  met  their  end  in  their  own  beds  surrounded  by 
their  family.  We  would  except  those  of  the  last  century. 
Many  were  done  to  death  by  foul  means,  others  met  the  head- 
man's shining  blade.  Some  died  of  grief.  To  others  over- 
indulgence at  the  table  was  more  or  less  the  direct  cause  of 
their  exit  from  this  world's  stage. 

A  surfeit  of  the  lampreys  of  our  Severn  estuary  was 
accountable  for  the  death  of  Henry  I,  and  his  successor's 
end  was  hastened  by  overfeeding.  Of  Queen  Anne,  Roger 
Coke  in  his  Detection  wrote,  "  Her  life  would  have  lasted 
longer  if  she  had  not  eaten  so  much.  .  .  .  She  supped 
loo  much  chocolate,  and  died  monstrously  fat,  insomuch  that 
the  coffin  where  her  remains  were  deposited  was  almost 
square." 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HEATH  HOUSE  ESTATE, 
STAPLETON,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 1 


By  LEWIS  JOHN  UPTON  WAY,  F.S.A. 

No  account  of  the  parish  of  Stapleton  appears  in  Domesday 
Book  apart  from  the  Hundred  of  Barton  Regis  in  which  it  was 
included  ;  moreover,  on  consulting  the  various  county  histories 
I  find  that  modern  historians  have  bestowed  but  scant  attention 
upon  it.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  writing  in  1712,  gives  a  meagre 
and  far  from  accurate  account.  Samuel  Rudder,  writing  many 
years  later,  corrects  his  mistakes. 

Stapleton  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Frome,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  Bristol.  Once  a  rustic 
and  beautiful  village,  it  is  now  but  little  more  than  an  attribute 
of  its  great  city  neighbour,  which,  octopus-like,  has  shot  forth 
on  every  side  its  feelers  and  engulfed  all  they  could  lay  hold 
of.  Time  was  when  the  view  to  be  obtained  hence  was 
difficult  to  surpass  ;  at  the  present  day  the  most  notable 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  village  heights  are  the  workhouse, 
railway  viaduct,  and  gasworks. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  for  many  a  long  year 
before,  a  considerable  estate  in  this  parish  was  owned  by 
one  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  of  Bristol,  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  then  Baron  de  la  Warre,  head  of  the  house 
of  West.  The  Hospital  building  stood  hard  by  Christmas 
Steps  ;  its  beautiful  early  English  gateway  still  remains, 
a  familiar  object  to  generations  of  our  citizens  ;  its  precincts 
were  bounded  on  the  east  by  land  of  the  Franciscan  friars  ; 

1  A  paper  read  to  the  Bristol  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  on  Wednesday,  February  14th,  191 2. 
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on  the  north  by  that  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
now  represented  by  the  King  David  Hotel,  at  the  bottom  of 
St.  Michael's  Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Knifesmith  Street,  now 
called  Christmas  Steps  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Prior's  slip 
and  shipbuilding  yards. 

Of  the  Hospital  estate  in  Stapleton  I  have  been  able  to 
find  no  account  beyond  that  contained  in  a  few  documents 
preserved  at  Ashton  Court. 

Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  ridge  in  Stapleton 
called  Purdown,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Horfield  valley, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  so-called  Boiling  Well,  on  the  south 
by  the  valley  of  the  Frome  and  the  village  of  Stapleton,  stood 
the  capital  messuage  or  mansion  house  of  the  Bartholomew 
brethren,  called  Little  Horfield,  or  the  Heath  House. 

The  earliest  deed  concerning  the  estate  extant,  dated 
23rd  June,  1425,  is  a  Latin  copy  of  the  original,  which  is  not 
forthcoming.  It  gives  us  an  interesting  list  of  Stapleton 
field  names. 

1425.  "  John  Arundel,  master  etc.,  greeting  etc.,  Know 
ye  that  we  have  confirmed  and  granted  to  Richard  Dauntesey 
alias  Die:  Bailey  and  to  Ellen  his  wife  and  to  their  assigns  all 
that  our  tenement  called  Little  Horfylde  or  Hethe  House 
situate  in  Barton  Regis  near  Bristoll  with  the  closes  to  the 
same  tenement  annexed,  with  all  the  lands  and  meadows 
written  below,  viz.  : — 

"  A  piece  of  land  lying  upon  the  hill  called  Mosylande 
between  the  land  of  Durant's  place  on  one  side  and  the  land 
of  Tortlesplace  on  the  other  side,  and  extending  above  the 
land  of  Stephen  Kanesclip. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  the  land  of  Boion- 
nes-place  opposite  Glasspillesmylle  on  one  side  and  the  royal 
land  of  the  lord  of  Barton  on  the  other  side,  extending  from 
the  land  of  Robert  Crokker  up  to  Estonnesmer. 

"  And  a  certain  strip  of  ground  lying  between  the  land  of 
Tortlesplace  and  the  land  of  Goresplace. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  and  pasture  at  Stonyford  lying 
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between  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  on  each  side  and  extending 
from  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  to  the  royal  land  of  the  lord  king. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  and  pasture  lying  at  Northwell 
between  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  and  land  of  the  prior  of 
St.  James  of  Bristol  called  Moutenhill. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  upon  Asleye  between  an  acre 
of  land  of  Horesplace  and  the  land  of  Tortlesplace  extending 
above  the  royal  land  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Bristol. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  and  pasture  at  the  Lepegate  lying 
between  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  and  the  land  of  Tortlesplace 
extending  from  the  Lepegate  up  to  the  land  of  Wyldesplace. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  the  ground  called 
Mousylande  on  one  side  and  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  on  the 
other  side,  extending  from  the  Mousylande  to  above  the 
WyldehiU. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  opposite  the  gate  of  Little 
Horfield  between  the  ground  called  Mouseylande  on  one  side 
and  the  land  of  Thomas  Crokker  on  the  other  side. 

"  And  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  below  the  hill  between  the 
land  of  John  Woodwarde  on  one  side  and  the  land  of  Gores- 
place  on  the  other  side. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  the  land  of  Ely 
Hiot  on  each  side. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  in  the  same  furlong  between 
the  land  of  Richard  West  on  one  side  and  the  land  of  Robert 
Mascoll  on  the  other. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  at  Estonmere  between  the 
land  of  Richard  West  on  one  side  and  Estonmere  on  the  other 
side  extending  above  Wyldesplace. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  upon  the  hill  between  the 
royal  land  of  our  lord  king  on  one  side  and  the  hedge  of  Little 
Horfielde  on  the  other  side  extending  above  the  tenement 
and  enclosure  of  Little  Horfielde  to  the  land  of  Wyldesplace. 
And  a  grove  called  Wallemede  lying  near  the  Lepegate 
between  our  land  of  Little  Horfielde  on  each  side. 
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"  And  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  between  Wallemede  and 
the  royal  land  of  the  lord  king  on  the  other  side  extending 
above  the  lake. 

"  And  a  parcel  of  ground  extending  above  Wallemede 
lying  between  the  land  of  Wyldesplace  and  the  land  called 
Wakemann's  acre  of  Ruggeway. 

"  And  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  at  Wallemede 's  corner 
between  Tortleslande  on  one  side  and  the  land  of  Horfielde 
on  the  other. 

"  And  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  Wallemede  on  the 
north  side  and  the  land  of  Horfield  and  enclosure,  and  the  land 
called  Tortleslande  on  the  other  side. 

"  And  one  acre  of  meadow  lying  in  Mikilmede  between  the 
fardel  of  meadow  of  Robert  Coiner  on  one  side  and  a  meadow 
of  Robert  Crokker  on  the  other. 

"  And  one  half  acre  of  meadow  lying  in  Langeham  between 
the  meadow  which  Robert  Coiner  formerly  held  on  one  side 
and  a  meadow  of  John  Dornt  on  the  other  side  and  another 
fardel  of  meadow  in  Langenham  lying  between  the  meadow 
called  Dogoodesacre  on  one  side  and  the  meadow  called 
Tortlesmead  on  the  other  side.  Three  fardels  of  meadow 
lying  in  Langenham  between  the  meadow  of  John  Woode- 
ward  and  the  meadow  of  Gorehouse. 

"  We  grant  also  to  the  aforesaid  Richard  four  half  acres 
of  meadow  with  their  appurtenances  lying  in  the  meadow  of 
Filton  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
aforesaid  tenement,  etc.,  to  the  aforesaid  Richard  Dauntesey 
for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  paying  anually  to  us  twenty-six 
shillings  and  eightpence  sterling  at  the  four  usual  terms  of 
the  year,  saving  always  service  to  the  king  and  to  the  capital 
lord  of  the  fee.  (Then  follow  the  customary  clauses  dealing 
with  repairs  and  power  of  distraint.) 

"  Given  in  my  Hospital  House  on  the  23rd  day  of  June 
in  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  sixth  after  the  conquest 
1425.  Witnesses  Mark  Willyam,  Edmund  Britte,  John 
Chaplyn  and  others." 
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Mark  Willyam  was  Mayor  of  Bristol  1422-3.  His  name 
frequently  appears  in  witness  to  deeds  about  this  period. 

Although  the  above  lease  is  for  fifty  years,  the  next  one 
tells  us  that  the  estate  had  reverted  to  the  Hospital  at  the 
end  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  that  a  new  master  had  been 
elected.   It  reads  as  follows  : — 

1462.  "  To  all  Christ's  faithful  ones  to  whom  the  present 
writing  shall  come  John  Whyte,  master  of  the  Hospital  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  of  Bristol  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  same  place  send  greeting  in  the  Lord  everlasting.  Know 
ye  that  with  universal  consent  we  have  granted  and  demised 
to  Thomas  Cory  of  Barton  Regis  near  Bristol  and  to  Joan  his 
wife,  and  to  John  Cory  their  son  the  manor  or  tenement  with 
all  its  appurtenances  of  Little  Horfylde  lying  in  Barton  afore- 
said which  John  Howel  and  Lusota  his  wife  and  Thomas 
Hooper  lately  held'  We  have  granted  the  same  and  demised 
also  by  this  our  present  writing  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  and 
Joan  his  wife  and  John  their  son  a  certain  meadow  called 
Whelemede  in  the  aforesaid  hundred.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  aforesaid  manor  to  Thomas,  Joan  and  John  from  the  day 
of  the  sealing  thereof  to  the  end  of  sixty  years  next  ensuing, 
returning  thence  to  us  annually  or  to  our  successors  for  the 
manor  26  shillings  and  8  pence  and  for  the  meadow  6  shillings 
and  8  pence  at  the  usual  quarters  of  the  year." 

The  hospital  seal  is  appended,  unfortunately  much 
damaged.  There  are  no  witnesses.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Richard  Dauntesey  alias  Die:  Bailey  had  parted  with  his 
lease  to  John  Howel,  Lusota  his  wife,  and  Thomas  Hooper. 

The  next  lease,  dated  1507,  forty-five  years  later,  shows 
us  that  the  estate  is  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Hospital, 
which  is  again  under  the  governance  of  a  new  master. 

1507.  "  To  all  Christ's  faithful  ones  to  whom  this  present 
indented  writing  shall  come,  James  Botiller,  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew  of  Bristol  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  same  place  greeting  in  the  Lord  everlasting. 
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Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  and  demised  to  John  Harryes 
of  the  town  of  Bristol,  grocer,  and  to  Alice  his  wife  all  our 
manor,  messuage,  or  tenement  of  Little  Horfylde  otherwise 
called  the  Hethe  house  lying  in  the  Hundred  of  Barton  Regis 
near  Bristol  which  Thomas  Cory  and  Joan  his  wife  and  John 
their  son  lately  held.  We  have  also  granted  to  them  a  certain 
meadow  called  Whelemede  in  the  said  hundred.  To  have  and 
to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  the  space  of  ninety-nine 
years  from  the  date  of  the  signing  hereof.  Paying  annually  to 
us  or  our  successors  for  the  manor  26  shillings  and  8  pence  and 
for  the  meadow  6  shillings  and  8  pence  at  the  four  usual  terms. 
Dated  Sept.  28th  1507." 

The  seal  has  disappeared,  and  there  are  no  witnesses. 

The  next  deed,  dated  15 18,  is  a  lease  from  the  Hospital 
to  John  Harrys,  dealing  with  different  land  in  Stapleton. 
Once  again  we  find  a  change  of  mastership. 

1518.  "  To  all  Christ's  faithful  ones  to  whom  the  present 
indented  writing  shall  come,  Humphrey  Say  veil  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew  of  Bristoll  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  same  place  greeting  etc.  Know  ye  that  we 
have  granted  and  demised  to  John  Harrys  of  Bristoll,  grocer, 
and  to  Alice  his  wife 

A  croft  called  the  Mercroft  and  a  grove  adjoyning 

One  acre  of  ground  and  two  strips  of  ground  in  the 
Newfeld 

Three  strips  of  ground  upon  Verthull 
Half  an  acre  of  ground  in  Edeshamdene 

„   „      „    „       „       at  the  Well 

,,   ,,      ,,    ,,       „       near  the  Firres 

„   „      „    „       „       in  the  Worthey 
Five  strips  of  ground  in  the  Borne 

,,       ,,      ,,      „       and  meadow  in  the  Mede  furlong 
Three  ,,      ,,      „      in  the  Gaston 
One  strip  of  ground  in  the  Pulgaston 
One  acre  of  ground  opposite  Estenford  towards  the  hill 
And  one  acre  and  a  half  of  meadow  in  Langenham ' 
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To  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  croft,  acres  and  strips 
of  land  to  John  and  Alice  paying  to  us  or  our  successors 
four  shillings  sterling  at  the  four  usual  terms.  Dated 
the  Vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  9th  year  of  Henry 
VIII  1518." 

John  Harrys,  grocer,  was  Sheriff  of  Bristol  1505-6. 

A  dispute  arose  over  the  land  mentioned  in  this  deed  some 
years  afterwards,  when  John  and  Alice  Harrys  were  dead 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  their  son,  David  Harrys,  for  we 
find,  under  date  1555,  a  bond  whereby  David  Harrys,  grocer,, 
of  Bristoll,  firmly  binds  himself  to  pay  to  Thomas  Walter,, 
of  Horfield,  £40.  The  condition  of  which  obligation  is  such 
that  "  if  the  above  bounden  David  Harrys  do  stande  to  obeyr 
performe,  and  fulfill  the  awarde,  arbitrament,  rule,  ordynance 
and  judgement  of  Henry  Brayne  Esq.  and  John  Whyte,  gent: 
arbitrators  indifferently  appointed  as  well  on  behalf  of  the 
said  David  as  on  behalf  of  the  said  Thomas,  to  arbitrate  and 
a  final  determination  to  make  of  and  uppon  all  manner  of 
accions,  sutes,  strifes,  covenants,  accomptes,  trespasses,, 
debts,  execucions  and  demands  whatever  they  be  from  the 
begynyng  of  the  world  untill  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  So 
alwaies  that  the  said  awarde  be  made  and  given  upp  at  this 
side  the  feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  next  ensuing 
the  date  of  these  presents.  That  then  this  obligacion  to  be 
utterly  voide  and  of  none  effect  or  els  to  stande  and  abide  in 
his  full  power,  strength  and  vertue.   Per  me  David  Harris. 

"  June  26,  1555." 

The  arbitrators  decide  as  follows  : — 

"  This  awarde  made  the  13th  day  of  August  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  3'ears  of  the  reignes  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1556)  by 
Henry  Brayne  Esq.  and  John  Whyte,  gent: 

"  First  we  do  awarde  that  the  said  partyes  on  this  side  the 
feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew  next  ensuing  shall  release  each 
the  one  to  the  other  all  action,  personal  sutes,  quarrels  and 
trespasses  from  the  begynyng  of  the  world  to  the  date 
hereof. 
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"  Item,  we  do  awarde  that  the  said  David  Harrys  befor 
the  16th  of  August  next  ensuing  shall  contente  and  pay  to 
Thomas  Walter  the  sum  of  26  shillings  and  8  pence,  to  be  paid 
at  the  now  mansion  house  of  the  said  David  Harris  in  Bristol, 
and  that  the  said  David  shall  stande  to  all  sue  charges  as  he 
hath  already  sustayned  in  the  sute  of  the  lawe  against  the 
said  Thomas.  And  we  do  awarde  that  he  the  said  Thomas 
Walter  shall  peasably  permit  and  suffer  the  said  David  Harris 
quietly  to  enjoy  all  such  croftes,  groves,  or  woodes,  landes, 
meadows,  pastures,  commons,  furres,  hethes  and  all  the  com- 
modytyes  and  profytts  thereunto  belonging  or  which  of  right 
ought  to  belong  comprysed  in  a  pair  of  indentures  bearing" 
date  1 5 18  between  Hymphrey  Say  veil  and  John  Harrys  as 
by  the  same  may  more  plainly  appear.  In  witness  whereof  to 
thys  o'er  present  awarde  we  have  put  o'er  seales.  Geven 
the  day  and  ye  are  fyrst  above  wrytten 

"  Henry  Brayn,  by  me  John  Whyte." 

Before  the  date  of  our  next  deed  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  as  such  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  we  have  of  a  religious  institution  being  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  some  years  before  the  breaking  of 
the  great  storm  which  overwhelmed  its  contemporaries 
throughout  the  country.  The  whole  story  as  given  by  John 
Latimer  in  his  Sixteenth-Century  Bristol  is  too  long  to  quote  : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Lord  de  la  Warr  of  the  day,  as  patron, 
and  George  Croft,  the  master,  upon  certain  conditions  and 
for  certain  considerations  parted  with  the  Hospital  buildings 
and  estates  to  Robert  Thorne,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  who 
desiring  to  found  a  grammar  school  in  the  town  intended 
to  utilise  the  buildings  for  that  purpose  ;  but  dying  before 
this  pious  intention  could  be  fulfilled,  the  estates  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  Nicholas  Thorne,  who  in  his  will 
dated  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1546,  directed  that  they- 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  as  trustees  for  carrying, 
out  his  brother's  wishes.   By  his  death  his  eldest  child,  a  boy, 
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became  legal  owner  of  the  estates,  and  nothing  could  be  done. 
When,  in  1557,  this  boy  died  under  age,  his  next  brother, 
Nicholas  Thorne,  succeeded,  who  on  attaining  his  majority,  in 
1561,  transferred  the  estates  to  the  Corporation. 

Our  next  document  is  a  survey  of  deeds  of  an  earlier  date 
than  itself. 

"  The  House  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  in  the 
City  of  Bristol. 

"  The  Court  of  the  Overseers  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
of  the  said  house  with  their  appurtenances  lying  some  in  the 
City  of  Bristol,  others  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  taken 
upon  oath  of  the  tenants  of  the  same  house  the  10th  day  of 
July  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  D.G.  Queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 
(1561),  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  Thorne,  gent:  before  John 
Seygbryte  and  Leonard  Poope  then  overseers  of  the  same  as 
follows  : — 

"  Thomas  Walter  holdeth  by  the  assignment  of  David 
Harrys  Alderman  of  the  Cittie  of  Bristol,  whereof  the  date  is 
the  13th  day  of  June  in  the  2nd  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  the  late 
king  of  famous  memory  King  Edward  VI,  the  manor,  messuage 
or  tenement  of  Little  Horfylde  otherwise  called  the  Heathe 
House  within  the  parish  of  Stapleton  with  his  appurtenances, 
that  is  to  say,  a  fayre  tenement,  a  barne  and  a  shepen  with 
three  closes  joyning  togeather  lying  about  the  same  tenement 
contayning  eight  acres  of  pasture.  , 

"  A  Close  called  the  Lake  contayning  13  acres  of  pasture 
"  A  Close  called  Wallgrove  contayning  2  J  acres  of  pasture 
'!  A  close  called  Mousehill  contayning  10  acres  of  pasture 
"  A  close  called  Roundabout  contayning  4  acres  of  pasture 
and  one  acre  of  mede 

"  A  Close  called  Clampan  contayning  6  acres  of  pasture 
and  one  acre  of  mede  ;  and  Richard  Berkeley  Esq.  hath  one 
acre  in  the  said  close  and  John  ap  Rise  hath  one  other  acre 
in  the  same  close  over  and  above  the  said  7  acres. 
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"  A  close  called  Welemede  contayning  2  acres  of  mede 
One  acre  of  mede  in  the  common  mede  of  Fylton 

"  20  acres  of  arable  lande,  whereof  12  acres  of  the  same 
lyeth  togeather  in  stonn  furlonge,  of  the  which  12  acres  4  of 
Ihem.  are  enclosed,  the  lande  of  Sir  Morris  Denis  Knt.  on  the 
•east  part  and  the  lande  of  Hugh  Kemyss  nowe  in  the  tenure 
of  Richard  Welshman  on  the  west  part 

"  8  acres  of  arrable  lande  rest  of  the  said  20  acres  lyeth 
togeather  in  the  lower  part  of  the  saidiylde  next  to  Stapleton. 

"  6  acres  of  arrable  lande  lying  in  divers  places  of  the  West 
fylde  whereof  three  of  them  lyeth  togeather  between  the  lande 
of  Sir  Morrys  Barkley,  Knt.  nowe  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas 
Atwoode  on  the  east  and  west  partes  and  the  other  3  acres 
the  said  Thomas  knowth  not  who  boundeth  it. 

"  8  acres  of  arrable  lande  lying  in  a  fylde  called  Asheley 
where  of  4  of  them  lyeth  togeather  and  shotythe  upon  Glass 
myll  between  the  lande  of  Robert  Brayne  Esq.  on  the  west 
parte  and  the  lande  late  of  Hugh  Kemyss  now  in  the  tenure  of 
Richard  Welshman  on  the  easte  parte  and  the  other  4  acres 
"lyeth  between  the  lande  of  the  said  Hugh  Kemyss  on  the  west 
parte  and  the  lande  of  Robert  Brayne  Esq.  on  the  east  parte. 
And  one  acre  of  mede  in  the  lower  end  of  the  same  IV 

acres 

"  To  have  and  to  hold  all  the  above  premises  to  the  said 
Thomas  Walter  during  the  rest  of  the  yeares  that  the  said 
David  Harrys  have  yet  to  come  by  vertue  of  a  deede  indented 
bearing  date  the  28th  day  of  September  a.d.  1506  and  the 
hole  term  that  is  contained  in  the  said  deede  is  99  years  from 
the  date  thereof. 

Summa  acrum  prati  7 
Summa  acrum  pasturi  47J 
Summa  acrum  arrabilis  36 

"The  same  Thomas  holdeth  by  a  deede  of  assignment 
made  by  the  sayd  David  Harrys  dated  July  3rd  in  the  3rd 
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year  of  o'er  Lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  A  great  close  joyning  to» 
the  manor  house  contayning  20  acres  of  pasture  which  close 
was  exchanged  with  divers  other  persons  longe  before  thys. 
time  for  other  ground  lying  in  divers  partes  of  the  paris  of 
Stapleton  for  the  commoditie  of  the  said  manor  house. 

"  Three  acres  of  arrable  lande  lying  togeather  in  a  fylde- 
called  Asheley  between  the  lande  of  Robert  Brayne  Esq.  on. 
the  south  west  part  and  the  lande  of  the  said  Robert  Brayne 
on  the  north  west  part. 

"  One  acre  of  arrable  in  the  same  fylde  lying  by  the  lande 
of  the  said  Robert  on  the  east  and  south  partes  and  half  an 
acre  of  arrable  in  the  same  fylde  lying  between  lande  of  the- 
said  Robert  on  the  Est  and  South  partes  of  the  same  half  acre.. 

"  One  acre  of  arrable  lying  in  Burdowne  between  the  lande 
of  the  said  Nicholas  Thorne  now  in  the  tenure  of  the  said 
Thomas  Walter  on  the  west  parte  and  the  land  of  Sir  Morris. 
Dennis  on  the  Est  parte. 

"  Half  an  acre  of  mede  lying  in  Podingmore 
"  Two  acres  and  three-quarters  of  mede  lying  in  Longmede- 
"  To  have  all  the  premises  to  the  said  Thomas  and  his. 
assignes  during  the  term  that  the  said  David  have  yet  to  come 
by  vertne  of  a  deede  indented  bearing  date  the  Eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  ninth  yeare  of  the  late  king  of  famous 
memory  Henry  VIII  which  deede  was  not  seen  in  the  courte 
nor  the  yeares  yet  to  come  are  not  mencioned  in  it.  Yelding 
and  paying  therefore  yearly  4  shillings,  quarterly  to  be  paid 

Summa  acrum  prati  3J 
pasturi  20 
arrabilis       6  J 

29J 

"  Ista  copia  concordat  cum  originali 

"  per  me  Morgan  Jones."* 

We  now  have  a  deed  which  Nicholas  Thorne,  junior,  who- 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  with  the  Corporation, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  enact,  and  which  was  afterwards. 
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•disputed.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  handing  back  by  them 
to  him  of  all  the  estates  which  he  had  vested  in  them  as 
trustees  for  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  uncle  and 
father.  For  these  he  agreed  to  pay  the  paltry  sum  of  £30 
yearly  : — 

1561.  "  This  Indenture  between  the  Mayor,  Burgesses 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Citie  of  Bristowe  of  the  one  part,  and 
Nicholas  Thorne  of  the  same  citie  sonne  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Thorne  of  the  same  citiee,  merchant  deceased  of  the  other  part 
Witnesseth  that  the  Mayor  etc.  grant  for  certain  considera- 
tions to  the  said  Nicholas  all  those  messuages,  lands,  cottages, 
stables,  edifices,  gardens,  orchardes  and  voyde  roomes  which 
the  said  Mayor  etc.  have  in  the  citie  and  subburbs  of  Bristol 
late  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  Hospital  of  the 
Barthilmewes  viz.  the  capital  house  of  the  said  Barthilmewes 
and  the  schole  house  and  the  other  edifices  and  houses  within 
the  outer  gate  of  the  said  capital  house  as  they  be  or  shall  be 
divided  by  a  mayne  wall  from  the  church  of  the  said  late 
hospital,  the  two  several  yles  or  small  chappells  within  the 
said  church  excepted  and  reserved  unto  the  said  Mayor  etc. 
for  the  use  of  the  free  school  established  within  the  said  house 
the  master  and  ushers  of  the  same  for  the  time  being,  And 
also  the  Mayor  etc.  grants  all  the  possessions  whatsoever  of 
the  hospital  in  the  parishes  of  Clifton,  Stapulton,  Horfield, 
Wickwar,  Sodbury  and  Brislington  to  the  said  Nicholas 
Thorne  for  the  rent  of  £30  yearly  to  the  use  and  mayntenance 
of  the  said  free  school.    Sept.  20,  1561." 

1572.  We  then  get  an  indenture  between  "  Nicholas 
Thorne,  gent:  of  Bristowe,  and  Thomas  Walter,  of  Horfield, 
yeoman/'  which  witnesses  "  that  the  said  Nicholas  for  the 
sum  of  £100  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  grants  to  him  all  his 
messuage  or  mansion  house  called  the  Hethe  House,  with  all 
its  lands  and  a  meadow  called  Whelemead.  Paying  yearly 
at  the  Tolzey  in  Bristowe  37  shillings  and  4  pence. 

"  Witnesses  Thomas  Hylinge,  John  Dye,  Arthur  Yonge, 
Thomas  Read,  and  Christopher  Gallaway." 
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Thomas  Walter,  of  Horfield,  who  we  now  find  securely- 
seized  of  Heath  House  and  its  lands  by  lease  both  from 
Nicholas  Thorne,  the  owner,  and  from  David  Harrys,  the 
lessee,  for  a  term  of  years,  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  Walter,  of  Piercefield,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, whose  arms  he  bore,  viz.  :  "  Azure,  upon  a  nut  bough 
issuing  from  the  sinister  base  proper  a  squirrel  seiant  or." 

1577.  The  next  document  is  the  will  of  Thomas  Walter, 
dated  15th  March,  1577,  wherein  he  describes  himself  as  of 
Horfield,  and  directs  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the  parish 
church  there.  "  To  his  son  John  Walter  he  leaves  all  his  lands 
and  tenements  in  the  parish  of  Littleton  and  all  the  right, 
title  and  terme  yet  to  come  which  he  had  in  the  farm  or 
mansion  house  of  Horfield  wherein  he  dwelt  on  condicion  that 
he  should  permit  his  wife  Joan  to  dwell  therein  but  should  John 
die  before  his  mother  that  then  his  estate  should  go  to  his  son 
Richard  in  default  of  whom  to  his  son  Thomas  failing  whom 
to  his  son  Nicholas.  He  gives  to  John  also  one  black  colte, 
six  cople  of  sheep  which  be  at  Westburie,  his  best  corn  wain, 
three  yokes,  three  oxen  strings  and  one  follow.  To  his  sons 
Thomas  and  Nicholas  his  tenement  called  the  Hethe  House 
with  all  its  appurtenances  and  to  the  survivor  of  them.  To 
his  son  Richard  £50,  to  his  daughter  Joan  £50,  to  his  daughters 
Agnes,  Margaret,  Ellen  and  Alice  £40  each,  to  his  sister  Eliza- 
beth Walter  £40.  He  appoints  his  trusty  friends  John  Large 
the  younger,  John  Dymocke  and  Richard  Jones  overseers  of 
his  will."  The  witnesses  are  John  Large,  Nicholas  Edwards, 
John  Oliver,  Nicholas  Walter,  Arthur  Phellips,  and  others. 

1578.  Dying  within  the  year,  he  was  buried,  according  to 
his  instructions,  at  Horfield,  on  29th  March,  1578. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Walter,  left  the  Littleton  and  Hor- 
field lands  to  his  descendants,  who  took  them  in  marriage  to 
the  Acton  family. 

1585.    Nicholas  Walter  died  in  1585,  by  which  event  his 
brother  Thomas  became  sole  owner  of  the  Heath  House  estate. 
Our  next  document  is  the  settlement  that  Thomas  made 
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before  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Baynham,  of 
Yate,  dated  20th  November,  1599.    It  reads  as  follows  : — 

1599.  "  This  Indenture  between  Thomas  Walter  of  Hor- 
field,  yeoman,  and  Richard  Cole  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Bristol,  Henry  Baynham  of  Yate,  clothier,  Thomas 
Bromley  of  Bristol  merchant,  and  Alexander  Baynham  sonne 
of  the  said  Henry  Baynham  of  the  other  part.  Witnesseth 
that  whereas  Thomas  Walter  deceased  late  father  of  the  above 
named  Thomas  was  in  his  lifetime  lawfully  seised  of  the  tene- 
ment called  the  Hethe  House  and  of  a  meadow  called  Wheal- 
mede  which  in  his  last  will  he  left  unto  him  the  said  Thomas 
and  his  brother  Nicholas  since  deceased  under  age,  now  in 
consideration  of  a  marriage  about  to  be  contracted  between 
the  said  Thomas  Walter  and  Elizabeth  daughter  of  the  above 
named  Henry  Baynham,  the  said  Thomas  grants  unto  the  said 
Richard  Cole  etc.  all  the  said  messuage  with  its  lands  to  be 
held  by  them  to  the  use  of  the  said  Thomas  for  life  and  then 
to  the  use  of  the  said  Elizabeth  during  widowhood  with 
remainder  to  their  issue  male  lawfully  begotten."  This  is 
signed  by  all  the  trustees. 

Presumably  Elizabeth  Baynham  brought  him  a  dowry  to 
set  against  the  Heath  House  estate,  for  there  was  money  to 
spend  on  buying  land  when  occasion  arose,  as  we  gather  from 
the  following  deed,  dated  1624  : — 

1624.  "  Thomas  Parker  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  gent:  and 
Joanna  his  wife  sell  for  £160  to  Thomas  Walter  of  Stapleton  all 
that  dwelling  house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wild  House 
with  its  lands  in  Stapleton  amounting  to  about  "80  acres." 
The  witnesses  to  this  are  :— 

"  William  Yeamans  (Notary  Public),  Thomas  Walter, 
Edward  Cox,  Richard  Walter,  Thomas  Frauncis  (jun.)  and 
Thomas  Mortimer." 

The  next  document,  a  deed  of  entail,  tells  us  the  name  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Walter's  son  : — 

1631.  "  This  Indenture  between  Thomas  Walter  of 
Stapleton,  gent:  of  one  part,  and  Matthew  Walter  his  son  and 
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rieir  apparent  by  Elizabeth  his  wife  of  the  other  part.  Wit- 
nesseth  that  whereas  the  said  Thomas  had  conveyed  the  Heath 
House  and  all  the  land  belonging  thereto  before  his  marriage 
to  his  own  use  and  after  his  decease  to  the  use  of  Elizabeth  his 
wife  and  after  the  decease  of  both  to  their  heirs  male  lawfully 
begotten.  This  present  Indenture  witnesseth  further  that  the 
said  Thomas  for  the  love  and  affection  which  he  teareth  to  his 
•said  son  doth  covenant  and  agree  with  the  said  Matthew 
Walter  to  permit  and  suffer  all  the  said  lands  etc.  to  come  and 
descend  immediately  upon  and  after  the  death  of  the  said 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  to  the  said  Matthew  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

"  Signed  in  the  presence  of  William  Yeamans,  Francis 
Yeamans,  Thomas  Walter,  and  others,  May  28th,  1631." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  advow- 
son  of  the  Church  of  Stapleton,  now  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  in  the  Ashton  papers  always  called  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles. 1  It  once  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  by  one 
of  whom  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Priory  of  St.  James 
of  Bristol,  which  was  itself  a  cell  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  At 
the  Dissolution  Henry  VIII  granted  the  priory  estates  to 
Henry  Brayne,  Esq.,  citizen  and  merchant  taylor  of  London. 
In  this  grant  was  included  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
churches  of  Stapleton  and  Mangotsfield.  Henry  Brayne  left 
a.  son,  Robert,  and  two  daughters,  Erne,  wife  of  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  and  Ann,  wife  of  George  Winter,  Esq. ;  on  their 
brother's  death  these  ladies  became  his  co-heirs.  Lady 
Somerset  left  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Charles 
Gerard,  Knt,  who  sold  the  fabric  of  St.  James'  Priory  to  the 
•Corporation  in  1626,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  into  the 
following  bond  with  Thomas  Walter  : — 

1  In  Ecton's  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasiicarum,  1742,  the  dedica- 
tion of  Stapleton  Church  is  given  as  the  Holy  Trinity.  For  his 
dedications  Ecton  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Browne  Willis.  It  is 
likely  that  the  change  of  dedication  is  owing  to  Ecton's  statement. 
It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Giles  is  given  as  the  patron  saint  in  a  subsequent 
deed  in  1691. 
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"Be  it  known  that  I,  Sir  Charles  Gerard  of  Hallsall  in  the 
co:  of  Lancashire,  Knt,  am  firmly  bound  to  Thomas  Walter 
of  Stapleton,  yeoman,  in  100  pounds  of  good  and  lawful  English 
money  etc.  The  condicion  of  this  obligacion  being  that  where- 
as I  for  £190  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  Walter  have  agreed  to 
sell  to  him  all  that  the  Rectorie  and  Parsonadge  of  Stapleton 
and  the  Vicaridge  thereof  with  all  tythes,  profitts  and  commo- 
dities belonging  to  the  same  and  one  ground  called  Monck's 
furlonge  containing  10  acres  and  a  pension  of  two  pounds  of 
wax  per  ann:  payable  by  the  Proctors  of  the  church  of  Staple- 
ton  and  the  tolls  of  the  mills  of  Stapleton  and  the  tythes, 
profitts  and  fruits  of  a  certain  hill  and  land  called  Northeway 
and  have  agreed  by  fine,  recovery  and  other  conveyances  to 
passe  and  assure  the  same  to  Matthew  Warren  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  clothier,  Frauncis  Creswicke  and  Thomas  Jackson  of 
the  said  city  merchants  to  the  intent  and  purpose  that  they 
shall  pass  by  deed  the  said  Rectory  and  lands  to  the  said 
Thomas  Walter  and  his  heirs  forever  or  to  John  Walter  sonne 
of  the  said  Thomas.  If  now  the  said  Sir  Charles  Gerard  shall 
passe  and  assure  the  said  premises  by  the  20th  day  of  June 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof.  That  then  this  obligacion  shall 
be  void  and  of  none  effect  or  els  to  remain  in  full  power,  force 
and  vertue.    April  24,  1626.    Signed  Cha:  Gerard. 

"  Witnesses  William  Yeamans  (Notary  Public) 
"  Edward  Cox." 

No  time  was  lost  in  completing  this  bargain,  as  our  next 
document,  dated  23rd  May,  1626,  is  a  royal  licence  from  King 
Charles  I,  "  allowing  on  payment  of  405.  his  beloved  and 
faithful  Charles  Gerard,  Knt.,  Matthew  Warren,  Francis 
Creswicke,  and  Thomas  Jackson  to  grant  and  alienate  to  his 
beloved  John  Walter  son  of  Thomas  Walter  all  that  the 
Rectory  of  Stapleton  with  all  manner  of  tythes  and  the  small 
tythes,  and  all  manner  of  tythes  and  toll  of  grain  to  the  mills 
belonging  and  the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  etc.  as  enumerated 
in  the  bond."  To  this  is  appended  a  well-preserved  specimen 
of  Charles's  great  seal. 
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Next  comes  the  actual  deed  of  purchase,  made  out  in  the 
name  of  John,  son  of  Thomas  Walter,  dated  20th  May,  1626. 
This  I  need  not  quote. 

Then  follows  Sir  Charles  Gerard's  receipt  for  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  purchase  money  : — 

"  Vicessimo  die  Mail  1626 
"  Receaved  by  me,  Sir  Charles  Gerard  of  Hallsall  in  the  countie 
Lane:  Knighte,  of  Thomas  Walter  of  Stapleton,  gent:,  the 
some  of  fourscore  and  tenne  poundes  of  lawful  English  money 
due  for  the  first  payment  of  the  like  sume  on  or  about  the  daie 
above  mencioned.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett 
my  hande  and  seale  the  daie  and  yeare  first  above  written 

"  Sealed  and  delivered  Cha:  Gerard 

in  the  presence  of  Tho:  Blount." 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  doings  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  the  records  are  silent  ;  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
Thomas,  living  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-three,  died  on 
2nd  May,  1652  ;  while  his  wife,  surviving  him  seven  years, 
died  on  21st  Jan.,  1659,  a&ed  eighty-six,  and  was  buried 
by  her  husband's  side  in  Stapleton  chancel.  Their  children 
were  three  sons — Matthew,  John,  and  William — and  six 
daughters,  to  whom  their  father  left  £100  each,  viz.  Elizabeth, 
Margarie,  Ann,  Joan,  Millicent,  and  Sarah.  What  became 
of  all  these  young  women  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

Matthew  Walter,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  succeeded 
to  the  Heath  House  and  Wild  House  estates.  The  first  deed 
of  his  that  we  find  is  dated  1645  : — 

1645.  "  This  Indenture,  made  the  20th  , of  Feb.  1645-6 
between  Matthew  Walter  of  Stapleton,  gent:  of  the  one  part 
and  Jeremy  Goughe  of  Milkesham  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  gentr 
and  Edward  Flower  of  Benacre  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  clothier, 
of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth  that  whereas  John  Malett  of 
Enmore  in  the  co:  of  Somerset  Esq.  by  his  lease  dated  May  5th 
1644  granted  to  the  said  Matthew  Waiter  all  that  piece  of 
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pasture  ground  called  the  Hill  containing  15  acres  and  a  piece 
of  meadow  called  Long  Mead  containing  5  acres  in  the  tithing 
of  Filton  in  the  parish  of  Almondsbury  now  in  the  tenure  of 
Margaret  Hyet  widow  for  the  natural  life  of  the  said  Matthew, 
and  whereas  there  is  a  marriage  shortly  to  be  solemnised 
between  the  said  Matthew  and  Jane  daughter  of  the  said 
Jeremy  Goughe  and  whereas  the  Wild  House  estate  is  assured 
to  her  by  way  of  joynture,  but  not  to  come  to  her  till  after  the 
death  of  the  parents  of  the  said  Matthew,  therefore  the  said 
Matthew  grants  the  Hill  and  Long  Mead  to  the  said  trustees 
as  provision  for  the  said  Jane  Goughe  in  case  of  widowhood. 
The  Witnesses  to  this  are  William  Yeamans,  Robert  Richards, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  John  Stevens."  Jj_39(^Qj)f> 
In  1653  he  buys  more  land  : — 

"  This  Indenture  made  between  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  of 
Stoke  Gifford,  Knt:  and  Richard  Berkeley  his  son  of  the  one 
part,  and  Matthew  Walter  of  Stapleton  of  the  other  part 
Witnesseth  that  for  the  sum  of  £20  paid  by  the  said  Matthew 
Sir  Maurice  and  Richard  sell  to  him  some  thirteen  acres  of 
land  lying  in  Stapleton.  Dated  Sept.  28th  1653 
"  Witnesses  John  Godfere  (attorney),  John  Blanch,  Robert 
Wimbowe  and  John  Webb." 

The  next  deed  deals  with  the  field  whose  curious  name, 
Wheelmeade,  has  been  so  often  mentioned  : — 

1660.  "  This  Indenture  made  June  7th  1660  between 
Matthew  Walter  of  Stapleton,  gent:  of  the  one  part  and  Andrew 
Hooke  of  the  city  of  Bristoll,  brewer,  of  the  other  part. 
Witnesseth  that  the  said  Matthew  for  the  sum  of  £63  6s.  8d. 
paid  by  the  said  Andrew  Hooke  grants  and  sells  to  him  all  that 
close  of  meadow  ground  known  by  the  name  of  Whillmeade 
containing  two  acres  situate  in  the  parish  of  Phillip  and  Jacob 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester  and  in  the  tithing  of  Stapleton 
between  the  stream  running  from  Grove  Mill  to  the  river  of 
Frome  on  the  south  side,  the  common  mead  called  Rodemead 
on  the  east  and  grounds  of  the  said  Andrew  called  Long  Mead 
and  Oxenlease  on  the  north  and  west. 
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"  Witnesses,  Rich:  Baugh,  Rich:  Christmas,  William 
Barwicke  and  Francis  Yeamans." 

1668.  Eight  years  afterwards  Matthew  makes  another 
small  land  purchase,  a  very  small  one,  viz.  half  an  acre  of 
land  lying  in  Northeway  field  in  Staple  ton  for  £2.  The 
witnesses  to  this  transaction  are  Edward  Browne,  Thomas 
Hartwell,  and  William  Steavens,  the  date  April  23rd,  1668. 

On  23rd  July  of  the  same  year  Matthew  and  Christian,  his 
second  wife,  sell  to  Eusebius  Brooke,  merchant,  of  Bristol, 
"  All  the  tithe  of  corne,  graine  and  hey  arising  from  his  land 
at  Stapleton."  This  is  signed  in  the  presence  of  Tho:  Ricroft, 
John  Andrews  and  William  Cox. 

A  list  of  the  tithe  payers  of  the  parish  is  extant,  with  the 
names  of  the  fields  from  which  the  tithe  arose  ;  it  is  for  the 
year  1673,  the  amount  collected  being  £55  8s. 

1673.  On  23rd  Nov.,  1673,  Matthew  sells  an  acre  of 
meadow  lying  in  Mikilmeade,  in  Stapleton,  to  John  Harford, 
baker,  of  Barton  Regis,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  The  witnesses  to 
this  are  John  Curtis,  Robert  Cooke,  Thomas  Yeamans,  and 
Thomas  Curtis. 

1680.    Matthew  Walter  made  his  will  on  23rd  Sept.,  1680  : — 

"  I,  Mathew  Walter  of  Stapleton,  ordain  that  my  body  be 
buried  in  the  upper  Isle  of  the  Chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Stapleton.  I  leave  to  my  son  Thomas  20s.,  to  my  daughter 
Hannah  Lloyd  20s.,  to  Mary  my  maidservant  10s.,  to  Mr.  Iron, 
parson  of  Stapleton,  20s.,  To  my  loving  wife  Christian  my 
moiety  of  the  two  messuages  at  or  neare  the  Backe  in  Bristoll 
and  after  her  death  to  my  son  Matthew  and  his  heirs.  All 
the  residue  of  my  goods  to  my  wife." 

This  was  proved  in  1686. 

1686.  His  death  took  place  on  28th  April,  1686,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  His  first  wife  had  long  since  pre-deceased 
him,  and  he  had  married,  secondly,  a  lady  called  Christian, 
surname  unknown,  who  survived  him.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  and  three  daughters, 
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Hannah  (Mrs.  Lloyd),  Elizabeth  and  Jane,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known. 

Thomas  Walter,  the  son  and  heir,  succeeded  to  the  estates. 

Our  next  deed  is  the  settlement  on  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Rowles,  of  the  Cockshoote, 
Newnham,  Gloucestershire,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  £600, 
in  return  for  which  his  estates  are  settled  on  her.  It  is  dated 
27th  Sept.,  1677.  The  witnesses  are  Thomas  Pyrke,  Thomas 
Rycroft,  Thomas  Wade,  and  John  Symonds. 

Thomas  had  previously  been  engaged  to  this  lady's  elder 
sister,  Anne  Rowles  ;  the  marriage  settlement  was  even  drawn 
up  and  signed.  It  has  been  preserved,  and  is  dated  1st  April, 
1676  ;  it  provides  the  bride  with  £600  dowry,  but,  as  though 
to  protest  against  the  date  of  her  settlement,  the  unfortunate 
Anne  sickened  and  died  before  her  wedding  day.  Thomas, 
fearful  of  losing  the  £600,  quickly  consoled  himself,  and 
secured  the  dowry  by  marrying  her  next  sister  Mary. 

In  1674  he  had  bought  from  John,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
whose  wife  was  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  John  Malett,  of 
Enmore,  the  reversion  of  the  lease  of  the  land  called  the  Hill 
and  Long  mead,  which  had  been  sold  to  his  father,  Matthew, 
on  lives  which  were  now  getting  very  old.  He  paid  £60,  The 
following  are  witnesses  to  this  deed  :  W.  Fanshawe,  Richard 
Blancourt,  Richard  Cogswell. 

We  next  find  him  granting  certain  of  the  tithes  to  the 
incumbent  of  Stapleton  : — 

1691.  "  This  Indenture  made  the  3rd  day  of  Sept.  in  the 
3rd  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lord  and  Lady 
William  and  Mary,  etc  etc.  between  Thomas  Walter  of 
Stapleton,  gent.,  of  the  one  part  and  Robert  Drew  of  the 
parish  aforesaid  clerke  of  the  other  parte.  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Thomas  doth  demise  grant  and  farm  lett  to  the  said 
Robert  Drew  all  and  all  manner  of  tithes  both  great  and  small 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  of  Stapleton  aforesaid  belonging 
with  air  the  profitts  and  commodities  of  a  certain  hill  and  lane 
called  Norway  within  the  same  parish  and  all  manner  of  tithe 
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and  toll  of  graine  brought  to  any  the  mills  in  the  said  parish 
(all  manner  of  tithes  of  corne  and  hay  within  the  said  parish 
excepted  and  foreprized  out  of  this  demise  or  grant  and  alsoe 
liberty  of  the  pave,  or  paving  being  about  the  steppes  at  the 
upper  End  of  the  Chauneell  of  the  said  Chappell  for  a  burying 
place  for  the  family  of  the  said  Thomas  Walter).  To  have  and 
1  to  hold  the  said  tithes  etc.  unto  the  said  Robert  Drew  from  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof  for  the  term  of  seaven  yeares  next 
following  soe  and  not  els  as  he  the  said  Robert  Drew  shall  soe 
long  live  and  officiate  in  the  said  Chappell  personally,  paying 
yearely  the  rent  of  13s.  and  4d.  And  the  said  Robert  doth 
promise  that  he  from  time  to  time  during  the  said  term  at  his 
own  proper  costs  and  charges  as  need  be  shall  repair  and  make 
good  the  reparations  of  the  said  Chauneell  of  the  said  Chappell 
called  St.  Giles  of  Stapleton,  such  as  shall  be  occasioned  by  fire 
excepted  and  the  same  soe  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  term 
leave  and  yield  up.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  above 
named  have  interchangeably  putt  their  hands  andseales  1691. 
Robert  Drew. 

"  Witnesses  Ellnar  Browne,  Mary  Walter." 

1692.  On  23rd  April,  1692,  Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Rochester  and  her  daughters,  Lady  Ann  Baynton  and  Lady 
Mallett  Willmot  renewed  the  lease  of  the  Mill  and  Longmead 
to  him. 

A  miniature  portrait  of  Thomas  Walter,  painted  on  copper, 
is  preserved.  Both  by  his  face  and  sombre  dress  one  would 
judge  him  to  have  been  of  a  severe  and  sober  turn  of  mind, 
given  to  much  discussing  of  the  scriptures,  and  holding  in  all 
probability  opinions  which  in  these  days  we  term  evangelical. 
He  made  his  will,  in  1722,  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  Thomas  Walter  of  Stapleton,  being  ancient  and  very 
feeble  and  weak  in  body,  but  thanks  be  to  God  of  sound  and 
perfect  memory,  ordain  as  follows  : — >. 

Imprimis  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  east  side  of  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  of  Stapleton 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  a  ring  of  20s.  value  to  my  son  Larkin 
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and  his  wife  and  to  my  son  Rowles  and  his  wife.    To  my  son 
Rowles  my  waggons  and  all  my  utensils  of  plowing  provided 
that  my  wife  have  the  use  of  them  for  life. 
To  my  grandson  George  Larkin  £20. 

To  my  grand-daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Walter  £20  each. 
To  my  dear  and  loving  wife  all  the  parcels  of  land  I  bought 
of  my  cousin  Thomas  and  Thomas  Watkins  called  the  Hill  or 
sheep  pastures.  All  the  rest  of  my  estate  to  my  dear  and 
loving  wife. 

"  Signed  Thomas  Walter. 
Witnesses  Jo.  Barteley,  Thomas  Wye,  Jos:  Saunders." 

He  died  on  28th  December,  1728,  aged  eighty-one,  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  surviving  him  many  years,  was  not  laid  by  his 
side  till  1744,  in  which  year  she  died  on  25th  January,  aged 
ninety. 

They  left  six  children,  Rowles,  Matthew,  Thomas,  Ann, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Mary,  who  was  born  on  3rd  May,  1680,  married  Josiah 
Larkin,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  George  Larkin.  Rowles  Walter,  the  eldest  son, 
succeeded  to  the  Heath  House  estate  ;  of  the  others  nothing 
is  known.  On  a  stone  in  old  Stapleton  chancel  might  have 
been  seen  this  inscription  : — 

"  THOMAS  WALTER  DYED  DEC!  28,  I728  AGED 
8l  HE  WAS  A  MAN  OF  LEARNING,  MILD  IN 
HIS  TEMPER,  PLEASANT  IN  HIS  CONVERSATION, 
REMARKABLE  FOR  TEMPERANCE,  BELOVED  BY 
HIS  NEIGHBOURS  AN  INDULGENT  FATHER 
AND  THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS." 

1711.  Rowles  Walter,  son  arid  heir  of  Thomas,  was  born 
on  27th  July,  1689,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  the 
City  of  Bristol.  He  was  married  on  3rd  January,  1712,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Pyrke,  Esq.,  of  Little  Dean, 
Gloucestershire,  whose  descendants  still  reside  there.  The 
marriage  settlement  is  dated  1st  October,  1711,  the  bride 
bringing  £1,000  as  her  portion.  The  Heath  House  estate,  after 
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the  family  custom,  was  put  into  trust  against  it.    A  memor- 
andum on  the  back  of  the  settlement  is  witnessed  by  Jos. 
Edwards,  Gilbert  Fleming,  and  Bathsheba  Biam  her  mark. 
By  this  marriage  Rowles  Walter  had  four  children  : — 
Mary,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Deborah,  born  nth  January,  1715,  died  an  infant. 
Elizabeth,  born  13th  June,  1717,  died  young,  and 
Thomas,  born  7th  May,  1724,  died  unmarried  8th  October, 
1738. 

In  1715  Rowles  and  his  father  joined  in  leasing  to  a  Mr. 
John  Parsons  land  in  Stapleton  for  twenty-one  years.  His 
portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  were  painted  :  the  one  belongs  to 
Captain  Cottrell-Dormer,  and  the  other  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Woodbine-Parish. 

By  the  kindness  of  our  member,  Alderman  J.  Fuller  Eberle, 
I  am  able  to  exhibit  a  relic  of  Rowles  Walter  in  the  shape  of  his 
hunting  flask  delightfully  quaint  in  shape,  with  his  name, 
address,  and  the  date,  1728,  engraved  around  the  silver  screw 
top  ;  the  glass,  though  very  thick,  is  cracked. 

Rolwes,  failing  to  reach  the  standard  of  longevity  estab- 
lished by  his  forefathers,  died  on  24th  April,  1733,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-four,  and  is  buried  at  Stapleton.  Jane,  his 
widow,  doing  her  best  to  atone  for  his  shortcomings,  achieved 
the  quite  respectable  age  of  ninety-one,  dying  on  9th  December, 
1781.    She  was  buried  with  her  husband. 

With  the  death  of  Rowles  and  of  his  only  son  came  to  an 
end  the  fine  old  Gloucestershire  stock  of  Walter  of  Heath 
House,  which  for  five  generations  had  occupied  the  same 
dwelling  and  farmed  the  same  land,  a  type  of  Englishman, 
sad  to  say,  practically  extinct  in  this  country — -would  that  it 
could  be  re-created  in  these  days.  Living  peaceful,  uneventful 
lives,  the  head  of  each  succeeding  generation  took  unto  himself 
a  wife,  brought  a  plentiful  family  into  the  world,  spent  his 
many  years  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  simple  avocations,  took 
some  part  in  village  politics  but  mixed  not  at  all  in  the  great 
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world,  and,  finally,  when  this  mortal  coil  was  shaken  off,  took 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  respect,  if  not  the  love,  of  all  his. 
neighbours.  To  men  such  as  these  the  words  of  the  poet  Gray 
are  singularly  applicable  : — 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way." 

Thomas  Walter,  only  son  of  Rowles  and  Jane,  was  sent  to- 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  an  undergraduate 
of  Balliol  College.  He  died  under  age,  in  1738,  and  is  buried 
at  Stapleton.  Letters  of  administration  of  his  goods  were 
granted  to  his  sister,  Mary,  who  by  his  death  became  the  sole 
survivor  and  heiress  of  the  Walter  family. 

Born  on  14th  November,  1713,  she  was  the  eldest  child  of 
her  parents,  and  the  only  one  who  reached  maturity.  Her 
portrait,  as  a  determined-looking  old  woman,  hangs  at  Ashton 
Court.  She  married  on  19th  August,  1736,  Joseph,  one  of  the 
nine  children  of  Joseph  Whitchurch,  a  Bristol  merchant,  who, 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  pursued  a  mercantile 
career  in  our  city,  in  which,  though  acquiring  some  wealth,  he 
seems  to  have  gained  no  distinction,  as  his  name  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  holding  prominent  office,  either  in  the  city  of 
Bristol  or  the  county  of  Gloucester.  No  settlement  on  his 
marriage  with  Mary  Walter  has  been  found,  but  we  have  a 
deed  or  two  showing  that  he  bought  land  which  adjoined  his 
wife's  estate. 

1766.  "  This  Indenture  signed  the  5th  of  March  1766 
between  Standfast  Smith  of  Bristol  apothecary  and  Jacob 
Riddle  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Phillip  and  St.  Jacob,  lime  burner,, 
trustees  of  the  last  will  of  Edward  Colston  Wilkins,  late  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  gent,  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Wilkins,  late  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  mariner,  deceased,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Joseph  Whitchurch  Esq.  of  Stapleton  of  the  other  part 
Witnesseth  that  for  the  sum  of  £450  paid  by  the  said  Joseph 
the  said  trustees  sell  to  him  all  that  close  of  meadow  or  pasture 
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ground  (now  three  closes)  in  Stapleton  known  by  the  name  of 
Glass  Mill  Leaze  containing  14  acres  and  also  all  right  of 
common  in  the  Forest  of  Kingswood  belonging  to  the  said 
close. 

"  Witnesses  John  Bush  (Notary  Public) 
"  Nathan  Windey." 

To  Joseph  and  Mary  Whitchurch  was  born  one  only  child, 
a  daughter,  named  Jane  after  her  grandmother.  Her  birth 
took  place  in  1739  ;  the  exact  date  I  cannot  give,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  her  baptismal  certificate.  Unfortunately, 
no  family  correspondence  of  this  period  has  been  preserved,  so 
we  are  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  her  early  life,  and  must 
therefore  stride  forward  at  once  to  her  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  Stapleton  on  nth  August,  1767.  Being  an  only  child, 
she  was  heiress  not  only  to  the  Heath  House  estate,  but  also 
to  all  that  Joseph  Whitchurch,  her  father,  had  brought  in. 

At  this  period  there  lived  at  Ashton  Court,  Somersetshire, 
Sir  Jarrit  Smith,  Bart.,  who  had  married  Florence  Smyth, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Sir  John  Smyth,  of  Long  Ashton, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  Hugh  and  Thomas.  Being  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  lawyer  to  boot,  he  resolved  that  his 
sons,  if  they  did  not  marry  for  money,  should  at  least  marry 
where  money  was,  with  the  result  that  the  said  sons  having 
been  brought  up  to  show  strict  filial  obedience  were  without 
let  or  hindrance  speedily  disposed  of  to  the  two  principal  local 
heiresses  of  the  day.  John  Hugh  espoused  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Henry  Woolnough,  of  Bristol  and  Pucklechurch, 
while  Thomas  led  our  heiress  Jane  to  the  altar. 

1767.  Their  marriage  certificate  I  have  copied  from  the 
Stapleton  register : — 

' '  Thomas  Smyth  of  Long  Ashton  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
Esq.  and  Jane  Whitchurch  of  this  parish,  spinster,  were  married 
in  this  parish  church  by  license  this  nth  day  of  August  a.d. 
1767  by  me 

Samuel  Whitchurch 

Minister  of  Stapleton. 
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This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us  Thomas  Smyth  and 
Jane  Whitchurch  in  the  presence  of 
Elizabeth  Smyth 
John  Hugh  Smyth 
Henry  Miles  (Sexton)." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whitchurch  was  the  bride's  uncle. 

The  marriage  settlement,  dated  July  16th,  1767,  tells  us 
that  Joseph  Whitchurch  settles  £5,000  upon  his  daughter, 
which  is  met  by  Sir  Jarrit  settling  the  following  farms  upon 
his  son  :  Whitchurch  farm,  Elmington  farm  in  Henbury, 
May's  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Westerleigh,  and  Knowle  farm  in 
Bedminster,  440  acres  in  all.  The  trustees  were  Michael 
Miller,  Esq.,  of  the  Great  House,  Henbury,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Norbonne  Berkeley,  Lord  Bottetourt,  ]ord  of  the 
manor  of  Stapleton,  and  last  male  Berkeley  of  Stoke  Gifford. 

The  arms  borne  by  Joseph  Whitchurch  were  :  "  Gules, 
.3  Talbots'  heads,  2  and  1,  erased  or,  on  a  chief  argent,  gutty  du 
-sang,  a  lion  passant  sable."  These  quartering  Walter  were 
borne  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  with  those  of  Smyth  by 
Thomas  Smyth. 

Thomas  and  Jane  Smyth  began  their  married  life  at  May's 
Hill,  in  Pucklechurch  parish,  where  their  children  were  born. 

Joseph  Whitchurch's  will  is  dated  19th  February,  1768  : — 

"  I,  Joseph  Whitchurch,  of  Stapleton  etc.,  give  to  my 
beloved  wife  Mary  Whitchurch  all  my  household  goods, 
furniture,  plate,  linen,  post-chaise,  chaise  harness  and  chaise 
horses.  And  whereas  I  am  seized  in  fee  of  my  own  right  of 
divers  lands  and  hereditaments  particularly  in  and  near  the 
.said  parish  of  Stapleton,  I  hereb}^  give  such  unto  Richard 
Combe  of  Eamshill  in  the  co.  of  Somerset  and  Thomas  Edwards 
.Freeman  of  Battisford,  co.  Gloucester  for  the  use  of  my  wife 
during  her  life  and  afterwards  in  trust  for  my  only  child  Jane, 
wife  of  Thomas  Smyth  Esq.  of  Pucklechurch,  and  after  my  said 
daughter's  decease  to  the  use  of  the  said  Thomas  Smyth  with 
remainder  to  their  issue  lawfully  begotten  failing  whom  to 
.my  nephew  Joseph  Whitchurch  second  son  of  my  brother 
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James  Whitchurch.   I  also  give  my  copy  hold  lands  in  HorneldL 
which  I  bought  from  Arthur  Jepson  to  the  said  trustees  to  the 
use  of  my  wife.    Signed  Joseph  Whitchurch. 
"  Witnesses    Francis  Woodward 
"  Robt.  Hale 
"  Mary  Hale." 
In  a  codicil:   "  To  my  dear  sister"  Jane  Whitchurch  £20 
per  ann  " 

Jeremiah  Dean,  of  Stapleton,  andjjeremiah  Osborne,  of 
the  City  of  Bristol,  gent.,  swore  to  the  handwriting  of  this, 
codicil. 

Will  proved  December,  1772. 

In  the  old  church  of  Stapleton  was  this  inscription  : — 

"  UNDER  THIS  STONE  BY  HIS  OWN  APPOINTMENT 
LIES  INTERRED  THE  RELICKS  OF  JOSEPH 
WHITCHURCH  ESQ.  WHO  DYED  THE  6TH  OF 
AUGUST  1772.  HE  WAS  AN  AFFECTIONATE 
HUSBAND,  A  KIND  FATHER  AND  A  SINCERE 
FRIEND,  AND  REJOICED  IN  EVERY  OPPORTU- 
NITY OF  RENDERING  SERVICE  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRESSED." 

To  Thomas  and  Jane  were  born  at  May's  Hill  five  children  1 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

1st. — Florence,  born  on  Saturday,  27th  May,  1769,  at 
10  a.m. 

2nd. — Hugh,  born  3rd  March,  1771,  died  on  28th  March,, 
and  buried  at  Pucklechurch. 

3rd. — Hugh,  born  4th  July,  1772. 

4th. — John,  born  on  Friday,  9th  February,  1776,  at  7  a.rcu 
5th. — Mary,  born  on  Sunday,  2nd  August,  1778. 
The  news  of  the  birth  of  the  first  boy  was  conveyed  in  the- 
following  letters  to  Sir  Jarrit  Smith  : — 

"  Pucklechurch,  3rd  March  1771 

"  Hond  Sir 

"  I  have  the  Happiness  to  acquaint  you  that  my  Wife  was, 
safely  delivered  of  a  Fine  Boy  this  morning  at  two  o'clock  and 
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with  the  child  is  as  well  as  can  be  Expected.  We  hope  Your- 
self, my  Brother  and  Sister  are  well  and  that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  you  here  soon  and  am  with  our  joint  Duty  and 
Love  as  Due  to  both  Hond.  Sir 

"  Your  ever  Dutiful  Son 

"  Thos:  Smyth. 
Ann  Golding  Delivered  my  Wife  before  Mr.  B.  came. 
"  To   Sir  Jarrit  Smith  Bart. 

"  Ashton  Court." 

The  Mr.  B.  here  mentioned  is  our  old  friend  William  Barrett 
the  Bristol  historian,  who  adds  his  own  congratulations  : — 

"  Pucklechurch,  \  after  4  o'clock 
"  3  March  1771. 

"  Sir 

"  T'is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  inform 
you  of  the  happy  event  of  your  having  a  Grandson  born — 
I  communicate  this  piece  of  news  with  ye  greater  pleasure  to 
myself  as  I  know  it  will  be  so  satisfactory  and  agreeable  a 
circumstance  to  you.  It  is  a  lovely  fine  Boy  ;  and  promises 
by  all  appearances  at  present  not  speedily  to  leave  ye  new 
world  he  has  just  entered  he  looks  healthy  and  strong.  The 
mother  is  likewise  in  a  very  promising  way  of  doing  well  after 
a  most  favourable  time  any  Woman  could  possibly  have. 
I  sincerely  congratulate  you  and  yr.  family  on  the  Occasion 
and  am  with  compliments  to  the  Captn.  and  his  Lady  Sir 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Wm  Barrett." 

This  child,  who  was  called  Hugh,  did  not  fulfil  Mr.  Barrett's 
rosy  prognostications  :  he  died  on  28th  March  following. 

However,  a  second  letter  from  Barrett  tells  us  that  another 
boy  came  into  the  world  in  the  following  year  : — 

"  Pucklechurch, 

«  Good  Sir,  "      July  1772 

"  T'is  with  the  since  rest  pleasure  I  congratulate  you  on  ye 
Birth  of  a  Grandson,  so  desirable  an  event  and  so  happily  over 
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cannot  but  be  an  additional  pleasure  to  the  family.  Both 
Mother  and  Child  are  very  well  and  every  present  circumstance 
promises  success.  Mrs.  Smyth  was  taken  ill  at  1  o'clock  and 
delivered  at  7  this  morning.  T'is  a  lovely  Boy  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  happy  enough  this  time  to  preserve  him  to  the 
mutual  happiness  of  the  parents  and  an  increase  of  Joy  to  all. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect  Sr. 

"  Yr.  obligd.  and  obedient 

"  Humbl:  Servt.  Wm  Barrett." 

This  child  lived  to  succeed  to  the  Ashton  Court  estates  as 
Sir  Hugh  Smyth. 

At  midnight  on  Saturday,  18th  January,  1783,  died  Sir" 
Jarrit  Smith,  Bart.,  of  Ashton  Court,  leaving  to  his  younger 
son,  Thomas  Smyth,  all  his  lands  in  Bristol  and  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  besides  those  lands  already  settled  upon  him. 
This  inheritance,  added  to  the  Heath  House  property,  made 
a  large  estate,  for  which  the  ancient  Heath  House,  of  which 
we  have  no  picture,  was  far  too  small  a  mansion.  Therefore 
we  find  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  Sir  Jarrit's  death, 
Thomas  Smyth  and  his  wife,  with  the  approval  of  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Witchurch,  set  about  building  a  solid  modern  house  close 
to  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  they  determined  to  pull  down. 
The  following  memorandum  gives  us  the  whole  matter  in  a 
nutshell  :-       g&£_.  j 

1783.  "  The  under-named  John  Hensley,  builder,  joiner 
and  cabinet  maker  of  the  city  of  Bath,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  £2,169  to  be  paid  at  the  stipulated  times  do  hereby 
agree  with  Thomas  Smyth  Esq.,  to  erect  and  build  for  Irm 
near  his  present  dwelling  house  at  Stapleton  in  Gloucestershire 
a  new,  good  and  substantial  dwelling-house  and  offices  in  all 
respects  agreeable  to  the  within  plans  and  to  execute  the 
same  in  a  complete  and  workmanlike  manner  according  to 
the  scale  drawn  on  such  plan  and  conformable  to  the  estimate  - 
also  hereunto  annexed  and  to  be  finished  as  specified  in  a 
particular  lately  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Zachary  Bailey  in  his  hands, 
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subscribed  by  me  and  the  said  Thomas  Smyth,  and  I  agree  to 
allow  him  the  said  Thomas  Smyth  for  the  old  building  £110 
and  to  take  down  and  clear  the  same  at  my  expense  so  that 
the  net  monies  to  be  paid  by  the'  said  Thomas  Smyth  will  be 
£2,059.  In  consideration  whereof  the  under-named  Thomas 
Smyth  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  him  the  said  John  Hensley 
£2,059  by  four  installments,  viz.  £400  on  raising  the  second 
floor,  £500  more  on  covering  in,  £500  more  on  the  1st  of  March 
next  ensuing,  and  the  remaining  £659  on  the  whole  building 
being  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Thomas  Smyth 
which  the  said  John  Hensley  doth  hereby  agree  to  finish  inside 
and  out  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1784.  As  witness 
our  hands  this  16th  day  of  April,  1783. 

"  Witness  Tho:  Smyth 

"  Mary  Whitchurch  Jno.  Hensley. " 

In  the  following  May  a  slight  alteration  to  the  above  agree- 
ment was  made,  whereby  John  Hensley  undertook  that  not 
only  the  bow  front  of  the  intended  messuage  should  be  of  the 
best  common  ashler,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  west  front,  on 
payment  by  Mr.  Smyth  of  £69  over  and  above  the  first  agreed 
price. 

On  20th  April,  1784,  a  further  agreement  was  entered  into : — • 
"  Estimate  for  building  for  Thomas  Smyth  Esq.  at  his 
house  in  Stapleton  a  brewhouse,  gardener's  house,  man's  room, 
weighing-room  with  a  room  for  ye  gardener  over.  Mr.  Smyth 
to  finde  boards  for  ye  floor,  the  Brewhouse  to  be  paved  and  all 
the  other  offices  together  with  the  Court-yard,  the  Laundry 
Washouse  and  man's  room  to  be  cealed  and  plastered  and 
White-washed  ;  also  a  reservoir  by  the  well  in  the  orchard 
10  feet  square  arched  over,  with  a  door  and  frame  to  go  down 
in  it  to  clean,  also  a  pump  house  with  door  and  frame  to  lock 
up,  the  digging  out  of  the  reservoir  and  hauling  rubble  in- 
cluded and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner  for  the  sum  of  ' 

"  £128    12  10 
"  Signed  Jno.  Hensley." 
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As  might  be  expected,  during  the  course  of  building  various 
extras  were  thought  of  and  ordered,  as  : — 

To  extra  on  Marble  and  ornaments  in  the  Bed- 
chamber          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  £51    0  0 

,,            for  Painswick  staircase        . .        . .  12  12  0 

,,    for  chimneys  in  the  Parlours         . .  500 
To  two  large  packing  cases  made  in  my  shop  for 

your  glasses     ,.        ..        ..        ..        ..  220 

To  screw  and  nails  and  a  man  helping  pack  glasses  0  10  0 

With  all  extras  included,  the  total  amount  paid  by  Mr. 
Smyth  came  to  the  amazingly  small  sum  of  £2,408  5s.,  which 
the  following  receipt  tells  us  : — 

"  Memorandum 

"  4th  September  1784,  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have 
had  and  received  from  Thomas  Smyth  Esq.  in  the  contract 
hereunto  annext  named  the  sum  of  £2,408  :  5  :  0,  being  in  full 
of  all  claims  and  demands  which  I  can  or  may  have  on  him  on 
account  of  the  consideration  money  mentioned  therein  or 
otherwise  and  in  full  of  all  demands  whatsoever  as  witness 
my  hand 

"  J  no.  Hensley 

"  Witnesses 

"  M.  Bridgen 

"  Nathaniel  Underwood." 

f  No  correspondence  remains  to  tell  us  when  the  Smyth 
family  moved  into  the  new  Heath  House,  nor  do  we  find 
any  expression  of  regret  over  the  demolition  of  the  old 
mansion. 

The  next  event  in  the  family  was  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smyth's 
mother,  the  actual  owner  of  the  Heath  House  estate,  which 
took  place  on  8th  September,  1790  ;  she  was  laid  to  rest  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  Stapleton  chancel.  The  handsome 
monument  erected  to  her  memory  may  still  be  seen  : — 
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"  in  the  vault  in  this  chancel  with  her 
ancestors  and  affectionately  beloved  hus- 
band rests  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection 
mary,  relict  of  joseph  whitchurch  esq. 
the  sole  heiress  of  rowles  walter  esq.  and 
surviving  descendant  of  a  family  who  re- 
sided in  great  esteem  and  respect  near  four 
centuries  at  heath  house  in  this  parish,  her 
conscientious  discharge  of  all  social  and 
religious  duties  made  her  deservedly  es- 
teemed in  her  life  time  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted at  her  death  more  particularly  by 
her  sorrowing  daughter  and  only  child 
jane,  wife  of  thomas  smyth  esq.,  who  in- 
scribes this  memorial  to  the  best  of  mothers. 
"  obiit  8th  Sept.  1790  aged  77." 

Two  or  three  letters  from  Mr.  Smyth's  cousin,  Edward 
Gore,  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire  and  of  Flax  Bourton,  are 
of  interest : — 

"  Sunday  Night 

41  Dr.  Sir 

"I  set  off  to-morrow  for  Bourton  and  hope  to  meet  you 
Thursday  next  at  Mr.  Osborne's  to  settle  the  late  Mr.  Seagar's 
accounts  and  elect  new  Trustees.  I  hope  the  election  will  be 
in  favour  of  Families  long  resident  at  Henbury  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  not  exotics  and  foreign  plants.  Mr. 
Langton  was  at  Prayers  here  this  morning,  he  is  obliged  to  be 
at  the  King's  Levy  Wednesday  next  to  present  a  second  address 
from  the  Dissenters  at  Frome,  he  presented  the  loyal  address 
of  the  churchmen  before.  Sir  John  Trevylian  was  desired  to 
present  the  last  address  but  is  confined  in  the  country  by  the 
gout.  Marquis  of  Bath  desired  Mr.  Langton  to  present  the 
address.  Mr.  Langton  has  200  Freeholders  dissenters  at 
Frome  in  his  interest.     Lady  Mostyn  continues  very  well 
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and  unites  with  mine  her  kind  compliments  to  all  the 
Stapleton  Family 

'"  I  am 

"  Dr.  Sir 

"  Your  affect:  and  sincere  Friend 
Ed.  Gore 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  at  Ashton  Court  in  the  Holidays.  I 
have  not  been  very  well  lately.  I  have  taken  more  exercise  in 
Hunting  than  my  strength  will  permit.  I  shall  go  home  in  a 
day  in  my  own  chaise. 

"  Excuse  haste 
"  Thomas  Smyth  Esq. 
"  Stapleton.'' 

"  Dr:  Sir 

"  Lady  Mostyn  hath  just  received  a  letter  from  my  son 
Langton  in  which  he  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall  be  in 
Oxfordshire  Thursday  or  Friday  next  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  for  Ten  days  before  he  goes  to  Newton  Park.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  very  good  member  and  has  constantly 
attended  the  House  and  always  divided  writh  the  majority  in 
Favour  of  the  Two  Bills  to  prevent  seditious  meetings.  The 
Marquis  nor  the  Duke  do  not  attend  the  Parliament  at  present 
neither  do  they  go  to  Town  before  the  holidays.  Charles  dined 
at  Ashton  Friday.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  brother's  com- 
plaints are  more  frequent  and  severe.  I  hope  the  sable  In- 
surgents are  all  quiet  and  at  work  at  Westerleigh.  My  love  to 
my  cousin  Florence  and  tell  her  she  must  not  put  more  than 
half  a  pound  of  Powder  in  her  hair  at  one  t^me  which  is  the 
fashionable  quantity.  I  have  just  received  a  Cargo  of  Powder, 
Pomatum  and  Sweet  Waters  from  Mr.  Bailey  my  Parfumer 
in  London.  Plain  hair  powder  is  two  shillings  per  pound  and 
every  other  article  upon  the  advance.  I  hope  Mrs.  Smyth  and 
your  family  enjoy  perfect  health.  Lady  Mostyn  unites  with 
mine  her  kind  compliments  and  best-  wishes  and 
"  Believe  me  to  be 
"  Dr.  Sir 

"  Your  very  affect:  friend  and  Relation 
"  Ed.  Gore." 
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"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  by  this  time  you  have  determined 
upon  the  College  to  enter  my  Cousin  Hugh,  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend his  matriculation  this  Term,  by  which  he  will  get  one 
term,  and  will  be  of  service  to  him  hereafter  when  he  has  an 
Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  him.  He 
must  be  three  years  standing  in  the  University  before  he  can 
obtain  a  degree.  My  son  Langton  completed  that  time  before 
he  was  Master  of  Arts.  Besides  you  will  have  the  advantage  of 
fixing  and  furnishing  his  Rooms  ready  for  his  reception  after 
the  Holidays.  I  own  myself  interested  in  the  request  as  I 
shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Kiddington  pre- 
viously to  his  Matriculation  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  Favor 
of  giving  him  the  meeting  it  will  be  an  additional  pleasure. 
I  sincerely  wish  that  Lady  Mostyn's  health  would  permit  her 
the  happiness  of  receiving  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smyth  but  she  has  had 
a  smart  fit  of  the  Rheumatism  for  some  time  past  occasioned 
by  an  accidental  cold.  I  thank  God  she  is  better  and  free 
from  pain  but  still  confined  to  her  Dressing-room.  The' 
Dowager  Dutches  of  Beaufort  hath  been  at  Blandford  Park 
for  a  week,  she  left  it  Friday  last  ;  polite  notes  passed  between 
her  Grace  and  my  Lady,  but  could  not  see  each  other.  I  hope 
every  inhabitant  of  Staple  ton  enjoys  perfect  health.  Lady 
Mostyn  unites  in  her  best  compliments  and  sincere  wishes 
with 

"  Dr.  Sir 

"  Your  affect:  Friend  and  Relation 
"  Ed:  Gore. 

"  I  am  just  in  the  Road  for  your  son  from  Staple  ton,  Charles 
shall  attend  him  to  Oxford. 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Langton,  Charles  and  my  son  John  to  dinner 
the  two  former  attended  the  play  at  Blenheim  last  night.  We 
are  in  the  career  of  Fox-hunting  I  attend  the  hounds  almost 
every  time  they  throw  off.  I  can  lend  you  a  hunter  and  mount 
you  well.    My  kind  compliments  to  the  Baronet  when  you  see' 
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him  I  suppose  they  are  preparing  at  Ashton  Mince  Pyes  against 
Christmas.  I  hope  he  has  modernized  and  improved  the 
Apartments  for  the  young  ladies  reception  and  floored  the 
Drawing-room.  Excuse  haste.  I  had  an  express  sent  me 
many  miles  this  morning  from  Lord  Abingdon  and  Mr.  Loder 
to  settle  a  dispute  about  the  line  of  hunting  and  to  be  a  referee. 
But  I  declined  it  for  obvious  reasons — The  Duke  of  Beaufort 

claims  some  covers  and  Ld.  A  and  Mr.  Loder  plead  original 

right  and  antient  prescription.    I  have  a  regard  for  both 
parties — and  one  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
"  Thomas  Smyth,  Esq. 
"  Staple  ton 
"  Nr.  Bristol." 

"  Dec.  ye  6th 

"  Dr.  Sir 

"I  am  extremely  obliged  by  the  favour  of  yr:  letter  and 
kind  attention  to  my  son  for  whom  I  have  not  yet  made  any 
determination.  I  am  sensible  we  should  experience  much 
satisfaction  in  a  visit  to  you  at  Kiddington  that  pleasure  must 
be  deferred  to  a  future  period  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  in 
receiving  you  at  Stapleton  and  meeting  you  at  Ashton  Court 
where  I  hope  we  shall  prove  the  excellence  of  the  Xmas  pys 
together  ere  long.  Mrs.  S.  have  received  a  very  obliging  letter 
and  pamphlet  from  Lady  M.  by  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Beau- 
fort who  she  visited  last  Tuesday.  The  joys  of  the  chase  I 
have  not  tasted  this  season  fearing  disadvantage  from  the 
wind  to  my  eyes  which  I  always  suffer  when  I  ride.  With  the 
Hopes  of  seeing  you  soon  in  the  neighbourhood  I  remain  with 
the  United  best  compliments  of  this  family  to  you,  Lady  M. 
and  circle.  Wishing  you  many  returns  of  the  approaching 
season  in  health  and  every  additional  Happiness 
"  Dr.  Sir 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  relation 
"  Thomas  Smyth 

"ToE.  Gore  Esq." 
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"  Kiddington  nr.  Enstone,  Oxon 
"  Feb.  16,  1794 

"  Sir 

"  Mr.  Gore  Langton  is  in  perfect  health  at  Petworth  with  the 
Regiment,  says  the  Officers  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Egremont  con- 
stantly, who  keeps  the  most  splendid  table  and  his  whole  estab- 
lishment is  in  the  most  Princely  style  he  ever  saw,  an  excellent 
pack  of  Fox  Hounds  and  Mr.  Langton  has  four  good  Hunters 
to  enjoy  the  sport.  Passon  Charles  is  just  returned  from 
Church,  he  officiates  here  for  Mr.  Roberts  who  is  gone  into 
Carnarvonshire  to  be  inducted  to  a  Rectory  of  £250  per  ann: 
How  do  you  like  the  Honest  Welshman  Vicar  of  Ashton 
(the  Rev.  Israel  Lewis).  I  am  certain  he  will  do  as  he  ought 
to  do.  Sir  John  and  I  have  him  under  command, 
he  expressed  so  much  himself.  I  have  given  my  cousin 
Hugh  seconded  by  Charles  an  invitation  to  take  a  day's 
hunting,  but  he  is  so  very  intent  on  his  studies  that 
he  prefers  that  chace  to  any  other.  I  hear  he  is  very  well. 
I  hope  you  and  all  the  Stapleton  family  are  as  well  as  I  wish 
you  to  be,  then  you  will  be  perfectly  so.  Why  don't  Florence 
marry.  I  want  my  cousins  to  spread,  the  more  good  Houses 
the  better  to  visit.  I  don't  think  nor  never  did  that  Bath 
Market  is  very  eligible  for  man  or  woman  to  change  their 
situation.  They  have  too  much  of  the  qui  vive  in  them.  It  is 
near  dinner  time,  the  Pig  squeaks,  my  stomach  squalls  and  I 
must  attend  the  summons.    Great  sport  with  the  Harriers. 

The  Duke  of  B  puffs  amazingly  in  the  Newspapers  with 

his  great  chases  etc.,  When  he  has  lived  long  enough  I  suppose 
he  will  make  his  last  puff.  Lady  Mostyn  and  Charles  unite 
in  every  good  wish  and  best  compliments  to  you  and  all  my 
cousins  with  Dear  Sir 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate 
"  friend  and  kinsman 
"  Thomas  Smyth  Esq.,  Ed.  Gore 

"  Stapleton 
"  nr.  Bristol 
"  X  Post." 
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In  1796  Mr.  Smyth  was  appointed'  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  Somerset,  and  in  the  year  1799  ms  name  was  sent  up  to  the 
King  as  one  of  the  three  eligible  for  the  post  of  High  Sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  following  correspondence  shows  that 
the  proposed  honour  was  not  welcome  :; — 

1"  Stapleton  Nov.  14,  1799 

a  Dr:  Sir 

"  Having  received  letters  this  morning  informing  me  that 
I  am  named  as  one  of  the  three  to  be  appointed  Sheriff  for  this 
county  I  beg  leave  to  request  your  interest  in  preventing  my 
being  appointed  to  that  office,  which  in  my  state  of  ill  health 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  ill  consequence  which . 
being  a  fact  known  to  you  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  great  proof  of 
your  friendship  in  forwarding  any  step  you  think  most  advis- 
able to  prevent  my  appointment  knowing  there  was  not  any 
person  so  proper  or  so  capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  business 
I  hope  will  apologise  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  and  be 
assured  your  assistance  will  be  esteemed  a  lasting  obligation 
by  dear  sir 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant 

u  Thomas  Smyth 

V  To  Charles  Bragge  Esq.  M.P." 

■'  Clevedale  Nov-,  14th,  1799 

*'  Dear  Sir 

"  I  presume  from  the  Intimation  which  you  have  received 
that  your  name  is  one  of  the  three  appointed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  on  Tuesday  for  His  Majesty's,  nomination  of  one  of 
them,  which  usually  takes  place  in  February.  When  I  see 
the  list  which,  will  probably  he  in  the  paper  of  to-day  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge  what  probability  there  is  of  your  being  called 
upon  to  serve.  Unless  something  particular  can  be  urged  to 
excuse  them  the  choice  is  more  likely  to  fall  on  one  of  tnose 
who  were  in  the  list  of  last  year.  Should  there  be  any  chance 
of  your  being  called  upon  I  shall  most  readily  do  all  in  my 
power  to  urge  the  excuse  which  I  should  hope  would  prevail. 
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This  perhaps  will  be  better  done  by  personal  application  when 
I  get  to  town,  which  will  be  long  enough  before  the  ultimate 
appointment. 

"  Mrs.  Bragge  unites  in  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Smyth 
and  yourself  with  dear  Sir 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient 
"  humble  servant 

"  C.  Bragge."  , 

"  Queen  Square 

"  Dec.  6.  1799 

"  Dear  Sir 

"  I  have  just  been  by  appointment  with  the  Ld.  President, 
who  is  fully  impressed  with  the  justice  of  your  excuse.  The 
appointment  being  in  the  Council  at  large  he  cannot  with  pro- 
priety undertake  for  more  than  urging  your  claim  to  exemp- 
tion, but  as  he  presides  and  has  the  general  direction  of  this 
department,  his  own  acquiescence  is  sufficient  to  render  you 
quite  easy  upon  the  subject.  No  excuse  has  been  offered  nor 
is  his  Lordship  aware  of  any  for  either  of  the  other  gentlemen. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  relieve  you  from  the 
apprehension  of  serving  this  troublesome  office  in  your  state 
of  health  and  am  with  compliments  to  Mrs.  Smyth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Upton  etc.,  Sir 

"  Your  faithful  obedient  humble  servant 

"  C.  Bragge." 

4<  Stapleton,  Dec.  ye  8th  1799 

"  Dear  Sir 

"I  am  extremely  obliged  for  your  favour  of  the  6th  and 
take  the  first  post  to  make  you  my  thanks  for  the  kindness 
you  have  rendered  me  in  the  application  you  have  named 
which  affords  me  great  satisfaction  in  the  hopes  you  have  given 
me  of  being  excused  an  office  that  would  have  been  most 
injurious  to  my  Health,  the  Friendship  you  have  shown  me, 
by  the  early  and  kind  attention  to  my  wishes  wiil  ever  be 
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esteemed  and  acknowledged  with  the  greatest  sincerity  by 
Dear  Sir 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant 

"  Thomas  Smyth. 

"  Mrs.  Smyth  with 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upton 

"  and  my  family  unite  To  Charles  Bragge,  Esq.  M.P. 
"  with  me  in  compliments.  "  Queen  Square 

"  Bloomsbury 

"  London." 

Mr.  Smyth's  plea  of  ill-health  was  no  idle  excuse,  for  he 
became  rapidly  worse,  and  died  at  Heath  House  on  nth  March, 
1800,  the  year  following.    His  will  is  as  follows  : — 

"  May  18,  1798. 
"  Thomas  Smyth  of  Staple  ton.  My  body  to  be  decently 
and  privately  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Long  Ashton. 
To  my  dear  wife  Jane  Smyth  £5,000  also  my  stock  of  wines 
liquors  and  provisions  and  my  coach  and  horses,  saddle  horses, 
cart  and  other  horses,  my  cows  and  other  my  farming  stock 
and  my  books,  plate,  linen,  pictures  and  china,  household 
implements  and  furniture  of  ever}7  sort  and  kind  at  my  decease 
in  and  about  the  messuage  and  premises  at  Stapleton  and  also 
all  the  wearing  apparel,  jewels  and  paraphernalia  of  her  my 
said  wife. 

"  To  my  daughter,  Florence,  wife  of  John  Upton  Esq.  of 
Ingmire  Hall  £10,000  and  to  my  daughter  Mary,  wife  of 
Lt.-Colonel  Way,  £10,000  which  I  settled  on  them  on  their 
respective  marriages. 

"  To  my  son  John  Smyth  Esq.  my  tenements  situate  in 
and  near  Trinity  Street,  the  Butts  and  College  Green  in  Bristol 
which  I  hold  on  Lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol. 
And  all  my  copyhold  or  customary  estates  lying  in  Horfield 
to  my  wife  for  life  and  then  to  my  son  John.  And  unto  my 
brother  Sir  John  Hugh  Smyth  all  my  estates  whatsoever 
situate  in  the  Parishes  of  Stapleton,  Saint  Philip  and  Jacob, 
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and  Mangotsfield  and  also  such  part  of  my  manor  of  Sturdon 
as  lies  in  the  said  parish  which  lands  I  received  under  the  will 
of  my  father  Sir  Jarrit  Smith  Bart,  or  have  myself  purchased, 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life  and  then  to  my  son  John 
and  his  issue  lawfully  begotten.  And  all  the  rest  of  my  estates, 
to  my  brother  in  trust  for  my  eldest  son  Hugh  Smyth  and  his 
heirs  male  lawfully  begotten  failing  which  to  my  son  John  and 
his  issue  male  lawfully  begotten,  failing  which  to  my  son 
Hugh's  issue  female  lawfully  begotten,  failing  which  to  my  son 
John's  issue  female  lawfully  begotten,  failing  which  to  the 
issue  male  or  female  of  my  eldest  daughter  Florence,  wife  of 
John  Upton  Esq.  failing  which  to  the  issue  male  or  female  of 
my  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Way  Esq.  of  Denham 
Place  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

"  And  I  give  unto  Dame  Elizabeth  Smyth  my  brother's  wife 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  £100.  To  Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  Way  £100, 
and  to  the  wife  of  my  son  Hugh  £100.  And  I  give  and  be- 
queath all  the  rest  of  my  personal  estate  to  my  son  Hugh. 
And  it  is  further  my  will  intent  and  meaning  that  all  person 
and  persons  whomsoever  claiming  any  beneficial  interest  in 
my  said  real  estates  or  any  part  thereof  under  the  limitations 
hereinbefore  contained  shall  when  they  respectively  come  into- 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof  assume  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  surname  of  Smyth  and  by  the  said  surname  of  Smyth  and 
no  other  thenceforth  thereafter  name,  write  and  style  them- 
selves in  every  deed  or  instrument  and  shall  bear  and  use  the 
Arms  and  Armorial  bearings  of  my  Family  and  use  his  or  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  Royal  Licence  and 
authority  for  taking  and  assuming  the  surname  of  Smyth  only 
and  using  the  Arms  and  bearings  of  my  family,  and  further 
that  if  any  persons  so  claiming  shall  refuse  or  decline  by  the 
space  of  six  calendar  months  after  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled 
and  be  of  the  age  of  21  years  to  take  and  use  my  name  and 
arms  Then  and  so  often  as  the  case  shall  so  happen  the  estate 
and  interest  of  him  or  her  so  refusing  shall  thenceforth  cease,, 
determine  and  be  void  in  the  same  manner  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  as  if  he  or  she  were  actually  dead  without  issue.  And 
I  appoint  my  brother  Sir  John  Hugh  Smyth  executor  and  my 
•dear  wife  Jane  Smyth  executrix  of  this  my  will. 
*'  Signed .   .        ,  Thomas  Smyth 

,   "  May.  18th  1798 

*'  Witnesses      Jno.  Osborne 
u  Geo.  Biggs 
11  Geo.  Biggs  (Junior)." 

Mr.  Smyth  was  buried  at  Long  Ashton^  where  his  monu- 
ment may  still  be  seen  in  the  parish  church  : — 

'*  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THOMAS  SMYTH  ESQ.- 
2ND  SON  OF  SIR  JARRIT  SMITH,  BART.  BY  DAME 
FLORENCE  DAUGHTER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  CO-HEIRS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SMYTH  OF  ASHTON  COURT  IN  THIS 
PARISH,  BARONET.  HE  ,  WAS  BY  MATERNAL 
EXTRACTION  LINEALLY  DESCENDED  FROM  MOW- 
BRAY, DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  ;  EARLS  POWLETT 
AND  ASHBURNHAM,  THE  TEWTHER,  GORGES  AND 
ASTRY  FAMILIES,  HE  FAITHFULLY  DISCHARGED 
THE  DUTIES  OF  SON,  HUSBAND,  FATHER,  BROTHER 
AND  FRIEND  AND  HAVING  PASSED  A  TRULY 
VERTUOUS  AND  EXEMPLARY  LIFE,  WITH  THE 
RESIGNATION  OF  A  GOOD  CHRISTIAN  HE  LEFT 
THIS  WORLD  WITH  THE  HOPES  OF  A  BETTER 
MARCH  IITH,  l800  AGED'  60  AT  HEATH  HOUSE 
AND  WAS  INTERRED  WITH  HIS  ANCESTORS  AT 
THE  CHURCH  .  OF  LONG  ASHTON  ;  HE  MARRIED 
JANE  DAUGHTER  AND  SOLE  HEIRESS  OF  JOSEPH 
WHITCHURCH  ESQ.,  OF  HEATH  HOUSE  STAPLETON, 
BY  WHOM  HE  LEFT  TWO  SONS  HUGH  AND  JOHN 
AND  TWO  DAUGHTERS  FLORENCE  UPTON  AND  MARY 
WAY.  HE  WAS  SINCERELY  AND  DESERVEDLY 
LAMENTED  BY  ALL,  MORE  ESPECIALLY  BY  HIS 
EVER  AFFLICTED  RELICT  JANE  SMYTH,  WHO 
WISHING  NOT  LESS  TO  RECORD  HIS  NAME  AND 
WORTH  THAN  HER  OWN  UNCEASING  AFFLICTION 
AND  SORROW  FOR  HIS  LOSS  CAUSED  THIS 
MONUMENT  TO   BE  ERECTED." 
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As  we  have  seen  by  the  will,  the  ownership  of  the  Heath 
House  estate  was  not  affected  by  Mr.  Smyth's  death.  It 
remained,  as  it  always  had  been,  the  absolute  property  of  his 
wife  Jane,  who  was  a  thorough  level-headed  woman  of  business, 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  her  own  interests,  as  the  following 
letters  show  » 

"  Mrs.  Smyth  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
that  she  hears  the  small  piece  of  waste  by  the  Bridge  at 
Stapleton  in  the  front  of  her  house  is  sold  by  his  Steward  to  a 
Mr.  Fry  of  Bristol  who  is  going  to  build  a  Coach  House  and 
Stable  on  it,  it  have  always  been  considered  for  the  use  of  the 
Parish  and  the  Publick  for  watering  of  cattle  and  Horses  and 
Washing  of  Sheep  ever  since  her  remembrance,  could  she  have 
supposed  it  was  for  sale  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  paid 
the  value,  which  she  wishes  to  do  at  present,  she  requests  the 
favour  of  the  refusal  of  any  other  Ground  that  is  to  be  parted, 
with  adjoining  her  property  or  that  would  interfere  with  the 
view  from  her  house,  this  is  the  most  disagreeable  object  that 
could  have  been  offered  to  her  and  she  feels  certain  his  Grace 
would  not  permit  it  if  he  recollected  her  situation.  She  begs  to 
present  her  compliments  to  his  Grace  and  the  Duchess. 

"Heath  House,  May  22,  1805." 

/'  Grosvenor  Square 

"  Madam 

I  have  this  moment  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter. 
I  am  really  totally  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  property 
mentioned  by  you,  or  that  a  small  building  erected  upon  it, 
could  be  of  any  detriment- either  to- you  or  any  other  Person  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stapleton.  Some  time  ago  my  Steward 
mentioned  to  me,  that  he  had  been  offered  some  money  for  a 
small  piece  of  land,  if  I  chose  to  part  with  it,  and  I  therefore 
desired  him  to  part  with  .it,  if  his  doing  so  could  accomodate 
anybody.    If  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  sell  any  more 
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property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stapleton,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  offer  you  the  refusal  of  it 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
"  Madam, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant 

" Beaufort 

"  Mrs.  Smyth 
"  Heath  House 
"  Stapleton 
"  Bristol." 

This  was  speedily  followed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fry  : — 

"  J.  Fry's  compliments  to  Mrs.  Smyth,  is  extremely  sorry  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  giving  so  much  uneasiness  respecting 
a  Building  which  he  had  some  thoughts  of  erecting  on  the  spot 
of  Ground  adjoining  the  river  at  Stapleton  Bridge,  he  trusts 
Mrs.  S.  will  make  herself  perfectly  easy  on  that  head  as  she  may 
rest  assured  J.  F.  will  never  make  any  alteration  there  that  will 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  unpleasant  to  the  Family,  on  the 
contrary  he  natters  himself  that  by  converting  it  into  a  planta- 
tion of  low  handsome  shrubs  it  will  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment to  the  view  to  its  present  appearance.  J.  F.  will  do 
himself  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  plans  to  Mrs.  Smyth's 
approbation  prior  to  any  alteration  as  nothing  could  be  more 
unpleasant  to  him  than  that  of  occasioning  the  most  trifling 
disquietude  to  a  Family  he  so  highly  respects. 

"  Queen  Street  Brewery 
"  May  28th,  1805." 

Some  years  later  Mrs.  Smyth  had  reason  to  complain  of 
inconvenience  caused  by  another  neighbouring  landowner— 
this  time  Mr.  Master,  of  Knowle  : — 

"  Dear  Sir 

"  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thos: 
Woolford  a  Butcher  in  Bristol  has  enclosed  a  piece  of  waste 
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.ground  in  the  lane  leading  from  Baptist  Mill  to  the  Glass  Mill 
which  has  much  contracted  a  driving  way  from  a  field  of  mine 
called  Netherways  Hill  inasmuch  as  to  prevent  a  loaded  waggon 
with  corn  or  hay  to  be  taken  through,  he  has  been  spoken  to 
respecting  it  ;  his  reply  is  that  he  has  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  it  being  the  road  that  leads  to  a  Logwood 
Mill  rented  by  a  company  in  Bristol  who  have  complained  to 
me  of  this  new  inconvenience,  it  having  been  ever  used  by  my 
Tenant  to  place  the  soil  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  sir  to  direct 
your  Steward  to  speak  to  Thos:  Woolford  to  place  it  in  its 
former  state.  Any  information  he  may  wish  to  receive  con- 
cerning the  ground  he  may  have  from  my  Steward,  Mr.  Abbot 
any  Thursday  or  Saturday  at  his  office  No.  22,  Bridge  Street, 
Bristol,  where  he  attends  to  transact  business.  I  most  sincerely 
Trope  Mrs.  Master's  health  is  recovered,  and  with  yourself  and 
Miss  Master  are  well,  to  whom  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  best 
wishes  and  that  you  will  excuse  my  giving  you  this  trouble. 
"  I  remain,  Dear  Sir 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant 
"  Jane  Smyth." 


"  The  Abbey,  Cirencester, 

"  July  18th,  1813 

Dear  Madam 

"  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
'Sampson,  my  Steward  for  Barton  Regis  and  have  this  evening 
"had  such  an  answer  as  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  He 
says  he  consented  to  Woolford's  taking  in  the  small  piece  of 
land  upon  the  express  condition  that  if  any  complaint  was 
made  or  inconvenience  arose  to  any  one  it  should  be  abated 
which  Mr.  Sampson  will  take  care  to  see  done. 

"I  am  much  obliged  by  your  obliging  inquiries  after  Mrs. 
Master's  health  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  at  present  very 
indifferent.    She  begs  to  unite  with  myself  my  Daughter  and 
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sister  (who  is  here  and  much  recovered  from  her  seizure)  in 
best  compliments,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Dear  Madam  •  -. 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient 
-    "  humble  servant 

"T.  Master." 

-  ■•  41 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Smyth  is  exercised  in  mind  concern- 
ing another  piece  of  land  near  her  house,  and  enters  into 
correspondence  with  Lady  Cave,  the  owner: — 

"  Dear  Madam,  "  Dec-  l8l3 

"  I  beg  leave  to  address  you  that  hearing  that  a  piece  of  , 
ground  situated  on  the  Road  leading  to  Stapleton  Bridge  and 
bounded  by  a  narrow  lane  on  one  side  late  the  property  of  my 
respected  friend  and  relation  Mr.  Edwards  Freeman  being  now 
your  property  which  being  separated  from  all  your  other  lands, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  in  being  permitted  to  purchase 
if  agreeable  to  you  to  part  with  it,  having  been  once  a  part  of 
my  Family  Estate  and  nearly  connected  with  my  other  lands 
is  my  motive  lor  troubling  you  with  this  application  and  shall 
esteem  your  answer  when  convenient  a  favour.  It  will  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  yourself,  Mrs.  Otway  your 
grandchildren  and  every  branch  of  the  Family  who  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  Health.  Tho'  late 
I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  the  marriage  of  your  niece 
now  Lady  Pepys  and  that  you  may  enjoy  many  returns  of  the 
season  is  sincerely  wished  by  my  Dear  Madam 
"  Your  ladyship's 

"  Most  obliged  and  obedient  servant 

"  Jane  Smyth." 

"  Kings thorpe  near  Northampton 
"Dear  Madam,  "  Dec.  24th  1813. 

"  I  was  absent  from  London  on  a  visit  when  your  letter  was 
forwarded  to  me  from  Grosvenor  Street  since  which  time 
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another  visit  and  my  journey  home  have  occupied  me  very 
much.  The  estate  left  me  by  Mr.  Freeman  I  have  no  power  to 
dispose  of  it  being  only  for  my  life,  and  strictly  entailed  on  my 
sisters  and  on  my  nephews  etc.  at  my  death  ;  I  would  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  have  accommodated  you  by  the  sale  of  the 
land  you  desire  had  it  been  in  my  power,  well  knowing  the 
Inconvenience  of  a  neighbouring  property  being  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  I  hope  however  that  the  person  who  rents  that 
land  will  not  molest  you  in  any  respect,  and  I  would  willingly 
lay  any  instructions  upon  the  tenant  which  may  be  conducive 
to  that  purpose. 

"  With  my  best  compliments  to  all  your  family 
"I  remain,  dear  Madam 

"  Your  sincere  and  humble  servant 
"  Sarah  Cave." 

In  the  year  1813,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Stapleton,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  to  build  a  Chapel-of-ease  upon  a  burying 
ground  already  consecrated  at  Kingswood.  A  petition 
praying  for  powers  to  accomplish  this  was  presented  to 
Parliament.  Mrs.  Smyth,  fearing  that  her  rights  as  patron 
of  the  living  and  lay  rector  would  be  jeopardised  by  this 
proposal,  and  also  annoyed  at  not  having  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  strenuously  opposed  the  petition  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  using  the  influence  of  her  great  friend,  Lady  Keith, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  so  well  known  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  persuade  various  peers  to  vote  against  the 
bill  when  brought  before  them.  By  these  means  the  building 
was  delayed  until  after  Mrs.  Smyth's  death. 

The  following  letter  from  Sever,  one  of  the  Bristol  his- 
torians, may  be  of  interest  : — 

"  Catherine  Place,  Bristol 
«  Madam  APril  4,  1814 

"  Being  informed  that  you  are  a  lessee  of  land  in  the  Parish 
of  Horfield,  I  take  the  libe.rty  of  applying  to  you  on  behalf  of 
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the  Parsonage  of  that  Parish  to  which  I  was  presented  last 
year.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Shadwell,  has  given  his 
consent  that  two  acres  of  the  Common  near  the  church  may  be 
granted  as  a  glebe  whereon  myself  or  my  successor  may  build 
a  Parsonage  house.  I  request  your  consent  to  this  measure, 
which  you  will,  I  trust,  consider  reasonable,  when  I  inform  you 
that  out  of  the  very  small  income  of  this  benefice  none  arises 
from  the  Parish,  but  the  whole  is  from  Queen  Anne's  bounty, 
Sir  Henry  Pro  the  roe  and  Mr.  Lambert  have  given  their  con- 
sent, and  there  remains  four  or  five  other  gentlemen  and  ladies 
lo  whom  I  shall  send  the  same  request  within  these  few  days. 
"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Samuel  Seyer." 

The  answer  :— 

"  Mrs.  Smyth's  compliments  to  Mr.  Seyer  and  informs  him 
.•she  can  have  no  objection  to  what  the  Landholders  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  have  consented  to  respecting  the  Glebe  and 
Parsonage  House. 

"  Heath  House, 

"  16  of  April,  1814." 

Mrs.  Smyth  died  at  Heath  House  on  3rd  December,  1818. 
Tier  will  is  dated  8th  November,  1816  : — 

"  I,  Jane  Smyth,  widow,  of  Heath  House,  Stapleton,  etc., 
Whereas  my  affection  for  my  children  is  equal  but  my  eldest 
son  Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  Bart,  being  provided  for  and  my  jointure 
being  to  devolve  upon  him  I  therefore  leave  and  bequeath  to 
my  second  son  John  Smyth  Esq.,  all  my  estate  known  as  the 
Heath  House  with  the  Wild  House  in  the  parish  of  Stapleton 
for  his  life  with  remainder  to  his  sons  lawfully  begotten,  with 
remainder  to  the  sons  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  lawfully  begotten 
with  remainder  to  the  daughters  of  John  Smyth  with  remain- 
der to  the  daughters  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  failing  whom  to  my 
.eldest  daughter  Florence  Upton  and  her  sons  and  daughters 
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with  remainder  to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary  Way  and  her 
sons  and  daughters.  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  £100 
apiece  +r.  my  sons-in-law  John  Upton  Esq.  and  Benjamin 
Way  Esq. 

"  I  appoint  John  Smyth  Esq.  my  sole  executor. 

"  Jane  Smyth 

"  Witnesses  :    J  ere  Osborne 

"  Maria  Humpherys  servants  to  Will  proved 
"  John  Gibbs    Mrs.  Smyth         Jan.  21,  1819 

She  was  buried  with  her  husband,  in  Long  Ashton  Church. 
Her  son  John  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory  at  Staple- 
ton  :— 

"  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JANE  RELICT  OF 
THOMAS  SMYTH  ESQ.,  AND  DAUGHTER  OF  JOSEPH 
WHITCHURCH  ESQ.,  AND  MARY  WALTER  SOLE 
HEIRESS  OF  ROWLES  WALTER  ESQ.  OF  HEATH 
HOUSE  IN  THIS  PARISH.  HER  TIME  WAS  CON- 
TINUOUSLY SPENT  IN  THE  SCRUPULOUS  PERFOR- 
MANCE OF  EVERY  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  DUTY. 
AND  THE  PIOUS  RESIGNATION  SHE  HAD  EVER  MANI- 
FESTED THROUGH  LIFE  AND  TO  THE  WILL  OF 
PROVIDENCE  WAS  EMINENTLY  CONSPICUOUS 
DURING  THE  LONG  ILLNESS  WHICH  PRECEDED 
HER  DEATH.  THE  IRREPARABLE  LOSS  OF  SO 
EXCELLENT  A  PARENT  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  DEEPLY 
FELT  AND  REGRETTED  BY  HER  FAMILY  AND 
MORE  ESPECIALLY  BY  HER  SON  JOHN  WHO  HAS 
CAUSED  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  BE  ERECTED  AS  A 
JUST  TRIBUTE  TO  HER  MANY  VIRTUES  AND  A 
MEMORIAL  OF  HIS  INCREASING  AFFECTION  AND 
GRATITUDE.  SHE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  THE  3RD 
OF  DECEMBER  l8l8  AGED  79  AND  WAS  INTERRED 
BY  THE  SIDE  OF  HER  BELOVED  HUSBAND  IN  THE 
FAMILY  VAULT  OF  LONG  ASHTON  IN  THE  COUNTY 
OF  SOMERSET." 
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Mr.  John  Smyth  settled  down  at  Heath  House,  which  he 
found  a  convenient  centre  for  hunting,  but  not  for  long  did 
it  continue  his  principal  residence,  as  in  1824  his  elder  brother, 
Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  who  had  succeeded  to  all  the  Long  Ashton 
estates  in  1802,  died  without  legitimate  children,  by  which 
event  the  title  and  estates  devolved  upon  his  brother  John, 
who  thus  became  an  exceedingly  wealthy  man.  He  lived  for 
many  years  to  enjoy  and  increase  his  wealth,  dying  eventually 
of  dining  well  but  not  too  wisely  on  roast  sucking  pig,  being 
found  dead  in  bed  at  Heath  House,  which  he  always 
preferred  to  Ashton  Court,  on  19th  May,  1849.  He  *s  buried 
at  Long  Ashton,  where  his  sisters  erected  a  monument 
to  him  : — 

"  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  JOHN  SMYTH 
BART.  OF  ASHTON  COURT  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOMER- 
SET ;    HE  WAS  BORN  THE  9TH  OF  FEBRUARY  I776 

AND  SUCCEEDED  AS  FOURTH  BARONET  TO  THE 
FAMILY    ESTATES    UPON    THE    DECEASE    OF  HIS 

BROTHER  SIR  HUGH  SMYTH  BART.  JAN.  27,  1824 
AND  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  AT  HIS  SEAT  HEATH 
HOUSE  CO.  GLOSTER  MAY  I9TH  1849  J  HIS  RE- 
MAINS LIE  WITH  THOSE  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS  IN  THE 
FAMILY  VAULT  BENEATH  THE  CHANCEL  OF  THIS 
CHURCH  ;  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  RECORD  THE 
MEMORY  OF  A  BELOVED  BROTHER  WAS  ERECTED 
BY  HIS  SISTERS  FLORENCE  UPTON  AND  MARY 
WAY." 

By  his  will  all  his  estates  passed  to  his  eldest  sister,  Florence, 
while  to  his  younger  sister,  Mary,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
£100,000. 

Thus  as  a  widow,  a  grandmother,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
Florence  Upton,  the  eldest  sister,  found  herself  in  possession 
of  Ashton  Court  and  Heath  House.  She  at  once  resumed  her 
maiden  name,  ,and  was  known  as  Mrs.  Smyth.    Her  only 
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son,  Thomas  Upton,  had  long  predeceased  her,  after  having 
married  his  first  cousin,  Elizabeth  Way,  by  whom  he  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Smyth  resided  but  little 
at  Heath  House,  and  died  at  Ashton  Court  in  1853,  by  which 
event  all  her  estates  passed  to  her  only  surviving  grandson, 
John  Henry  Greville  Upton,  who  was  a  minor  at  the  time. 
During  his  minority  the  new  church  at  Stapleton  was  built. 
Mr.  Upton  assumed  the  name  of  Smyth,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  on  April  25,  1859.  He  never  resided  at  Heath  House, 
but  after  his  grandmother's  death  let  it  to  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  commonly  known  as  Commissioner  Hill,  the  eminent 
reformer  of  the  Criminal  Law — who  had  previously  leased 
Ashton  Lodge  in  Long  Ashton,  which  he  vacated  on  its  being 
required  as  a  residence  for  Mr.  Smyth's  uncle  and  guardian, 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Way.  He  lived  at  Heath  House  until  his 
death,  on  7th  June,  1872.  After  which  the  house  remained 
empty  until  1873,  when  it  was  let  on  25th  March  to  John 
Smyth-Osbourne,  Esq.,  and  a  sale  of  the  furniture,  but  not  of 
the  pictures,  took  place.  Furniture,  chests,  and  mirrors  which 
in  these  more  enlightened  days  would  be  highly  prized  were 
sold  for  an  old  song,  a  good  deal  being  bought  by  Mr.  Smyth- 
Osbourne  himself,  the  in-coming  tenant,  who  retained  the 
lease  until  1883,  when  it  was  transferred  to  his  aunt,  Miss 
Osbourne,  and  expired  at  her  death  in  1887.  After  which 
Heath  House,  save  for  the  family  portraits  and  other  pictures 
mildewing  on  its  walls,  remained  empty  until  190 1,  when  it 
was  taken  by  a  Bristol  furniture  dealer  named  Hayman,  who 
resided  there  until  1908. 

At  Sir  Greville  Smyth's  death,  in  1901,  the  Heath  House 
estate,  following  the  entail,  passed  to  his  only  surviving 
sister,  Florence  Anne,  widow  of  Clement  Upton  Cottrell- 
Dormer,  Esq.,  who  immediately  made  it  over  to  her  eldest  son, 
Captain  Charles  W.  Cottrell-Dormer,  of  Rousham  Hall,  Ox- 
fordshire, who,  rinding  the  house  quite  useless  as  a  residence 
and  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  of  income,  put  it,  together 
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with  Stapleton  Park  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  entailed 
estate  up  to  auction  on  24th  July,  191 1.  Though  many  of  the 
farms  thus  offered  found  ready  purchasers,  not  a  bid  was 
recorded  for  Heath  House,  which  still  remains,  though  much 
against  his  will,  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  its  ancient 
owners. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF 
SIR  ROBERT  ATKYNS  THE  YOUNGER 
AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ATKYNS  FAMILY. 


By  ROLAND  AUSTIN, 

Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Gloucester. 

The  bi-centenary  of  the  publication  of  the  first  History  of 
Gloucestershire  seems  an  appropriate  time  for  some  record 
in  our  Transactions  of  the  author  of  The  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  Glostershire,  which  was  published  in  1712,  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  During  the  past  two  hundred  years  everyone 
in  search  of  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Gloucester  has  been  indebted  to  the  industry  and  research 
of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  while  later  writers  have  acknowledged 
his  work  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  their  own  labours. 
The  members  of  our  Society,  and  contributors  to  the 
Transactions,  should  have  special  interest  in  one  who  helped 
so  much  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  historical  record  of  the 
county,  and  a  further  reason  for  bringing  together  the 
particulars  now  presented  is  the  fact  that  the  existing 
biographical  notices  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  elder,  and  of 
his  eldest  son,  vary  considerably  in  their  statements.  The 
birthplace  of  neither  is  known,  though  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  states  that  Sir  Robert  the  elder  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire.  There  appears  to  be  no  actual  evidence 
for  this,  though  the  family  connection  with  the  county  might 
make  it  very  probable.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(1817,  pt.  i.  p.  414)  says  that  "  Saperton  was  the  birthplace, 
residence,  and  burial-place  of  Sir  Robert  Atkins  the  historian." 
As  the  Manor  of  Sapperton  did  not  come  into  tne  family's 
possession  until  1660,  nor  that  of  Nether  Swell  until  1659, 
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it  does  not  seem"  probable  that  his  birth  occurred  at  either  of 
these  places. 

Not  only  was  Sir  Robert  Atkyns'  History  the  first  work  of 
any  importance  which  related  to  the  history  of  Gloucestershire, 
but  it  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  of  any  of  the  County 
Histories.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  encouraged  the 
production  of  similar  works,  for,  while  in  the  ninety  years 
preceding  its  issue  only  seven  histories  of  any  note  appeared, 
the  ensuing  seven  years  witnessed  the  publication  of  Morton's 
Northamptonshire  (1712),  Thoresby's  Leeds  (1715),  Ashmole's 
Berks  (1719),  Aubrey's  Surrey  (1718-19),  and  Harris's  Kent 
(1719),  and  to  none  of  these  do  Atkyns'  Gloster shire  yield  in 
respect  of  matter  or  general  format. 

Some  reference  to  Sir  Robert's  immediate  ancestors  may 
be  of  interest.  The  family  for  very  many  years  had  a  close 
connexion  with  Gloucestershire,  and  included  several  members 
who  were  eminent  in  the  legal  profession.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
the  elder  wrote  that  "  he  himself  and  his  three  immediate 
ancestors,  having  been  of  the  profession  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  and  in  judicial  places,  and  (thro'  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God)  have  prospered  by  it,"  and  the  History  records  that  one  of 
the  name  and  family  had  presided  in  some  of  the  Courts  of 
Judicature  above  three  hundred  years.  The  record  of  the 
family  is  carried  back  to  Thomas  Atkyns,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  and  died  in  1401.  His  son  Richard  followed  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  Monmouthshire.  Sir  Robert  the 
younger's  grandfather,  Sir  Edward  (1587-1669),  his  paternal 
uncle,  Sir  Edward  (1630-1698),  and  his  father  were  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  his  uncle  and  father  having  been  Chief  Barons. 
The  family  seat  was  at  Tuffley,  near  Gloucester,  one  David 
Atkyns,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Chepstow,  moving  there 
some  time  before  his  death  in  1552,  and  it  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  until  1660,  when  Sir  Robert  the  elder 
purchased  the  Manor  of  Sapperton.  A  year  earlier  he  had 
acquired  the  Manor  of  Nether  Swell.  Views  of  both  these  seats 
are  included  in  the  History.    Richard  Atkyns,  Lord  of  the 
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Manors  of  Tumey  and  Hempsted,  and  owner  of  other  lands 
in  Gloucestershire,  who  died  November  8th,  1610,  is  returned 
in  Smith's  Men  and  Armour  for  Gloucestershire  (1608)  as 
furnishing  one  corslet.  He  was  interred  at  Hempsted  Church, 
where  his  wife  had  been  buried  in  1594.  The  monumental 
effigy  to  Richard  Atkyns  in  the  church  is  described  in  our 
Transactions  (vol.  xxxi.  pp.  230-2).  Sir  Edward  Atkyns, 
grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  the  younger,  was  born  in  1587  at 
Hensington,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  due  course  was  admitted 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  eventually  becoming  Governor  of 
the  Society  and  "  autumn  reader."  Though  appointed  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  on  October  7th,  1640,  effect  was  not  given 
to  the  royal  patent,  and  the  Commons,  after  demanding  that 
"  Mr.  Serjeant  Atkyns  should  be  made  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,"  created  him,  by  their  own  order,  to  the  post,  which 
he  held  until  August,  1648,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  At  the  Restoration  Sir  Edward  was  again 
(1660)  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  knighted. 
Sir  Edward  witnessed  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  and 
wrote  a  vivid  descriptin  of  it  to  Sir  Robert,  saying  "  how  little 
some  are  concerned  in  this  sad  calamity."  He  died  on  October 
9th,  1669,  at  Albury  Hall,  Hertfordshire.  Sir  Edward  married 
twice,  his  first  wife  being  Ursula,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dacres,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Edward,  both 
of  whom  are  referred  to  below,  and  three  daughters.  By  the 
second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Berry,  there  was  no 
issue. 

Sir  Edward  Atkyns'  elder  son  Robert,  father  of  the  county 
historian,  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  born  in  1621,  though 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  day  is  not  given  by  any  authority. 
Sir  Robert's  will,  dated  May  27th,  1708,  gives,  however,  the 
exact  date,  and  proves  that  1620,  and  not  1621,  was  the  year 
of  his  birth.  In  his  opening  sentences  he  says,  "  Being  on  the 
29  Day  of  April  last  1707  entred  into  the  fourscore  &  eighth  year 
of  my  age,"  thus  indicating  that  he  had  completed  87  years, 
and  consequently  was  born  April  29th,  1620. 
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After  education  at  one  of  the  Universities,  Robert,  in 
accordance  with  family  tradition,  chose  the  law  for  his 
profession,  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1638,  and  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1645.  He  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Evesham  in 
1659.  Entering  Parliament  November  19th,  1656,  as  Member 
for  Carmarthen  County,  he  represented  that  constituency  until 
the  dissolution  on  February  4th,  1657-8,  and  also  sat  for  East 
Looe  from  1661  to  1673.  Williams  states  that  he  sat  for 
Evesham  in  the  Parliament  of  1659,  an<^  f°r  Middlesex,  1680-1, 
while  Foss  states  that  he  sat  for  Penryn  in  1661,  but 
none  of  these  elections  are  recorded  in  the  official  Return  of 
Members. 

Sir  Robert  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  Coronation 
of  Charles  II,  April  23rd,  1661,  arid  about  the  same  time 
appointed  Recorder  of  Bristol.  In  April,  1672,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  retired 
in  May,  1679,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  differences  with  the  party 
in  power.  A  contemporary  speaks  of  him  as  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Revolution.  He  himself  mentions  several  instances 
why  he  had  given  offence  to  those  in  authority.  His  attitude 
towards  his  opponents  may  be  seen  in  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
sum  of  £500  which  the  King  had  sent  him,  for  he  replied  to 
Lord  Clifford,  who  had  told  him  of  the  intention,  "  I  thank 
you,  I  will  not  accept  anything  for  my  attendance  in 
Parliament.  I  did  take  occasion  upon  this  to  advise  my 
country  that  those  who  took  pensions  were  not  fit  to  be  sent  up 
to  Parliament  again."  His  political  opinions  appear  to  have 
brought  him  into  further  trouble,  with  the  result  that  in 
December,  1682,  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  Recordership  of 
Bristol.  In  "An  Accompt  of  Armes  and  Ammunition  taken 
from  dangerous  and  disaffected  persons  in  1684  "  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  of  Lower  Swell,  is  given.  From  him  were 
taken  6  swords,  1  hanger,  2  cases  of  pistols,  2  blunderbusses, 
1  "  ffowling  "  gun,  1  birding  gun.  Sir  Robert  was  associated 
with  several  prominent  trials,  notably  of  Lord  Russell,  and 
in  1695  of  Sir  William  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  who  was  indicted  for  printing  and  publishing 
Dangerfield's  libel  upon  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
Charles  II.  From  information  in  Sir  Robert  Atkyns'  letters 
Howell  states  that  this  case  was  argued  by  Sir  Robert  on 
behalf  of  Sir  William  Williams,  he  having  volunteered  his 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  this  cause  as  one  which  concerned 
every  Commoner  in  England,  although  he  was  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  country,  and  had  so  completely  retired  from  the 
profession  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  gown  in  which  to 
appear  in  court.  The  State  Papers  record  that  in  1689  his 
opinion  was  sought  by  William  III  "  as  to  how  best  this  present 
convention  may  be  turned  into  a  Parliament."  In  April,  1689,. 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Exchequer,  this  being  the  first 
promotion  of  judges  made  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  post  he  held  until  March,  1693.  In 
October,  1694,  he  retired  from  the  Bench,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
his  disgust  at  not  being  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Sapperton  Hall,  where  he  died 
February  12th,  1709-10,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  90th 
birthday. 

Sir  Robert  the  younger,  in  his  Glostershire  (1712,  p.  638) 
states  that  his  father  "  dyed  1709  Aged  88  years,"  and  nearly 
all  biographical  notices  give  this  year,  without  indicating  that 
it  should  be  read  as  old  style,  viz.  1709-10.  A  codicil  (the 
third)  to  Sir  Robert  the  elder's  will  was  signed  by  him  on  May 
24th,  1709,  proving  conclusively  that  he  did  not  die  in  February 
of  that  year.  No  one  except  Foster  (Alumni  Oxon.)  gives 
the  exact  day  correctly.  The  parish  register  at  Sapperton 
records  that  Sir  Robert  "  dyed  February  12  and  was  buried 
February  23,  1709,"  i.e.  1709-10.  Luttrell  states  that  he  died 
"  aged  about  90  .  .  ;  after  about  half  an  hour's 
indisposition." 

Sir  Robert  married  (1)  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Clerk,, 
of  Watford,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  died  March  2nd,  1680-1, 
and  (2)  on  April  28th;  1681,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Dacres,  who  died  October  9th,  1712.  In  the  marriage  licence 
Anne's  age  is  given  as  21,  while  Sir  Robert  must  have  been  in 
in  his  61st  year. 

Though  it  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
and  elsewhere  that  Sir  Robert  had  only  the  one  son,  there  is 
ample  proof  that  this  is  an  error.  The  first  and  best  authority 
proves  to  be  Sir  Robert  himself,  for  in  his  will  he  refers  to 
"  my  late  Son  Edwd.  Atkyns,  and  several  of  my  children  bymy 
now  wife  Dame  Ann  Atkyns."  A  case  relating  to  the  Atkyns 
estates  at  Lower  Swell,  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
January  24th,  1758,  contains  much  information  relating  to  the 
family.  Here,  it  may  be  noted,  Sir  Robert  the  younger  is 
described  as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  to  his  father. 
Edward  Atkyns  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  1698  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  a  son,  Robert,  who  is  described  as  "  nephew  and 
heir-at-law  "  to  Sir  Robert  the  younger. 

Le  Neve's  pedigree  of  Atkyns  of  Saperton  [Pedigrees  of 
Knights,  Harleian  Society,  1873)  traces  the  family  from  David 
Atkyns,  who  died  in  1552,  to  the  grandchildren  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  the  elder,  and  in  view  of  the  general  acceptance  that 
Sir  Robert  the  younger  and  Anne  his  half-sister  were  the  only 
children,  this  pedigree  is  rather  striking.  The  appendix  to  this 
paper  includes  entries  from  registers  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  while  Le  Neve  gives  two  more  sons,  one  named 
Thomas. 

Sir  Robert,  in  his  will  described  as  "  of  Lowerswell,"  owned 
considerable  lands  in  Gloucestershire,  including  the  Manors 
of  Lower  Swell,  Sapperton,  Pinbury,  Cotes,  and  Daglingworth. 
He  also  owned  lands  in  Middlesex.  His  interest  in  those  living 
on  his  Gloucestershire  estates  is  shown  by  provision  being  made 
by  him  for  teaching  poor  children  in  Sapperton  and  Lower 
Swell  "  to  read  and  say  and  answer  to  the  Church  Catechism 
and  to  do  such  work  as  they  may  be  capable  of  in  order  to 
enable  them  in  time  to  work  for  their  living."  He  also  left 
money  for  the  benefit  of  Stow-in-the-Wold,  "to  be  employed 
for  the  setting  the  Poor  to  work  when  there  shall  be  a  workhouse 
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set  apart  for  that  purpose,"  stipulating  that  the  workhouse 
must  be  erected  within  two  years  of  his  death. 

In  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries  (vol.  iii.  p.  513)  is  a 
copy  of  an  interesting  letter,  written  in  1691,  from  Sir  Robert 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Lysons,  in  which  he  refers  to  investments  in 
lands.  He  says  he  would  rather  "  deal  for  large  farmes  well 
tenanted  and  in  repair,  for  manors  are  chargeable  and  yield 
uncertain  incomes."  Apparently  he  wished  to  sell  an  estate  at 
Eldersneld,  and  was  anxious  to  buy  another  on  the  Cotswolds, 
near  Swell  or  Sapperton,  "  where  I  may  easily  resort  to  it, 
if  it  please  God  I  live,  and  return  home  ye  same  day,  and  see 
to  ye  management  of  it." 

Daniel  Roberts,  in  his  life  of  his  father,  John  Roberts, 
a  farmer  at  Siddington  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  relates  a 
quarrel  which  arose  between  Sir  John  Guise  and  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  as  they  were  gaming  at  Perrot's  Brook,  near 
Cirencester.  Sir  John  demanded  satisfaction,  and  though 
the  friends  of  both  men  pacified  them  for  a  time,  Sir  John's 
anger  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  insisted  on  the  apology  which 
Sir  Robert  offered  being  made  before  all  in  the  house. 
This  Sir  Robert  felt  was  beneath  him,  with  the  result  that 
Sir  John  said,  "  Then  draw,  and  you  shall  die  like  a  dog." 
Though  drawing  his  sword,  Sir  Robert  was  unwilling  to  hurt, 
and  merely  pricked  Sir  John  in  the  arm,  asking  him  to  take  that 
for  satisfaction,  saying  he  could  have  had  him  elsewhere,  but  was 
unwilling  to  do  further  mischief.  This  did  not  satisfy  his 
opponent,  and  both  set  to,  with  the  result  that  Sir  John  was  run 
through  the  body  and  thought  to  be  mortally  wounded.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  represented  the  county  in  Parliament 
1679-81,  and  again  1689-95.  After  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  another 
eminent  judge  and  native  of  Gloucestershire,  there  was  no  more 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  there  was  none  more  honest, 
than  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  Atkyns'  chief  writings  are  contained 
in  his  Parliamentary  and  Political  Tracts,  published  in  1734  ; 
he  wrote  also  An  Enquiry  into  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery 
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in  Causes  of  Equity,  1695,  and  a  Treatise  of  the  True  and 
Ancient  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  born  in  1630,  son  of  the  Sir  Edward 
already  mentioned,  and  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  was  also  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  1653,  he 
became  "  autumn  reader  "  at  his  Inn  of  Court,  and  in  1679 
was  made  serjeant-at-law.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  Bench  as  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  knighted.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  who  tried  Lord  Stafford  and  other 
Catholic  peers  for  high  treason.  In  1686  he  became  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  but  owing  to  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  III,  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  his 
seat  at  Pickenham,  in  Norfolk.  Sir  Edward  died  in  London, 
October,  1698. 

Another  member  of  the  family,  Richard  Atkyns,  is  noted 
for  his  attempt  to  antedate  the  establishment  of  printing  in 
England.  Born  at  TurHeigh,  near  Gloucester,  in  1615,  he  was 
educated  at  the  Crypt  Grammar  School,  Gloucester.  A 
Royalist,  he  suffered  much  during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  at  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  County. 
He  almost  ruined  himself  in  the  endeavour  to  prove,  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  personal  advantage,  that  the  right  of  printing 
law  books  was  vested  in  the  king,  and  in  1664  published  his 
Original  and  Growth  of  Printing  in  England.  Atkyns  affirmed 
that  printing  was  first  practised  at  Oxford  in  1468,  some  six 
years  before  the  recognised  date  of  its  introduction  into 
England.  His  assertion  has  long  since  been  discredited, 
researches  having  proved  that  the  date  on  the  book — Exposicio 
Sancti  Jeronimi — to  which  this  supposition  was  assigned  is 
probably  due  to  the  omission  of  an  "  X  "  by  the  printer,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  no  other  book  was  printed  at  Oxford 
until  1479.  Richard  wrote  also  The  Vindication  of  Richard 
Atkyns,  Esquire.  As  also  a  Relation  of  several  passages  in  the 
Western  V/ar,  wherein  He  was  concern' d.  Together,  With 
certain  Sighs  or  Ejaculations  at  the  End  of  every  chapter. 
Dedicated  to  His  particular  Friends.    And  intended  to  no  other. 
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1669.  In  this  scarce  work  he  observes, "  Few  people  are  the 
better  for  Vindications  but  that  he  has  no  choice  unless  to 
suffer  in  Name,  Family  and  Credit."  The  book  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Atkyns  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  relates  certain  domestic  matters  and  his  vindication 
of  himself  in  connexion  with  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  younger  some 
information  concerning  Edward  Atkyns,  his  brother  and  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  elder,  may  be  given.  Edward 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  biographical  notice.  The  reference 
to  him  in  Sir  Robert's  will  is  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper. 

In  Marriage  Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences  issued  by  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Harleiah  Society, 
1886)  occurs  the  entry — 

1676-7.  Feb.  8.  Edward  Atkyns  [sic  subs.],  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Bachr,  abt  23,  &  Mrs  Agnes  Atkins, 
of  St  Giles  in  Fields,  Spr,  abt  18  ;  consent  of  father 
Sr  Richard  Atkins,  of  Hadham,  co.  Herts,  Bart.  ;  at 
St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  or  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 

From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  Edward  Atkyns  was 
born  about  1653  or  1654,  an(l  Agnes  Atkins  about  1658  or  1659. 
Agnes  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins  (son  of  Sir  Richard 
Atkins,  Kt.)  of  Clapham,  who  was  created  baronet  in  1660  and 
died  1689.  Sir  Richard  had  ten  children,  two  dying  in  child- 
birth. The  eldest,  Annabella,  born  165 1,  died  in  Paris, 
unmarried,  January  1st,  1670  ;  Rebecca,  born  1652,  died  June 
10th,  1661  ;  Henry,  born  1653,  died  in  1677  ;  a  second  son, 
Richard,  succeeded  to  the  title  ;  and  there  were  also  four  other 
daughters,  among  whom  was  Agnes.  Burke  (Extinct 
Baronetcies,  1844)  gives  the  family  as  Atkins  of  Clapham,  the 
Manor  of  Clapham  having  been  sold  to  one  Henry  Atkins, 
physician  to  James  I  (J.  W.  Grover's  Old  Clapham,  1887). 
The  family  was  originally  connected  with  Hertfordshire. 
Burke  states  that  Agnes  married  "  Edward  Atkins,  esq,  brother 
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of  Sir  Robert  Atkins,"  and  this  is  also  shown  in  Manning  and 
Bray's  Surrey  (hi.  362). 

Mr.  Grover  includes  in  his  book  an  interesting  account 
of  the  discovery  by  him  in  1885  of  the  Atkins  (of  Clapham) 
monuments  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  at  Clapham,  and 
their  subsequent  restoration  and  placing  in  the  north  transept 
of  St.  Paul's,  Clapham.  The  old  church,  which  was  removed 
in  1814,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(vol.  85,  pt.  2,  pp.  489-491).  This  account  records  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments  ;  among  them  is  one  not  given  in 
Grover' s  book,  which  commemorates  several  members  of  the 
family,  including — 

"  Agnes,  Edvardo  Atkyns  Armo  filio  2do  genito 
Roberti  Atkyns  de  Superton  [sic  for  Sapperton]  in 
Com.  Glouc.  Militis  Balnei,  se  connubio  junxit." 
By  this  marriage  Edward  Atkyns,  according  to  Le  Neve 
(Pedigrees  of  Knights,  Harl.  Soc,  1873)  had  a  son  named 
Robert  and  a  daughter  named  Annabella.  The  latter  married 
June  7th,  1705,  the  Hon.  Henry  Bridges,  second  son  of  James, 
8th  Lord  Chandos  (Chester's  Reg.  West.  Abbey,  Harl.  Soc, 
1876).  In  the  note  to  this  entry  Mr.  Chester  states  that 
Annabella  was  daughter  of  "  Edward  Atkyns,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law  (second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Kt.,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer)  by  Annabella,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins, 
second  Bart,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,"  and  that  she  was  buried  at 
Whitchurch,  August  24th,  1763,  aged  84.  This  would  make 
the  year  of  her  birth  1679,  and  proves  the  statement  as  to  the 
marriage  of  Annabella  to  Edward  Atkyns  to  be  wrong,  for 
I  have  shown  that  Richard,  the  second  baronet,  could  not 
have  been  born  before  1654,  and  though  he  did  have  a  daughter 
named  Annabella,  she  was  probably  not  born  before  (say)  1674. 
Also,  as  appears  above,  the  Annabella  of  the  first  baronet  died 
unmarried.  Le  Neve  (ante)  states  that  Edward  Atkyns 
married  "  Annabella,  dr  of  Sir  Richd  Atkins,  of  Surrey,  Bt." 
but  the  marriage  licence  and  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
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at  Clapham  are  conclusive  evidence  that  in  both  cases  the 
name  should  have  been  Agnes.  Wotton  in  his  Baronetage, 
records  the  marriage  as  with  Agnes.  Edward  Atkyns  was 
buried  at  Sapperton,  December  28th,  1682  ;  a  son,  also  named 
Edward,  who  died  in  infancy  was  buried  there  in  1680. 

From  information  contained  in  the  print  of  the  House  of 
Lord's  case  of  1758,  it  appears  that  in  1698  Robert  Atkyns, 
already  mentioned  as  the  nephew  and  heir-at-law  of  Sir  Robert 
the  younger,  showed  signs  of  lunacy,  and  certain  properties 
were  in  consequence  leased  to  the  sons  of  Ann  Tracy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  the  elder  by  his  second  wife.  In  1708  Robert 
was  still  apprehended  to  be  a  lunatic,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Robert  the  younger,  November  29th,  171 1,  without 
issue,  he  entered  into  possession  of  the  Atkyns  property  at 
Lower  Swell.  As  he  was  defendant  in  the  trial  for  ejection 
which  ensued  on  behalf  of  Ann  Tracy's  sons,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  not  been  declared  a  lunatic.  He  continued  in 
possession  of  the  estates  until  his  death  in  1735  (Bigland, 
Continuations,  pt.  iv.).  Two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Ann, 
are  named  as  defendants  in  the  trial  of  1758. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (nth  Series,  v.,  p.  448,)  is  an  extract 
from  an  indenture  at  Blakesware,  dated  August  14th,  1702,  in 
which  Robert,  and  Edward  his  father,  are  mentioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  notice, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  younger,  "  the  learned  son  of  a  learned 
father."  As  already  stated,  neither  the  place  nor  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  known,  but  according  to  the 
inscription  in  Sapperton  Church  he  died  m  1711,  aged  65, 
which  might  make  the  year  1646,  and  this  is  given  by  Kippis, 
Chalmers,  Malcolm,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  while  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  gives  the  year  as  1647. 
Again,  both  Kippis  and  Chalmers  record  the  date  of  his  death 
as  October  29th,  while  in  the  House  of  Lords'  case  of  1758 
November  9th  is  printed ;  but  the  Sapperton  inscription  is 
clearly  November  29th,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  this  is  the 
date  in  the  church  register.    Sir  Robert  had  a  half-brother 
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also  named  Robert  who  lived  a  few  months  only  and  this  has 
led  to  the  statement  that  Anne,  Sir  Robert  the  elder's  second 
wife,  was  the  motner  of  the  county  historian,  though  seeing 
that  this  marriage  did  not  take  place  until  1681,  the  mistake  is 
obvious. 

Robert  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  and 
matriculated  on  March  14th,  1662-3,  at  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1664, 
and  according  to  Hickes  became  very  proficient  in  the  laws 
and  history  of  his  country,  which  later  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  writing  his  History  of  Gloucestershire.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Robert  to  Kippis  it  appears  that  his  uprightness 
and  learning  caused  his  neighbours  to  make  him  arbitrator 
of  differences  which  he  was  generally  successful  in  settling. 
He  married  July  6th,  1669,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Carteret,  of  Hawns,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  marriage  allegation 
(Marriage  Licences:  Canterbury,  Harl.  Soc,  1886,  p.  166) 
is  as  follows — 

1669.  July  5.  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Kt.,  Bachr,  abt  21  (his  father's  consent),  &  Mrs  Lovise  de 
Carterett,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Middx.,  Spr,  abt  15 
(consent  of  father  Sir  George  de  Carterett,  Kt.)  ;  at 
St  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

Carteret  was  a  friend  of  Pepys,  and  the  Diarist  records,  under 
date  July  24th,  1665  :  "  Up  and  home  and  ...  to 
Sir  George  Carteret's  .  .  .  and  took  coach  and  six  horses 
nobly  for  Dagenhams,  himself  and  lady  and  their  little  daughter 
Louisonne  and  myself  in  the  coach."  "  Louisonne "  was 
Louisa  Marguerite  Carteret,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns.  Sir  Robert  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Pinbury 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Duntisbourne  Rous,  which  was 
purchased  by  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and 
remained  in  the  family  until  the  sale  of  the  manor  to  Lord 
Bathurst  in  1786.    An  illustrated  description  of  Pinbury  is 
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given  in  Country  Life,  April  30th,  1910.  Robert  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II  on  his  visit  to  Bristol,  September  5th,  1663. 
In  April,  1672,  he  was  appointed  Receiver-General  of  "  several 
rates  and  impositions  on  proceedings  at  law  "  in  the  room  of  his 
father,  with  Fabian  Phillips  as  his  assistant,  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  a  new  department 
for  general  control  and  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  all  sums 
arising  from  these  rates  and  proceedings.  Fabian  Phillips 
became  Deputy -Comptroller,  with  an  "  entering  clerk  "  and 
a  messenger  completing  the  establishment. 

Sir  Robert  was  returned  as  Member  for  Cirencester  in  three 
Parliaments :  February  nth,  1679 1  August  19th,  1679  ; 
and  February,  1680-1.  In  1671  he  had,  according  to  Williams, 
unsuccessfully  petitioned  against  the  return  of  Henry  Powle. 
On  March  18th,  1684-5,  he  was  returned  for  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  representing  it  until  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
July  2nd,  1687. 

In  1691  he,  with  Henry  Hawley,  acquired  the  Island  of 
'Sark,  held  by  Sir  Philip  Carteret  from  the  Crown  in  capite,  it 
having  been  given  to  Helier  Carteret,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Philip, 
by  letters  patent  in  7  Elizabeth  in  which  was  a  clause  forbidding 
alienation  of  the  Island  without  licence.  In  October,  1691, 
instructions  were  issued  by  the  Attorney-General  to  prepare  a 
warrant  granting  licence  to  Sir  Philip  Carteret  to  alienate  the 
Island  with  all  its  liberties,  etc.,  thereunto  belonging. 

Sir  Robert  died  at  Westminster  on  November  29th,  1711, 
the  year  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  History,  and  was 
buried  on  December  12th  at  Sapperton,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  the  inscription  on  which  is  significant 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  A  copy  of  this  inscription 
was  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  History  by  his  executors, 
and  as  it  also  appears  in  Bigland,  in  Gloucestershire  Notes 
and  Queries  (vol.  iv.  347-8),  and  in  Rudder,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  repetition  here  excepting  to  give  the  last  few 
lines.    They  read  as  follows — 
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,f  He  left  behind  him  Louise  Lady  Atkyns,  Daughter 
of  Sir  George  Carteret,  of  Hawns  in  Bedfordshire,  his  most 
dear  and  sorrowful  Widow,  who  erected  this  monument 
to  his  memory,  though  He  left  behind  him  one  more 
durable,  the  ancient  and  present  state  of 
glostershire.  This  lady  who  was  altogether  worthy 
of  so  Good  and  Great  a  Man,  was  Her-Self  Interred  in  the 
same  Vault  with  him.  She  died  the  2d.  day  of  Dec.  1716, 
Aged  63." 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  in  Sapperton  Church  is  described  in 
our  Transactions  (vol.  xxv.  p.  157). 

Sapperton  Church,  the  main  part  of  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Anne,  contains  some  fine  oak  panelling,  furniture,  and 
woodwork  removed  from  Sapperton  House  when  this  was 
demolished  about  1730,  on  its  purchase  by  Allen,  Lord 
Bathurst  from  the  Atkyns  family.  Lord  Bathurst  also  used 
some  of  the  stone  for  building,  and  writes  to  Pope  that 
he  has  brought  "  a  great  quantity  of  good  hewn  stone  from 
the  old  house  at  Saperton  to  the  great  centre  in  Oakley  Wood." 
The  manor  house  stood  on  a  delightful  position  overlooking 
the  valley  towards  Chalford,  and  the  doorway  into  the  church 
used  as  the  family  entrance  may  be  traced  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave.  Pinbury  House,  occupied  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
the  younger  during  his  father's  lifetime,  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  church. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  copy  of — 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Atkins  of  Pinbury-Park  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  Kt. 
And  of  another  learned  Gentleman  lately  deceased.  Being 
a  Choice  Collection  of  Valuable  Books  in  most  faculties, 
viz.  Divinity,  Statute,  Common  and  Civil-Law,  History, 
Poetry,  Books  of  Prints,  Classicks  cum  Not.  Var.  &  in 
Usum  Delph.  &c,  most  of  them  of  the  Best  Editions,  and 
several  large  Paper ;  Which  will  begin  to  be  Sold  (the 
Price  being  mark'd  in  each  Book)  on  Thursday  the  nth 
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of  this  Instant  July,  1717,  at  Nine  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Morning  at  Exeter-Exchange  in  the  Strand. 

As  the  two  libraries  are  not  separated  in  any  way  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  Sir  Robert's,  though  there  are  many 
books  which  suggest  themselves  as  suited  to  his  tastes.  In 
all  there  were  1084  lots,  these  being  arranged  in  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo,  and  further  divided  into  foreign  and  English 
sections.  Those  in  foreign  tongues  include  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  while  there  are  a  number  of  legal 
works,  these  being  probably  part  of  the  library  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns'  father.  The  only  topographical  works  are  Atkyns* 
Glostershire,  Chauncey's  Hertfordshire,  and  Wright's  Rutland. 

A  mural  tablet  in  the  south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  put  up  by  a  later  Edward  Atkyns,  commemorates  the 
three  members  of  the  family  who  became  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  :  Sir  Edward,  who  died  1669,  and  his  sons  Edward 
and  Robert,  and  also  of  Sir  Robert  the  younger.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  of  interest,  and  as  they  have  not  been  recorded 
elsewhere  are  now  given  : — 

To  the  Memory 
Of  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 

in  the  Reigns  of  King  Charles  the  first 
and  second  :   He  was  a  person  of  such  integrity,  that  he 

resisted  the  many  advantages  and  honours 
offered  him  by  the  cheifs  of  the  grand  Rebellion.    He  departed 

this  Life  in  1669.    Aged  82  years. 

Of 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  his  eldest  Son,  created  Knight  of  the  Bath, 

at  the  Coronation  of  King 
Charles  the  2d.    Afterwards  Lord  Cheif  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 

under  King  William,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Several  Parliaments  ;  which  places 

he  fill'd  with  distinguished 
Abilities  and  Dignity  as  his  learned  Writings  abundantly 

prove.    He  died  1709.    Aged  88  years. 
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Of 

Sir  Edward  Atkyns  his  youngest  Son,  Lord  Cheif  Baron  of  the 

Exchequer  ;  which  Office  he 
discharg'd  with  great  honour  &  integrity,  But  retired  upon 

the  Revolution  from  publick 
business,  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  revered  for  his 

Piety  to  God  and  Humanity  to  Men  : 
He  employed  himself  in  reconciling  Differences  among  his 

Neighbours,  in  which  he  obtained 
so  great  a  Character  that  few  would  refuse  the  most  difficult 

Cause  to  his  Decision  ;  and  the 
most  litigious  would  not  appeal  from  it.    He  died  1698. 

Aged  68  years. 

And  of 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  eldest  Son  of  Sir  Robert  abovementioned,  a 

Gentleman  versed  in 
Polite  Literature  and  in  the  Antiquities  of  this  Country,  of 

which  his  History  of 
Gloucestershire  is  a  Proof.    He  died  171 1.    Aged  65  years. 

Among  the  church  plate  of  St.  Matthew,  Coates,  is  a  paten 
engraved  with  the  Atkyns  Arms,  impaling  Carteret,  lettered 
"  The  Gift  of  the  Lady  Louise  Atkyns  Widdow  of  Sr  Robert 
Atkyns  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Coats  in  Gloster-shire  Anno 
1716." 

Sir  Robert's  inclination  towards  writing  the  History  of  the 
County  may  have  been  determined  by  the  proposals  of  Abel 
Wantner,  a  citizen  of  Gloucester,  and  inhabitant  of  Minchin- 
hampton,  who  in  1686  invited  subscriptions  for  a  History  of 
the  City  and  County,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials. 
Some  specimen  pages  of  this  and  a  list  of  subscribers  (among 
whom  was  Sir  Robert  Atkyns)  were  issued,  but  the  work  was 
not  proceeded  with.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  Richard 
Parsons,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  1677-1711, 
that  we  really  owe  the  basis  of  Atkyns'  History.  Parsons  had 
made  collections  for  such  a  history,  but  in  consequence  of 
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age  and  declining  health  transferred  all  his  manuscripts  to 
Sir  Robert.  One  may  assume  that  he  would  not  have  done- 
this  had  he  not  felt  his  work  would  be  in  sympathetic  and 
well-qualified  hands  ;  and  though  some  authorities  hint  that 
Sir  Robert  used  the  material  without  giving  sufficient  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  original  compiler,  the  ultimate  result  was  a 
work  which  does  him  the  greatest  credit,  and  one  that 
must  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  our 
Gloucestershire  books. 

In  the  preface  to  the  History,  Atkyns  states  that — 

"  Dr.  Parsons,  late  Chancellor  of  Glocester,  designed 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  Diocese,  bat  was  prevented 
by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  that  the  present  work  is 
published  by  a  lay  hand,  whose  true  and  hearty  love  for 
his  Country  excited  him  to  this  performance,  and  with 
pious  affection  submits  this  book  to  his  neighbours  and 
countrymen." 

The  transcripts  of  the  grants  and  charters  collected  by 
Parsons  were  used,  though  not  especially  acknowledged,  and 
perhaps  Rawlinson,  Gough  and  Fosbroke  had  some  ground 
for  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  Sir  Robert's  own 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

The  complete  History  was  issued  by  Atkyns'  executors  in 
1712,  the  year  after  his  death.  The  published  price  was 
£5  5s.,  but  the  value  of  the  book  was  soon  increased  by  reason 
of  a  disastrous  fire  which  occurred  at  Bowyer's,  the  printer, 
on  January  29th,  1712-13,  most  of  the  copies  being  burnt. 
Many  of  those  which  were  saved  bear  evidence  of  this  fire  in 
the  scorched  margins  which  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found 
in  them.  It  is  stated  in  The  Manual  of  Gloucestershire 
Literature,  that  when  Rudder,  in  1767,  issued  proposals  for 
printing  his  History  of  the  County,  a  copy  of  Atkyns'  was 
worth  £21.  Rudder  himself  records  that  it  "  was  well  received 
by  the  county."    No  pains  were  spared  in  the  publishing  of 
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this  History,  and  it  won  the  commendation  of  Richard  Gough, 
the  topographer,  for  the  excellence  of  its  printing  and  general 
production.  In  1768  a  second  edition,  edited  by  William 
Herbert,  was  issued,  though  beyond  the  correction  of  a  few 
clerical  errors  this  was  a  reprint  of  the  earlier  issue. 

Nichols  states  that  there  were  some  copies  on  royal  paper 
"  for  the  curious."  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  recent  years 
the  prices  realised  for  the  first  edition  of  the  History  at  auction 
sales  have  fluctuated  from  £52  for  the  Beckford  copy  sold 
in  1882  to  as  low  as  £4  8s.  in  1905,  the  average  for  thirty  copies 
recorded  (eliminating  faulty  copies)  in  Book-Prices  Current, 
1887-1911,  being  £16.  In  the  second  decade  of  this  period 
the  average  per  copy  was  £10  less  than  that  realised  in  1887- 
1896.  The  second  edition  has  realised  as  much  at  £15 
(Niblett  copy,  1883),  and  £15  10s.  in  1888,  the  average  of 
twenty-seven  ordinary  paper  copies  recorded  in  Book-Prices 
Current  being  £6,  while  eight  large  paper  copies  averaged 
£8  each.  There  were  two  issues  of  the  first  edition,  the 
vignettes  on  the  title  varying.  In  the  one  usually  seen  there 
is  a  figure  of  Mercury  on  a  scroll  between  two  birds,  while  the 
other,  which  is  scarce,  has  two  flying  cupids.  A  copy  of  the 
latter  was  sold  in  Gloucester  in  1908  for  £15. 

The  History  is  familiar  enough  to  students  of  Gloucester- 
shire literature,  but  those  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  use 
it  may  find  a  short  description  of  its  contents  of  interest. 
Printed  in  folio  size,  the  volume  contains  title,  preface,  and 
advertisement,  the  author's  epitaph,  his  preparatory  observa- 
tions, and  general  history  or  description  of  Gloucestershire  ; 
then  an  account  of  the  history  of  Gloucester  followed  by  the 
parishes  of  the  County,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  from 
Abbenhall  to  Yate,  excepting  that  Sevenhampton  is  placed  at 
the  end.  An  index  completes  the  work,  which  contains  in 
all  some  440  leaves,  the  text  being  printed  in  double  columns. 
The  second  edition  was  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  with 
correspondingly  fewer  pages. 
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The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns,  engraved  by  Van  der  Gucht ;  eight  plates  of  coats  of 
arms  of  Gloucestershire  families  and  of  the  Bishopric  and  City 
of  Gloucester  ;  a  map  of  the  county  ;  views  of  Gloucester 
city,  the  west  prospect  of  Gloucester,  and  Gloucester  Cathedral ; 
and  a  series  of  plates  of  sixty-one  county  seats,  engraved, 
and  with  one  exception— that  of  Badminton — drawn  by  Kip. 
A  print  of  Hempsted  Court,  etched  by  Kip  from  a  drawing 
by  Robins,  was  prepared,  but  it  was  not  included  in  the 
History,  and  is  extremely  scarce.  Lowndes  states  that  all  the 
plates  were  sold  to  a  brazier  in  Cambridge  as  old  copper  and 
destroyed.  The  views  of  the  county  seats  are  valuable  and 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  as  in  many 
cases  they  record  architectural  features  long  since  altered, 
and  in  some  instances  houses  now  destroyed.  Both  Sapperton 
and  Nether  Swell,  the  seats  of  the  elder  Sir  Robert,  have  been 
demolished.  Gough  found  fault  with  Sir  Robert  for  adding 
so  many  views  and  prospects,  but  the  present- time  collector 
and  archaeologist  would  be  ill  disposed  to  accord  blame  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hyett  and  Canon  Bazeley,  in  their  County 
Bibliography— which  gives  minute  collations  and  much  valuable 
information  relating  to  both  editions  of  the  History — discuss 
the  question  as  to  these  plates  being  specially  executed  for 
the  History,  or  whether  they  were  engraved  in  the  first  place 
for  Kip's  Britannia  Illustrata,  in  Volume  II  (published  1709),  of 
which  sixty- two  of  the  sixty-four  plates  appeared.  They 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Atkyns  requested  Kip  to  draw  and 
engrave  the  plates,  and  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
impressions,  at  the  same  time  giving  Kip  permission  to  use 
them  for  his  own  works  if  he  wished. .  There  is  evidence  for 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  same  plates  were ,  used  for  the  1768 
edition,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  they  belonged 
to  Atkyns  they  would  have  been  on  Bowyer's  premises  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  and  so  destroyed,  while  the  portrait  of  Atkyns, 
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certainly  engraved  for  the  History,  did  not  appear  in  the 
second  edition,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the 
plate  in  the  fire. 

The  parochial  information  given  by  Atkyns  includes  the 
ownership  and  descent  of  the  manors, — these  being  specially 
acknowledged  by  Rudder  as  of  service  to  him  in  preparing 
his  own  History — some  description  of  the  churches,  and  the 
values  of  the  livings.  The  number  of  houses  and  the  approxi- 
mate population,  the  average  yearly  births  and  deaths,  and 
payments  made  for  Royal  Aid,  Land  Tax,  and  Poll  Tax — 
the  latter  being  for  the  years  1692  and  1694  respectively — 
are  stated.  There  are  also  lists  of  the  patrons  of  the  livings, 
with  their  incumbents  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
history  of  the  principal  families,  and  an  account  of  the  charities. 

Despite  the  somewhat  grudging  praise  of  later  topographical 
writers,  the  immense  labour  which  the  compilation  of  this 
History  must  have  involved  calls  for  the  fullest  credit  being 
given  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  for  causing  it  to  be  printed,  and 
his  wife's  testimony  that  it  would  be  his  best  memorial  is 
indeed  true. 

That  there  are  errors  in  the  work  is  indisputable,  but  to 
Sir  Robert  we  owe  the  first  record  of  our  county  history, 
and  when  the  difficulty  of  securing  reliable  information  in 
the  present  time  of  far  greater  facility  and  opportunity  for 
research  is  considered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  infinitely  greater. 

Atkyns  himself  realised  the  difficulties  of  his  task  and 
liability  to  err,  for  after  reciting  the  contents  of  bis  History, 
he  says  : — 

"  It  is  all  writ  in  the  short  style  of  a  Diary,  which  makes 
it  plain  and  easy.  A  work  of  this  nature  which  consists 
of  so  great  variety  of  names  and  numerical  figures,  and 
especially  in  the  first  attempt,  must  have  many  Errors  ; 
and  it  had  been  more  advisable  to  have  ended  this  Account 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  and  not  to  have  carried 
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it  on  to  this  present  time  ;  for  when  there  is  a  necessity 
to  depend  upon  Message-Informations,  we  must  then 
expect  many  mistakes,  which  will  be  open  to  any  Man's 
Discovery :  But  no  Man  can  impute  the  least  Partiality 
to  any  one  Line  ;  let  that  cover  a  multitude  of  Faults. 
May  the  Great  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  Peace,  and 
Lover  of  Concord,  evermore  bless  this  County  in  all  Peace 
and  Happiness." 

Rudder's  History  of  Gloucestershire,  published  in  1779, 
while  making  corrections  in  Atkyns'  records,  and  adding  later 
information,  was  based  upon  his  predecessor's  work,  and 
owed  a  great  deal  to  his  labours. 

In  addition  to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  issued  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  History,  there  is  one  published  by  Richardson 
in  1812,  which  was  included  in  the  notice  in  Malcolm's 
Lives  of  the  Topographers  (1824).  This  plate,  which  is  of 
indifferent  execution,  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  Sir  Robert's 
age,  the  inscription  reading  "  Ob.  171 1.    Aet.  54." 

APPENDIX. 

Entries  in  the  Parish  Registers  of  Sapperton  and  Nether  Swell 
relating  to  the  Atkyns  Family. 

[I  have  to  acknowledge  permission  given  by  the  Rector  of  Sapperton 
for  access  to  the  Registers,  and  also  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Garnett  in  giving  me  every  facility  for  taking  extracts  from  the  Registers 
of  Nether  Swell.— R. A.] 

Sapperton. 
Baptism, 

1.  1680.         July  ye  4.    Edwd  :  ye  son  of  Edw.  Atkyns  by 

Agnes. 

Burials. 

2.  1680.         July   20   buryed   Edwd   ye   son   of  Edw 

Atkyns  Esqr. 

3.  1680-1.      March  ye  12    Buryed  Mary  ye  wife  of  Sir  Robt 

Atkyns  Kt  of  ye  Bath. 
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4.  1682.         December  ye  28  buryed  Edward  Atkyns  Esq. 

5.  1685.         Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sr  Robert  Atkyns  the 

Elder  and  his  Lady  was  buried  Novembr  the 
24th. 

6.  1686-7.      Robert  the  son  of  Sr  Robert  Atkyns  senior  and 

Knight  of  the  bath  [sic]  was  buried  March  the 
19th. 

7.  1687.         Frances  the  daughter  of  Sr  Robert  Atkyns 

Knight  of  the  Bath  and  his  Lady  was  buried 
November  the  3d. 

8.  1693.         William  the  son  of  Sr  Robert  Atkyns  senior, 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Ld  chiefe  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  Lady,  was  buried  November 
the  6th. 

■9.  1709-10.  The  Honble  Sr.  Robert  Atkyns  Knight  of  the 
Bath  and  sometime  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  dyed  February  12  &  was  buried 
Febry  23  :  1709. 

to.  1711.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  Knight  Dyed  Novembr  29  : 
buried  Decembr  12  :  1711. 

11.  1712.        The  Honrble  Ann  Lady  Atkyns  buried  Octobr. 

16,  1712.    •  - 

12.  1716.        The  Honrb.  Lovise  Lady  Atkyns  buried  Dec.  7. 


Nether  Swell. 

13.  1685.        Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sr.  Robt.  Atkyns 

Knight  of  the  Bath  by  Dame  Anne  his  wife  was 
baptised  [ye  .2nd  day]  of  July,  1685. 

14.  1686.        Robert  Atkyns  ye  son  of  Sr:  Robert  Atkyns  Kt 

of  ye  Bath  by  Dame  Anne  his  wife  was  baptized 
on  Wednesday  ye  nineteenth  day  of  May  in  ye 
second  year  of  King  James  ye  Second  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  and  six. 
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15.  1686-7.     Robert  the  Sone  of  Sr  Robert  Atkyns  Kt  of  the 

Bath  by  Dame  A[anne]  His  wife  departed 
March  the  18th  Day  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  six. 

16.  1699.        Anne  Atkyns  the  daughter  of  S.  Robert  Atkyns, 

Knight  of  ye  Bath,  by  Dame  Anne  his  wife, 
was  married  to  John  Tracy  of  Stanway  in  this 
County  of  Gloucester,  esq.,  on  Monday  the 
Seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
Christ  1699,  in  Ye  Church  of  Lower  Swell,  by 
Mr  Callow,  Ye  Vicar  of  Ye  said  Church,  who 
had  christened  Ye  said  Anne  in  Ye  same  parish 
on  Thursday  the  8th  of  November  in  the  year 
1683. 

Written  by  the  said  Robert  Atkyns,  being 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  without 
spectacles.    Blessed  bee  God  ! 

17.  1739.        Elizabeth  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Atkins  was  Bur 

ye  10th  of  October. 


Notes. 

1  and  4.    Edward  Atkyns  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  the  elder  by  Mary  his  first  wife. 
3.    The  first  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  elder. 

5.  See  No.  13  for  baptism. 

6.  Robert,    half-brother   to   Robert   the   historian.  See 

Nos.  14,  15. 
9.    Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  elder. 

10.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  younger. 

11.  The  second  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  elder. 

12.  The  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  younger. 

16.  For  her  children  see  below. 

17.  Robert  Atkyns,  the  son  of  Edward,  second  son  of  Sir 

Robert  Atkyns  the  elder,  by  Mary. 
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The  register  of  Nether  Swell  also  contains  several  entries 
relating  to  children  of  Anne  Tracy  (see  No.  16  above). 

All  but  one  are  entered  together  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  first 
book,  and  were  written  and  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the 
elder.    The  first  is  given  here  in  full. 

I7°3-  Jonn  Tracy  the  son  of  John  Tracy  of  Stan  way  in  ye 
County  of  Glou'ster  Esq  by  Anne  his  wife  was  born 
at  Lower  Swell  in  the  said  County  on  the  five  and 
twentieth  day  of  August  1703  and  was  baptized  ye 
seven  and  twentieth  of  ye  same  moneth  at  Lower 
Swell  aforesaid  by  Mr.  Callow  ye  Vicar  of  Lower 
Swell  aforesaid. 

ROBERT  ATKYNS. 

I7°4~5-  Anne  Tracy,  born  "  on  Wednesday,  ye  seventeenth 
day  of  January  I7o|-,,,  baptised  24  January. 

1705-6.  Robert  and  John  Tracy,  born  10  January  "  170I," 
baptised  20  January. 

1707.  Fferdinando  Tracy,  born  16  November,  baptised 
30  November. 

1709.  Edward  Tracy,  born  Saturday  25  June,  "  baptized 
the  Wednesday  following." 

The  next  birth  occurred  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
the  elder,  and  is  entered  in  its  proper  order  in  the  register. 

1710.  Catherine  the  daughter  of  John  Tracy,  born  18  June, 
baptised  28  June. 


SKETCH 
In  the  Braikenridge  Collection. 

Sir  G.  STRANGWAY.  (Headless)  Sir  J.  YONGE. 

A  chievement :  A  chievement : 

5    CHILDREN,  3  CHILDREN. 


MONUMENT  TO   AND   HERALDRY   OF   SIR  JOHN 
AND  DAME  YONGE  (YOUNG)   IN  BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


By    F .  WERE. 

Not  very  long  ago,  I  read  before  the  Council  a  protest  and 
notes  about  the  heraldry  on  this  tomb  ;  but  the  matter  has 
been  now  more  prominently  brought  before  us  by  Miss  Roper's 
expert  account  of  it  in  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  127-8  of  the  Transactions. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  uncanny  about  the  whole, 
which  no  doubt  is  largely  due  to  the  vicissitudes  the  monument 
has  gone  through,  and  the  loss  of  the  two  kneeling  figures 
and  the  faldstool.  The  question  arises  was  it  all  built  and 
equipped  at  the  same  time,  as  there  was  a  gap  of  about  fourteen 
years  between  his  and  her  death,  so  that  all  with  the  exception 
of  her  effigy  might  have  been  erected  during  her  widowhood  ; 
for  heraldry  would  say  that  the  shape  of  the  escutcheon,  a 
square  heater  on  the  pediment,  could  never  have  borne  a 
woman's  coat  except  it  was  impaled  with  her  husband's,  so 
that  the  Wadham  coat  was  wrongly  inserted  when  her  effigy 
was  placed  in  position. 

Miss  Roper  has  kindly  given  me  a  photographic  copy  of 
the  sketch  in  the  Braikenridge  Collection,  which  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  had  alongside  the  illustration  in  vol. 
xxxiv,  p.  127,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  in  that  it  proves 
that  the  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John, 
and  not  only  to  his  widow  Dame  Joan,  as  styled  in  the 
illustration. 

In  the  sketch  you  will  observe  that  the  monument  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lady  chapel,  against  the  sedilia ;  now 
it  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  so  that  Dame  Joan's  head 
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is  where  her  feet  used  to  be,  and  the  achievements  of  her  two 
husbands  at  the  back  have  also  been  changed.  In  the 
sketch  Sir  Giles  Strangway's  achievement  is  in  its  proper 
position,  as  her  first  husband,  and  plainly  names  him  ;  whereas 
at  present  Sir  John  Yonge's  occupies  that  place,  and  that  of 
Sir  Giles  is  over  her  feet.  That  this  is  wrong  is  well  proved 
by  the  children  below,  as  Sir  John  is  represented  by  five  and 
Sir  Giles  by  three,  whereas  it  should  be  the  reverse  ;  so  that 
the  "  right  and  left,"  when  facing  the  monument  as  given  on 
p.  128,  should  be  altered  to  "  left  and  right." 

I  turn  now  to  the  heraldry,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  ought  to  picture  or  sculpture  the  pedigree  of 
the  persons  it  is  intended  to  commemorate  ;  therefore  I  will 
begin  with  the  wrongly-placed  premier  shield  at  the  back, 
which  is  blazoned,  "  Lozengy  argent  and  vert  on  a  bend  azure 
two  ibex  heads  erased  or."  Sir  John  Maclean  in  vol.  xv.  of 
our  Transactions  says  the  field  is  "  argent  and  gules."  I 
cannot  find  any  authority  for  this,  and  it  must,  I  think,  have 
been  a  variation  only,  for  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  1460,  second  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson 
of  John  Yonge,  who  heads  the  pedigree,  and  from  whom 
Sir  John  was  lineally  descended,  bore  the  one  on  the  present 
shield ;  yet  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  correct 
coat,  as  the  Yongs  of  Bristow  bore,  "  Fusily  (i.e.  elongated 
lozengy)  argent  and  vert  on  a  bend  azure  three  griffins'  heads 
erased  or."  Now  helmets  are  given  on  an  achievement  to 
bear  the  crest  and  denote  the  style  of  the  bearer ;  yet  here, 
and  on  Sir  Giles'  as  well,  they  are  esquire's,  whereas  the 
bearers  were  both  knights,  and  should  have  had  ones  with 
open  visors.  Is  this  really  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sculptor 
having  copied  from  perhaps  their  seals  before  they  were 
knighted,  or  from  those  of  their  ancestors  ? 

The  other  achievement  of  Sir  Giles  bears  a  correct  coat,  is 
placed  in  the  wrong  position,  bears  the  wrong  helmet,  and  is 
over  Sir  John  Yonge's  children.    Now  we  revert  to  the  top 
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shield  in  the  pediment,  which  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
anathematised  before  ;  it  bears  the  coat  of  Wadham  alone, 
so  that  without  the  achievements  below,  heraldically  it  would 
mean  that  a  Wadham  was  father  instead  of  mother  of  the 
children  below  ;  and  here  Miss  Roper  has  recorded  that  I 
thought  it  should  contain  the  fourteen  quarterings  of  Wadham, 
with  an  unfortunate  little  apology  that  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  yet  I  can  show  an  example  of  sixty  in  about  six  inches 
square.  But  what  I  maintained  was  that  these  quarterings 
should  be  painted  on  a  lozenge  escutcheon  inside  the  square 
heater  one,  not  a  desirable  thing  regularly  to  do,  but  it  would 
prove  she  was  a  widow,  and  therefore  mother  of  the  children 
below.  This  would  enable  a  reader  to  identify  her  in  the 
pedigree. 

This  shield,  although  it  is  Wadham  in  the  sketch — no 
doubt  painted  when  the  effigy  of  the  Lady  Joan  was  added 
— should  have  been  blazoned  :  "  Baron  "  per  fess,  in  chief  the 
Strangway's  coat,  in  base  the  Yonge's,  impaling  the 
"  Femme  "  and  the  Wadham  quarterings.  (I  need  not  give 
the  blazons)  Chiselden  —  Popham  —  Zouch  —  St.  Martin  — 
Nevill— Walrond  ancient — Walrond — Hender  really  Lorty — 
and  Hele  ;  and  then  the  five  brought  in  by  her  mother,  Tregar- 
thian —  Hen  dour  —  Cornwall  —  Chamberlain  —  Pever.  These 
last  five  would  prove  Joan's  place  in  the  pedigree  ;  either 
blazon  would  satisfy  heraldry,  if  only  the  "  Femme  "  and  not 
the  whole  shield  was  Wadham. 
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XII. 

By  JOHN  E.  PRITCHARD,  F.S.A. 

It  was  only  natural  to  anticipate  that  a  time  must  come  when 
a  definite  lull  would  mark  the  work  of  demolition  within  the 
confined  area  of  this  ancient  and  mediaeval  city,  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  up-to-date  buildings.  Whether  the 
present  position  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  recent  trend  of 
Imperial  events,  and  the  reactions  that  might  naturally  be 
expected  upon  local  affairs,  I  must  leave  you  to  conjecture  ; 
h)ut  as  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  changes  in  this  way  have 
•occurred  in  Bristol  during  1911  to  mark  history,  I  fear  you 
may  possibly  think  I  have  done  you  an  injustice  in  expecting 
you  to  listen  to  my  annual  address  to-night. 

Yet  why  should  we  not  leave  this  very  prescribed  area 
•of  less  than  twenty  acres,  and  take  note — at  the  change  of 
the  calendar — of  other  events,  which,  if  not  Bristoliana, 
are  of  equal  importance  to  every  one  of  us,  and  thus  mingle 
with  the  local  record — if  that  be  less  important  than  in 
former  years — other  items  of  archaeological  interest  for  our 
consideration. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  what  I  have  said,  several 
•events  have  actually  happened  in  our  midst  during  the  year 
that  we  would  rather  had  not  occurred,  and  we  must  review 
them. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  local 
antiquaries  that  the  small  arch  or  Blind  Gate  in  St.  John's 
Street,  to  which  I  referred  somewhat  fully  in  my  notes  for 

1  Read  at  the  Bristol  Evening  Meeting,  January  17th,  19 12. 
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1907, 1  could  not  have  been  retained  in  situ,  it  being  the  last 
visible  remnant  of  the  ancient  town  wall ;  but  though 
every  effort  was  made  that  was  right  and  proper  to  induce 
the  city  authorities  and  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons  to  allow 
this  masonry  to  stand,  it  was  finally  felt  that  this  was  a  case 
where  the  antiquary  had  to  waive  his  claim.  It  is  historically 
an  irreparable  loss  to  Bristol,  but  if  members  will  inspect 
the  altered  state  of  things  in  John  Street  following  the 
demolition,  I  am  sure  they  will  coincide  in  the  course  adopted 
by  the  authorities  to  secure  a  much  improved  thoroughfare 
for  the  citizens. 

In  pulling  down  the  super-structure  of  the  arch,  and  also 
the  small  houses  adjoining  on  the  north-west  side,  all 
probably  built  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few 
unimportant  relics  came  to  light,  and  amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  : — 

A  small  seventeenth-century  watch  key,  of  uncommon 
type. 

A  Wellington  brass  medalet,  in  mint  state.  On  the 
obverse  the  field-marshal's  bust,  the  reverse  reading, 
"  The  deliverer  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  1814/ '  within 
a  border  of  laurel  wreaths. 
A  George  IV  "  Lion  "  sixpence,  1828  ;  and 
A  number  of  worn  copper  coins,  tokens  and  coin  weights, 
of  absolutely  no  interest  or  value,  and  a  number  of 
tobacco  pipes. 

A  week  after  the  tenements  were  wrecked,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  22nd  March,  before  the  traffic  of  the  street 
riad  begun,  the  small  Norman  arch  was  utterly  demolished, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Dowling,  Clerk  of  Works  to 
the  great  Chocolate  house,  by  agreement  with  the  Streets 
Improvement  Committee. 

It  is  well  to  record  the  fact  that  the  masonry  of  the  arch 
was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mortar 

1  See  Trans.  B.  6-  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxx,  p.  230. 
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was  found  to  be  entirely  decayed  :  very  little  pressure  at 
any  time  would  have  caused  the  structure  to  collapse. 

In  pulling  out  the  ancient  stonework  on  the  outer  south 
side,  at  the  base  of  the  fragment  of  the  Norman  wall 
which  remained,  abutting  the  arch,  a  good  red  deer  tine-tip 
turned  up  :  this  specimen  had  been  carefully  sawn  off,  and 
measured  3 J  inches  in  length  (see  illustration). 

Now,  during  the  last  of  the  deep  excavations  in  Quay 
Street  and  St.  John's  Slope,  in  January  and  February  last, 
of  which  I  said  so  much  last  year, 1  several  further 
interesting  antiquities  were  brought  to  light,  viz.  : — 

A  tine-tip  of  red  deer,  measuring  4 J  in.  long,  evidently 
sawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  handling  some  domestic 
tool ;  found  at  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.  (see  illustra- 
tion). 

A  side  loop  of  a  black  pottery  vessel,  showing  a  treble-wavy 

ornamentation  on  the  portion  of  body  attached, 

evidently  belonging  to  a  large  and  important  vessel. 

Depth  about  18  ft.    Probably  Norman  period. 

These  specimens  were  turned  up  with  a  number  of  less 

important  fragments  of  black  pottery. 

I  have  also  to  record  the  discovery  of  yet  another  stone 

spindle  whorl,  as  used  in  weaving. 2    It  is  in  perfect  state, 

and  measures  1-^  in.  across,  by  f  in.  deep,  with  a  hole  f  in. 

diameter,  and  is  encircled  by  six  fine  incised  lines  (see 

illustration).    This  was  found  on  rock  foundation  at  a  depth 

of  35  feet,  and  is  the  sixth  specimen  discovered  on  the  old 

city  site  since  1900. 

The  discovery  of  spindle  whorls,  we  must  admit,  is 

evidence  of  early  occupation  upon  this  tongue  of  land,  but 

as  to  the  exact  period  of  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing 

has  yet  been  found  which  enables  us  to  give  a  definite  date. 

The  coarse  bone  needle,  shown  on  the  same  plate,5 

1  See  Trans.  B.  <S-  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  69-77. 

1  See  British  Museum  Guide  to  Early  Iron  Age,  1905,  p.  139. 

3  Mr.  Moline  has  most  kindly  photographed  these  early  relics. 
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measuring  4!  in.  long,  was  discovered  in  Colston  Avenue 
in  1910. 

Some  grotesque  medieval  pottery  will  now  claim  attention, 
for  at  a  depth  of  about  14  feet  below  street  level,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rubbish  pit,  just  above  the  blue  deposit,  several 
fragments  were  found  of  a  green  glazed  pitcher,  of  probably 
thirteenth-century  date.  Unfortunately,  only  the  upper 
portion  could  be  pieced  together,  but  this  clearly  shows 
that  the  original  vessel  must  have  been  unusually  imposing, 
with  its  rude  but  effective  mask-head  lip,  below  which 
can  be  seen  a  crude  type  of  bird  in  raised  ornamentation, 
the  sides  of  the  neck  of  the  vessel  being  decorated  with  short 
raised  loops,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  conventional 
design  in  low  relief.  In  size  the  perfect  pitcher  must  have 
stood  at  least  14  to  16  in.  in  height  (see  illustrations). 

The  Norman  potters  were  certainly  very  original  in  their 
work,  and  the  fragments,  which  are  pieced  together  as  far  as 
possible,  show  much  quaintness  in  design.  I  do  not  remember 
a  vessel  in  any  of  the  London  or  provincial  museums  at  all 
similar. 

Many  other  fragments  were  found  of  early  mediaeval 
pottery,  including  a  dark 
green  glazed  head  forming  the 
"  mask  lip  "  of  yet  another 
pitcher.  It  is  a  curiously  bold 
piece  of  moulding  and  very 
ecclesiastical  in  character,  for 
the  head  is  depicted  wearing 
a   tonsure   (see  illustration). 

We  naturally  wonder  if  the 
artist  -  potter  modelled  these 
vessels  to  order,  or  if  they 
were  the  working  of  his  own 
fertile  brain  ;  and  also  in 
what  houses  in  this  Norman  town  they  were  in  use  before 
getting  so  badly  smashed. 
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A  fragment  of  a  fourteenth  or  a  fifteenth-century  inlaid 
pavement  tile,  doubtless  thrown  out  from  one  of  the  old  city 
•churches,  and  the  following  various  items,  all  came  to  hand 
from  another  rubbish  pit : — 

A  seventeenth-century  iron  stirrup. 

An  iron  bullet,  ^-in.  diameter. 

Two  clay  tobacco  pipes  bearing  the  initials  "  N.M." 
on  the  heels,  which  is  a  maker's  mark  not  previously 
recorded. 

A  Gloucester  Trader's  Token,  bearing  on  the  obverse  : 

LVKE  .  NOVRSE  .  MAIOR  .  1657  1  =  C.      G.      (City  of 

Gloucester).  A  small  "  R  "  the  initial  of  Thomas  - 
Rawlins  the  engraver,  beneath  the  letters. 

On  the  reverse  :  for  .  necessary  .  CHANGE=Arms 
of  the  City  of  Gloucester  ;  three  chevrons  between 
ten  torteaux. 

The  issuer  of  this  token  was  Mayor  of  the  City  in  1644, 
the  same  year  in  which  Toby  Jordan  (one  of  the  messengers 
who  carried  the  answer  of  the  citizens  to  King  Charles  I 
in  Tredworth  Field,  when  he  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender)  was  Sheriff.  Luke  Nourse  was  elected  Mayor 
again  in  1656.  He  died  in  1673,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  London.  Several  members 
of  the  Nourse  family  were  benefactors  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  the  County. 

From  an  excavation  in  Castle  Street  a  yellow  glazed 
pottery  whistle,  bearing  a  dog's  head,  total  length  only  if  in., 
was  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  houses 
-erected  after  the  destruction  of  the  Castle,  which  had  not  been 
previously  disturbed.  This  is  quite  an  interesting  specimen 
it  is  probably  seventeenth  century,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  must  be  of  local  make.  At  the  same  spot  was  found 
a  small  bowl  clay  pipe,  having  a  Tudor  rose  impressed  upon 
its  heel :  this  is  a  maker's  mark  which  is  far  from  common 
in  this  locality. 

1  See  Trans.  B.  &  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  134. 




Photo,  F.  Bromhead,  after  E.  Cashin. 

VIEW  OF  BROAD  STREET,  1823. 
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Then,  within  the  walls,  close  to  the  intersection  of  the 
four  streets,  we  have  all  noticed  during  the  year  the  gradual 
demolition  of  the  shop  premises,  known  for  so  many  years> 
as  "  Hodder's/'  in  Broad  Street.  These  faced  the  famous 
hostelries,  the  "White  Lion "  and  the  "White  Hart," 
during  their  final  existence  before  the  Grand  Hotel  was  built. 
The  view1  shows  these  old-world  inns  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  the  Dutch  House  at  the  corner  of  High  Street, 
just  beyond. 

Though  not  an  important  structure,  it  seems  well  to  record 
the  wrecking  of  the  old  business  premises  referred  to,  for  the 
erection  of  new  offices  for  the  North  British  Insurance 
Company.  Numerous  old-time  relics  were  discovered  when 
the  site  for  the  city  offices,  now  adjoining,  was  being- 
excavated,  but  as  far  as  I  could  learn  only  a  small  flat 
gravestone,  possibly  from  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Ewen's 
Church  which  extended  to  this  spot,  was  actually  dug  up 
now. 

Some  picturesque  gabled  overhanging  timber  houses  had! 
stood  on  this  site  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  no  detailed  record  has  been  left  to  us  of  their 
richness  of  style. 

In  early  times  Broad  Street  must  have  been  a  most 
aristocratic  thoroughfare — it  is  even  recorded  that  Robert 
Fitzharding  lived  here  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century — 
but  we  can  only  surmise  what  the  buildings  must  have  been 
from  the  few  nineteenth-century  views  we  possess. 

On  the  Somerset  side  of  Bristol  Bridge  Messrs.  Georges* 
Bristol  Brewery,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  premises, 
demolished  during  the  autumn  several  houses  on  the  line  of 
Bath  Street.  In  the  course  of  this  wrecking  a  two-light  gothic 
headed  window  on  the  level  of  the  second  floor  was  opened  up, 
but  no  other  traces  of  similar  work  could  be  found.  The 

1  This  is  taken  from  a  water-colour  drawing  by  E.  Cashin,  in  1823. 
(Braikenridge  Collection  at  Museum  and  Art  Gallery).  Reproduced 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Chairman  and  Committee.  .  _ 
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stone  tracery  was  much  decayed,  and  was  utterly  damaged 
in  being  taken  out.  My  thanks  were  conveyed  to  the 
directors  for  their  kind  intimation  in  this  matter. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  River  Frome,  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Augustine,  many  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
brick-built  houses  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare  known  as 
Hanover  Street,  together  with  some  others  flanking  Denmark 
Street,  sixteen  or  eighteen  altogether,  have  been  recently 
pulled  down,  as  many  are  aware,  to  form  the  site  of  the  new 
Hippodrome. 

Hanover  Street,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  about  1716,  on  Corporation 
leases,  soon  after  Denmark  Street  had  been  opened  up  for  a 
connection  with  the  newly-formed  and  fashionable  Orchard 
Street.  The  houses  in  this  narrow  and  curved  thoroughfare 
were  cramped,  but  had  been  occupied  by  respectable  citizens 
at  the  time  of  their  erection,  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

The  condition  of  the  houses,  however,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  not  been  satisfactory  ;  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
air  space  at  the  back,  and  whilst  there  is  no  regret  at  the 
demolition  of  these  tenements,  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the  new 
building  scheme  is  a  desirable  alternative. 

There  have  been  no  finds  from  this  spot  of  special 
importance. 

The  thoroughfare  was  first  marked  on  a  plan  of  Bristol— 
by  John  Rocque,  in  1742. 

The  Three  Kings  Inn,  Thomas  Street,  is  being  slowly 
pulled  down ! 1 

As  long  ago  as  1903  this  picturesque  and  ancient  gabled 
building  was  closed,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
hotel,  to  stretch  from  St.  Thomas  Street  to  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  Victoria  Street ;  but  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  soon  afterwards,  and  the  old  inn,  though 
tenantless,  has  actually  stood  all  weathers  ever  since. 

1  See  Trans.  B.  <~  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  337. 
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Latterly,  however,  the  structure  was  not  deemed  safe, 
the  demolition  of  the  old  house  was  decided  upon,  and  this 
work  was  commenced  in  December  last. 

The  "  Three  Kings  "  was  one  of  the  oldest  inns  in  the  city, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  fifteenth-century  erection.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  houses  licensed  in  the  reign  of  James  I 
(1606). 

The  frontage  of  the  house,  though  considerably 
modernised,  was  the  only  interesting  feature,  for  the  interior 
had  been  altered  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century, 
and  a  good  deal  of  its  early  character  had  disappeared. 
During  the  recent  demolition,  however,  much  of  the  original 
timber  framework  Could  be  seen. 

This  inn  had  a  large  yard,  which  was  the  head-quarters 
of  many  country  carriers,  and  from  recognised  lists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  we  find  that  passengers  and  goods  were 
dispatched  to  such  long-distance  and  important  towns  as 
Devizes,  Warminster,  Salisbury,  Southampton,  and 
Portsmouth,  and  many  others  in  the  west,  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  intermediate  calls. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  in  St.  Thomas's 
Lane,  still  stands  the  "  Seven  Stars/'  a  poor-looking  inn, 
where  it  is  said  Clarkson  obtained  much  important  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  slave  trade. 1 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Avon  there  were  many  other 
quaint  inns  in  existence  up  to  three-quarters  and  even  half 
a  century  ago,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  ancient 
hostelry,  of  possibly  fourteenth  or  fifteenth-century  erection, 
was  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Redcliffe  Street,  which,  besides  an 
interesting  exterior,  had  an  "  open  courtyard,"  with 
galleries  around  leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  guests, 
who  were  able  to  look  down  into  the  quadrangle  and  watch 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  others,  an  arrangement  that 
was  probably  more  interesting  and  picturesque  than 
comfortable.  . 

1  See  Latimei's  Annals  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  p.  475. 
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The  "  Red  Lion  "  was  one  of  the  better  class  inns,  and 
very  few  carriers  are  recorded  to  have  departed  from  thence. 
The  house  was  pulled  down  as  late  as  1864  for  the  erection 
of  warehouses,  and  the  last  of  the  galleried  houses  thus 
disappeared. 

I  may  also  mention  the  "  Fourteen  Stars,"  Counter  slip, 1 
which  was  another  many-gabled  inn,  with  overhanging 
frontage,  standing  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  was 
demolished,  1857-8,  by  the  great  Finzel  for  the  site  of  his 
sugar  houses.  This  inn  was  reputed  to  be  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  captains  of  the  West  Indiamen. 

That  picturesque  old  house,  the  Greyhound  Inn,  in 
Lewin's  Mead,  was  standing  until  1878,  when  the  great 
brewery  company  close  by  wanted  more  room.  Then  that 
wonderfully  imposing  structure  was  acquired  and  demolished. 

We  have  nothing  now  left  to  compare  with  these 
fascinating  old  houses,  built  almost  wholly  of  timber. 

Passing  now  from  the  south-west  division  of  the  city 
to  the  north-east,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
Ashley  Manor  House,  the  small  Tudor  dwelling,  part  of  the 
Hooks  Mills  Estate,  which  I  fully  described  three  years  ago.  ? 
I  warned  you  then  of  its  impending  fate,  and  now  I  have  to 
record  the  fact  of  its  demolition  during  last  month  and  this. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Charity  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  act  otherwise  in 
the  matter,  as  the  building,  for  many  years  a  tenantless 
pile,  had  become  very  dangerous. 

Members  of  this  Society  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
such  of  the  relics,  and  they  are  very  few,  that  can  possibly 
be  incorporated  in  the  small  vestry,  shortly  to  be  erected, 
have  been  saved  for  that  building. 

The  original  sixteenth-century  oak  door  of  the  entrance 
will  be  used  ;  the  carved  stone  fireplace  of  the  room  recently 
used  as  a  vestry,  and  the  only  one  left,  will,  I  hope,  be 

1  Illustrated  in  Muller's  Bits  of  Old  Bristol,  published  by 
Arrowsmith  in  1883.     See  Plate  III. 

a  See  Trans.  B.  &>  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  304. 
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refixed  in  the  new  room  ;  some  of  the  panelled  oak  doors 
will  also  be  retained,  and  the  two  Elizabethan  stone  finials 
from  the  west  gables  will  certainly  be  utilised  (see  tail -piece). 

The  sundial,  formerly  fixed  under  the  easternmost  gable 
on  the  south  side,  is  a  very  plain  carved  stone  slab,  measuring" 
17  in.  square  by  5  in.  thick.  It  bears  the  initials  "  I.  H." 
and  the  date  1656,  and  was  doubtless  erected  by  the  Hooke 
family,  who  owned  and  added  to  the  original  structure. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  saved. 

The  exact  and  final  position  before  the  Committee  was- 
this,  that  even  provided  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  would 
have  had  to  be  specially  raised,  was  expended  in  putting  the 
house  into  habitable  condition,  no  definite  tenancy  could  be 
expected  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  site,  entirely  due 
to  the  various  streams  of  water  which  congregate  at  the 
spot. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  "  the  way  to  Hooke's  Mill  "  was. 
marked  in  that  trial  plan  by  Millerd,  circa  1670,  of  which  we 
have  a  reproduction  in  the  Transactions, 1  and  that  is  the 
only  plan  that  refers  to  the  spot. 

In  September  last  the  small  keystone  2  of  a  fireplace  frieze 
was  found  in  digging  on  the  Redland  House  land,  just 
behind  Redland  Hall,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Ord. 

This  measures  6J  in.  square,  and  the  face  is  carved  as 
follows,  within  a  plain  raised  border  : — 

I.E.  in  centre,  A.L.  (in  diphthong)  over,  with  the  date 
166 1  below. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  its  history,, 
but  I  hope  some  document  bearing  upon  the  subject  may  be 
forthcoming. 

I  am  now  exhibiting  a  slide  of  a  beautiful  silver-gilt 
and  painted  or  enamelled  Badge  of  the  Bakers*  Company r 

1  See  vol.  xxxii.  p.  332. 

8  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dunn,  builder,  for  courteously  lending 
the  stone  for  our  inspection. 
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which  had  been  in  private  ownership  in  Bristol  for  many 
years  until  a  few  years  ago. 

But  owing  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Francis,  antique 
dealer  of  this  city,  and  with  much  help  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  and  Mr.  Francis  Were, 
together  with  the  continuous  correspondence  I  have  had 
for  the  past  three  years,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  its  history 
and  the  original  use,  I  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bakers' 
Company  of  London  to  consider  the  purchase  :  and  now 
at  last  this  unique  specimen  has  been  acquired  and  presented 
by  its  master,  Mr.  W.  T.  Roberts,  to  the  Company,  which  is 
very  proud  of  its  possession. 1 

This  badge  created  much  interest  when  it  was  exhibited 
in  London  early  in  1909. 2 

It  consists  of  a  shield  of  arms,  gules,  a  pair  of  balances 
between  three  gold  garbs,  held  by  a  hand  issuing  from  clouds 
upon  a  chief  barry  wavy  of  four  gold  and  azure.  Above  is  a 
helm  with  gold  and  white  mantling  and  crest,  a  gold  wreath 
held  by  two  arms  issuing  from  clouds.  The  shield  is  supported 
by  two  gold  bucks,  each  gorged  with  a  chaplet,  standing 
upon  a  narrow  band  inscribed  : 

PRAYES  GOD  FOR  ALL. 

Above  the  band  are  the  letters  h  y,  but  the  h  has  been 
clumsily  substituted  for  another  letter,  apparently  a  t,  which 
originally  occupied  its  place. 

The  same  armorial  devices,  with  the  addition  of  two 
anchors  on  the  chief,  are  used  by  the  Bakers'  Company  of 
London,  but  the  shield  in  the  badge  is  identical  with  that 
.given  by  trie  Izackes  as  borne  by  the  bakers  of  Exeter. 

The  date  of  the  object  seems  to  be  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify 
the  bearer  of  the  initials  h  y,  nor  indeed  to  suggest  any 
reasonable  use  to  which  the  badge  might  be  put.  It  bears 
no  means  or  traces  of  attachment. 

1  See  City  Press,  December  30th,  191 1. 
a  See  Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  447. 
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Our  member,  Mr.  Fox,  possesses  many  of  the  papers  of 
this  Bristol  guild,  but  he  could  find  no  entries  to  help  in 
identifying  this  badge,  which  it  was  thought  in  the  first 
instance  might  be  local. 

I  have  recently  heard  from  Mr.  Lingard,  the  clerk  of 
the  Bakers'  Company,  who  has  taken  much  trouble  in  this 
matter,  as  follows  : — ■ 

"On  further  investigation,  I  find  that  the  badge 
is  a  correct  copy  of  the  White  Bakers'  Arms,  and  that 
company  existed  as  a  separate  Company  from  1622  to 
1686,  so  that  the  badge  is  quite  possibly  a  relic  of  that 
Company  before  the  amalgamation  with  the  Brown 
Bakers'  Company  in  the  latter  years.  It  is  thought 
that  it  was  probably  worn  on  a  gown  or  sleeve,  and  so 
may  have  been  the  official  badge  of  the  Beadle  of  that 
day.  This  is  of  course  only  theory,  but  it  is  not 
improbable." 

Members  will  find  a  good  deal  of  matter  about  this  old 
guild  in  Mr.  Fox's  paper  in  our  Transactions, 1  in  the 
Little  Red  Book,  and  in  Taylor's  Book  about  Bristol. 2 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
large  apartments  at  the  Black  Friars  is  still  known  as 
"  Bakers'  Hall,"  having  been  constantly  used  by  this  guild 
in  days  long  since.  The  roof  of  the  hall,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  original  one,  is  of  thirteenth  century  date. 

By  the  inclusion  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  the  Spring 
Programme  of  the  parent  society,  the  writer  specially 
intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  members,  and  the  public 
generally,  the  sad  state  of  the  fine  thirteenth-century 
tower,  which  has  been  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  for  so 
long. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  specimen 
of  work  amongst  the  churches  of  the  city  so  badly  needing 
reparation  as  this. 

1  See  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  2  See  p.  233. 
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It  is  probably  due  to  the  debased  character  of  the  exterior 
that  these  delightful  interior  remains  of  an  earlier  church 
have  been  overlooked  for  so  long. 

The  views  on  the  screen,  specially  photographed  last 
week,  will  show  you  some  of  the  details  of  the  beautiful 
Early  English  vaulting  of  the  tower  entrance,  which  you  can 
inspect  for  yourselves  : — 

(a)  Notice  first  the  Early  English  doorway  leading  from 

the  church  into  the  tower.  The  shafts  with  very 
effective  capitals,  are  without  bases,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  altered  level  of  the  church. 

(b)  Note  also  the  vaulted  shafts,  though  in  such  a 

mutilated  state.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  doorway 
leading  into  the  chancel  has  been  built  up  long 
since. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1850,  George  Pryce,  F.S.A.,  an  able 
antiquary  and  architect,  holding  at  that  time  the  office  of 
City  Librarian,  spoke  of  the  "  contemplated  renovation  of 
the  tower,  under  the  judicious  management  of  competent 
authorities,  and  the  aid  of  a  skilful  architect,,,  1  yet  up  to 
now  nothing  has  been  done  ! 

At  the  present  time,  I  understand,  the  Rector  is  making 
a  strong  appeal  for  funds  for  this  and  other  work  connected 
with  the  church.  Possibly  some  of  our  members  can  offer 
him  help. 

With  regard  to  the  Romano-British  period,  I  have  very 
little  to  say  except  this,  that  our  Honorary  Secretary  has 
during  the  past  few  months  discussed  the  question  of  making 
some  definite  excavations  at  Sea  Mills,  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  Roman  Station  of  Abona,  with  our  member  Mr.  Napier 
Miles,  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  has  most  cordially  assented 
to  certain  work  being  carried  out,  with  the  object  of  finally 
determining  many  interesting  conjectures  as  to  the  site. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  very  important  position  during  the 

1  Notes  on  the  Middle  Ages  in  Bristol  (Bristol,  1850),  p.  213. 
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Roman  occupation,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  relics 
iound  there  since  the  days  of  Barrett,  Seyer  and  Captain 
Manby  : 1  and  in  recent  times,  particularly  when  the  railway 
station  was  first  made  and  afterwards  extended,  and 
during  the  great  sewage  works  carried  out  between  Westbury- 
on-Trym  and  Sea  Mills  some  few  years  since. 

It  appears  to  be  no  secret  that  some  trial  digging  has 
taken  place.  May  I  add  that  the  entire  question  is  now 
being  considered,  and  if  Mr.  Way  is  able  to  arrange  matters, 
and  a  special  committee  is  determined  to  go  ahead,  I  feel 
sure  it  will  have  the  support  of  members. 

From  a  farm  on  the  Cotswolds,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
700  feet,  and  several  miles  south-west  of  Nailsworth,  I  have 
had  brought  to  me  some  Neolithic  Flint  Weapons  and 
Implements,  and  a  small  lot  of  Roman  Coins,  which  are  upon 
.  the  table  for  your  inspection.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
am  making  careful  inquiries  about  these  interesting  finds, 
and  shall  hope  to  visit  the  spot  at  an  early  date,  and  possibly 
report  further. 

The  finely-worked  flints  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A  small  dark-stemmed  and  barbed  arrow-head,  with 

the  barbs  slightly  curving  inwards,  £  in.  long  by 
|  in.  wide  outside  the  barbs  ;  both  sides  worked. 

(2)  A  stemmed  and  barbed  arrow-head  with  taper  point, 

1  in.  long,  both  sides  worked  (one  barb  broken 
off) 

(3)  A  light  blue  leaf-shaped  arrow-head,  i|  in.  long. 

The  front  side  worked,  but  the  back  at  edges 
only. 

(4)  A  beautifully  worked  specimen,  weathered  nearly 

white,  2 J  in.  long,  by  about  J  in.  in  the  widest 
part,  and  \  in.  thick  down  the  centre  ridge.  This 

1  See  Manby  (G.  W.),  Fugitive  Sketches  of  Clifton,  etc.,  with  plates 
(Bristol,  1802);  also  Martin  (A.  T.),  on  the  "Roman  Road,"  Proc. 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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has  a  sharp  rounded  point,  and  a  square  base 
J-  in.  wide.  It  is  most  symmetrically  chipped  on 
each  side  from  point  to  base  with  cutting  edges. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a  lance  head,, 
but  it  may  have  been  used  in  the  fingers  as  an 
implement  for  cutting  or  scraping. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  specimens  I 
have  handled  for  a  long  time. 

(5)  A  black  flake,  in  form  an  elongated  oval,  with. 

slight  secondary  chipping  around  the  edges  on  one 
side,  ij  in.  long. 

(6)  Seven  various  worked  flakes  (scrapers,  knives,  etc.). 
The  Roman  coins,  seventeen  in  number,  are  all  small 

brass  of  the  Constantine  family.  Only  one  is  in  fine  state, 
and  this  is  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  inscription  reads 
as  follows  : — 

Obverse  :  Head  of  Emperor  to  right,  constantinvs  avg* 
Reverse  :   The  gate  of  the  Praetorian  Camp,  with  one 

star  over,  and  S.F  at  the  sides.    Around  providenti^e 

avgg,  and  in  the  exergue  p.  const. 
The  remainder  are  very  worn. 

And  now  coming  to  general  subjects,  which  perhaps  form 
proper  comparison  for  our  guidance,  I  think  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  formation  of  the 
London  Museum,  in  temporary  quarters  at  Kensington 
Palace,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Gay  Laking,  F.S.A. 

It  is  evident  that  London  is  at  last  thoroughly  roused 
with  a  determination  to  more  carefully  protect  her  history 
through  the  remaining  specimens  of  her  architecture,  and 
by  the  possible  acquirement  of  all  the  important  relics  of  past 
ages  that  turn  up. 

We  are  told  that  this  Museum  is  to  be  (<  arranged  in 
periods,  in  historical  sequence,"  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and 
will  include  objects  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  whole  forming  a  collection  which  one  of  the 
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London  daily  papers  said  a  few  days  ago  will,  when  estab- 
lished, be  "  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  the 
capital." 

The  founding  of  this  Museum  was  a  great  move,  and  my 
earnest  hope  is  that  Bristol  will  some  day  touch  the  mantle 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  become  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 

This  same  spirit  of  national  pride  in  our  possessions 
has  been  very  pronounced  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
of  recent  years,  as  we  might  rightly  expect :  and  the  last 
official  report 1  is  a  valuable  compilation,  telling  the  world 
of  its  great  progress,  of  course  largely  owing  to  the  additional 
space  afforded  by  the  new  buildings. 

And  here  I  wish  to  draw  a  contrast — ridiculous  it  may 
be,  but  possibly  helpful — with  regard  to  our  architectural 
antiquities. 

In  London  these  seem  to  be  considered  first,  in  Bristol 
they  appear  to  come  last. 

Following  the  oversight  that  occurred  when  the  space 
of  the  Art  Gallery  was  firstly  arranged,  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  larger  Bristol  relics,  the  pressure  we  brought 
to  bear  produced,  as  you  are  aware,  an  apartment  in  the 
"  basement/'  which  was  named  in  the  1907  report,  as  had 
been  suggested,  the  "  Architectural  Court." 

This  designation  was  repeated  in  1908,  but  in  that  of 
1909  it  was  modified  to  "  Architectural  Room." 

In  1910,  with  no  heading  to  draw  attention  to  the  depart- 
ment, it  was  referred  to  under  the  Bristol  or  local  collection 
as  the  "  Architectural  Branch,"  in  fifteen  lines  only  ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  report  just  issued  for  1911,  this  collection,  which 
"  exists  in  the  dark,"  is  wholly  ignored,  and  under  the 
"  summary  of  the  rooms  "  is  not  mentioned  at  all  ;  whereas 
I  think  we  may  justly  claim  that  an  increasing  prominence 
is  due  to  this  great  collection,  which  is  such  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  city. 

1  Report  for  the  years  1909  and  19 10  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.    London,  191 1. 
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I  have  the  great  privilege  of  throwing  upon  the  screen 
some  views  of  the  West  Hall,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  which  through  the  courtesy  of 
Sir  Cecil  H.  Smith,  the  Director  and  Secretary,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  have  specially  photographed,  in  order  to  show 
you  the  setting  of  some  of  those  glorious  specimens  of 
English  Architecture  in  that  wonderful  collection. 

I  will  now  exhibit  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  some 
views  on  the  screen  of  the  basement  apartment  at  the  Bristol 
Museum,  in  Queen's  Road,  which  in  size  is  about  40  feet  by 
30  feet,  that  space  being  unfortunately  broken  by  brick 
tiers,  and  the  whole  lighted  artificially  ! 

Bristol's  reputation  requires  better  consideration  than 
this.  The  old  adage  says,  "  Everything  comes  to  those  who 
wait,"  but  I  would  rather  we  had  a  galvanised  shed  with  a 
good  top  light  than  be  ensconced  as  we  now  are  in  that  great 
building. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  relics  of  old  Bristol  in  the 
architectural  apartment : — 

Fourteenth  -  century  carved   oak   entrance  doorway, 

Spicer's  Hall  (pulled  down  in  1885). 
Stone  chimney-piece,  1674,  from  St.  Michael's. 
Eighteenth-century  carved  oak  door-head  from  Temple 
Street. 

Fragments  of  seventeenth-century  fireplace,  Small  Street. 
Stone  fireplace,  1664,  from  Jacob's  Street. 
Seventeenth  -  century  oval  plaster  medallions,  Castle 
Green. 

Carved  stone  chimney  frieze,  1600,  from  old  house, 
Welsh  Back. 

Seventeen th-century  carved  stone  chimney  frieze,  with 
arms  of  Bristol  and  the  Merchant  Venturers'. 

Sixteenth-  and  seventeenth  -  century  carved  wood 
brackets. 

Carved  stone  pinnacles  from  old  Temple  Gate. 
Stone  figures  from  Lawford's  Gate  and  Newgate. 
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Those  who  read  the  London  papers  from  time  to  time 
must  be  struck  with  the  constant  references  made  to  the 
older  buildings  still  existing  in  the  city,  especially  those  that 
may  be  in  danger  of  destruction  ;  and  in  a  very  recent  issue 
I  noticed  the  following  special  paragraphs,  all  with  separate 
headings  : — 

London  Architectures  :  The  City  Beautiful. 

The  Foundling  Hospital :  Visit  of  Archaeologists. 

The  Tower  of  London  :  An  Old  Picture. 

The  Disappearing  City  :  A  District  Surveyor's  Photo- 
graphs. 

Old  Bishopsgate  :  Some  Bygone  Landmarks. 
An  Ancient  Fireback,  with  Illustration  :   Joiners'  Hall. 
An  Old  Badge  of  the  Bakers,  with  Illustration  :  Bakers' 
Hall. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  too,  a  few  months  ago  a  large 
view  was  given  of  Old  Neville's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  depicting 
some  of  the  old  houses  which  threatened  to  collapse  in 
probably  one  of  the  quaintest  spots  in  the  city.  I  am 
showing  you  a  slide  from  the  original  negative,  as  illustrated, 
by  the  courtesy  of  that  paper. 

Neville's  Court,  which  belongs  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  possesses  a  merchant's  mansion  and  several 
cottages,  but  it  is  notable  principally  as  possessing  the  only 
garden  plots  belonging  to  private  houses  in  the  city. 

I  have  a  special  reason  for  referring  to  this  view, 
and  speaking  again  of  London  antiquities,  it  is  to  lead  me 
to  refer  to  some  splendid  work  done  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Roland  Paul,  F.S.A.,  who  has  just  been  elected  a  member 
of  this  Society. 

As  an  architect  and  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  Mr.  Paul 
privately  published  in  London  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
— about  the  same  time  that  I  began  my  annual  Archaeological 
Notes  in  Bristol — a  work  entitled  Vanishing  London,  contain- 
ing forty  plates,  and  forming  as  the  author  then  said  "  a 
series  of  drawings  of  many  of  the  old  bits  still  remaining  in 

9 
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London  streets,  that  of  necessity  must  disappear  before 
long,  and  to  record  some  that  have  lately  been  pulled 
down." 

The  plates  in  this  fascinating  work  include  Sir  Paul 
Pindar's  House,  and  the  fireplace  from  the  old  Palace  at 
Bromley-by-Bow.  Both  these  relics  are  now  at  South 
Kensington. 

This  most  interesting  volume  is  to  me  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  we  badly  want  a  similar  work  on  the  Old 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Bristol. 

An  event  most  startling  in  its  new  phases,  and  most 
ominous  to  the  antiquary,  was  the  announcement  made  some 
months  ago  that  Tattershall  Castle,  considered  to  be  the 
finest  mediaeval  stronghold  in  the  kingdom,  together  with  its 
famous  fireplaces,  had  been  sold,  and  would  be  removed  to 
America. 

The  Castle  was  erected  by  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord 
Treasurer  to  King  Henry  VI,  between  1433  and  1443. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm,  and  the  immediate  action 
taken  to  prevent  this  being  carried  out,  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  wonderful  fireplaces, 1  which  were 
seriously  damaged  in  being  taken  down. 

We  have  all  heard,  through  the  public  press,  that  the 
castle  has  been  saved  for  the  nation  through  the  generous 
action  of  Earl  Curzon,  but  the  fitments  appear  to  have  been 
waived  on  account  of  the  mutilated  condition  they  are  now 
in,  through  being  dragged  out  of  their  setting. 

Most  fortunately  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington 
purchased  casts  of  these  chimney-pieces  as  long  ago  as  1862, 
a  coincidence  that  indicates  the  value  in  which  they  were 
held  half  a  century  since.  Further,  it  is  generally  believed 
they  were  studied  by  Pugin  when  he  was  at  work  upon 
the  designs  for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

1  See  Dr.  Mansel-Sympson's  paper  on  "  Tattershall  Castle  and  its 
Chimney-pieces  "  Trans.  Thoroton  Soc. ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  28. 
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The  question  of  the  retention  of  our  architectural  treasures 
is  everywhere  now  being  very,  fully  discussed,  and  the  loss 
of  these  beautiful  specimens,  probably  the  finest  fireplaces 
in  the  kingdom,  ought  to  have  some  effect  upon  us  in  Bristol, 
for  we  really  should  determine  to  preserve  at  all  cost  what 
antiquities  are  yet  left  in  our  midst. 

Much  of  this  responsibility  rests  with  us,  and  we  must 
see  to  it. 


Elizabethan  stone  finial  at  Hock's  Mills. 


BAN  WELL  SCREEN  AND  ROOD-LOFT. 1 


By  the  Rev.  C.  S.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  the  Parish. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  inserting  an  account  of  Banweil 
rood-loft  in  our  Transactions,  because  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  paper,  and  indeed  until 
ab.out  seventy  years  ago,  Banweil  was  really  a  Bristol 
church,  being,  with  its  two  Chapels  of  Churchill  and 
Puxton  a  Peculiar,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  could 
visit  the  Peculiar  in  person,  but  he  must  come  himself,  and 
hold  his  visitation  within  the  limits  of  the  Peculiar.  The 
church  officers  would  not  go  outside  their  Peculiar  for 
visitation.  As  one  of  the  chief  manor  houses  of  the  diocese 
lay  in  Banweil,  this  would  have  caused  the  bishops  no 
inconvenience,  till  Bishop  Barlow  granted  the  manor  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  1549,  and  he  before  his  death  in  1552 
found  time  to  ruin  the  manor  house,  so  that  no  bishop 
has  lived  there  since.  In  later  times  the  official  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Bristol  visited  the  parish  annually  to  admit 
the  wardens,  and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  visited 
personally  from  time  to  time.  So  for  the  period  covered  by 
this  paper — from  1515  till  the  surrender  of  the  Priory  of 
Bruton  on  April  1st,  1539 — the  prior  was  Ordinary  of  Banweil 
with  its  chapels  ;  from  that  date  till  the  foundation  of  Bristol 
Cathedral  on  June  4th,  1542,  King  Henry  VIII  was  Ordinary, 
and  from  that  date  till  the  abolition  of  Peculiars  in  1843  the 
■ordinary  jurisdiction  lay  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Bristol.  In  1594  Dr.  John  Sanders,  Canon  of  Bristol  and 
Vicar  of  Banweil,  held  a  visitation  at  Banweil,  and  in  1595 

1  Read  at  the  Bristol  Evening  Meeting,  November  nth,  1912. 
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and  1598  the  Rev.  Edward  Green,  Canon  of  Bristol,  held 
visitations,  while  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  visited  in 
1596.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  vicarage  was  held  by  Canons  of  Bristol,  the  Canon-Vicars 
commonly  acted  as  officials  of  the  Chapter,  being  thus  their 
own  Ordinaries  unless  the  bishop  should  visit  in  person. 

Banwell  is  a  Somerset  parish  lying  about  seventeen 
miles  south-west  of  Bristol,  extending  over  about  five 
thousand  acres,  divided  into  two  districts  of  about  equal 
size,  which  are  still  distinct  for  rating  purposes,  the  Marsh 
and  the  Upland,  the  former  consisting  of  pasture  land  of 
excellent  quality,  the  latter,  which  contains  the  village, 
lying  for  the  most  part  on  higher  ground.  In  the  twenty 
years  1571  to  1590  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
baptisms,  giving  an  average  of  twenty-two  each  year. 
Applying  to  this  the  present  annual  birthrate  of  the  Union, 
twenty  in  one  thousand,  we  see  that  there  must  have  been 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  population  of  about  1,100  ;  at 
the  last  census  there  were  1,409  people  in  the  parish.  The 
bishop,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  only  large 
landowner,  stayed  from  time  to  time  at  the  Court  House 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  it  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  head,  however,  only  stood  on  his 
shoulders  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  ruin  the  house.  The 
most  important  person  in  the  parish  would  thus  have  been  the 
bishop's  reeve,  who  was  elected  year  by  year  by  the  parishioners 
from  among  themselves  at  the  manor  court.  The  land  was 
let  out  on  life  leases,  and  the  people  evidently  formed  an 
independent,  prosperous  community,  governing  themselves 
according  to  the  customs  inherited  from  their  forefathers, 
the  parish  being  probably  decidedly  more  wealthy  relatively 
than  it  is  now. 

Pictures  of  the  chancel  screen  are  given  in  our 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  89,  and  vol.  xxv.  pp.  22,  23,  the 
latter  giving  pictures  of  the  screen  itself,  the  former  showing 
the  screen  and  the  chancel  arch.    On  each  side  of  the  arch 
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will  be  seen  a  corbel,  this  marks  the  point  from  which  the 
great  rood-beam  stretched  across  the  arch,  and  above  the  arch 
is  seen  the  figure  of  an  angel,  which  probably  held  a  rod  or 
chain  to  steady  the  crucifix.  In  some  churches  the  rood  or 
figure  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  with  His  mother  and  His 
beloved  disciple  on  either  side,  stood  on  the  screen.  This 
was  not  so  at  Banwell  ;  there  the  figure  stood  on  the  rood- 
beam,  and  a  coloured  cloth  hung  from  the  beam  to  the  top 
of  the  screen.  A  large  candle,  the  high  light  or  cross  light, 
burned  ever  before  the  crucifix,  and  five  lights  marked  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  while  another  candle  burned 
before  the  figure  of  His  Mother.  Such  was  the  Banwell 
rood-loft  whose  history  we  are  to  consider  this  evening.  It 
was  no  small  thing.  The  height  from  the  top  of  the  screen 
to  the  rood-beam  was  about  nine  feet,  and  from  the  rood- 
beam  to  the  top  of  the  arch  was  at  least  twelve  feet,  and 
the  cross  reached  to  the  full  height.  The  crucifix  with  its 
attendant  figures  and  its  lights  would  have  caught  the 
attention  and  compelled  the  worship  of  everyone  who 
entered  the  church. 

Among  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  the  church  is  a 
book  of  wardens'  accounts  extending  from  1515  to  1602, 
in  very  good  condition,  with  very  few  leaves  missing.  The 
earliest  accounts  are  for  the  year  beginning  on  December  6th, 
1515.  A  balance  of  £45  8s.  3M.  was  carried  over  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  receipts  consisted  of  rents,  £1  18s.  iod.  ; 
Gifts,  £1  10s.  ojd.  ;  and  Hogeling  or  collection,  £8  13s.  8d.  ;  in 
all  £11  12s.  6Jd.  The  outgoings  amounted  to  :  oil  and  wax, 
£2  13s.  2jd.  ;  obits,  etc.,  6s.  yd.  ;  expenses,  £3  6s.  2d.  ;  in  all, 
£6  6s.  ijd.,  so  that  the  balance  was  increased  to  £50  15s.  gd. 
The  figures  are  given  as  they  are  written.  As  the  rents 
disappear  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
they  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  lights  and  obits  or 
commemorations  of  the  departed,  and  they  were  confiscated 
with  the  chantry  lands  ;  and  the  offerings  for  lights  were 
given  for  particular  purposes  ;  so  that  the  only  funds  actually 
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at  the  free  disposal  of  the  wardens  arose  from  the  hogeling 
or  collection.  Every  year  two  hoglers  or  collectors  were 
appointed  for  the  Marsh  and  two  for  the  Upland,  and  their 
combined  collection  amounted  on  an  average  to  about 
£9,  or  £130  1  in  our  money.  Our  collections  in  church  now 
amount  to  about  £100  annually,  and  our  church  expenses 
to  about  £84  ;  while,  including  the  lights,  the  expenses  in 
1515  would  equal  about  £90  of  our  money;  so  that  both 
receipts  and  expenses  amounted  relatively  to  a  rather  larger 
sum  four  hundred  years  ago  than  they  do  now.  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  word  hogler,  and  questions 
in  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  and  in  Notes  and  Queries 
brought  no  information  ;  after  the  year  1620  they  are  called 
Sidesmen.  The  variations  in  the  amount  collected  from  year 
to  year  are  so  great  that  it  is  clear  that  the  amounts  received 
were  free-will  offerings,  and  did  not  depend  on  any  exact 
system  of  rating. 

But  the  most  striking  item  in  the  accounts  is  the  amount 
of  the  balance,  about  £680  in  our  money  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  £760  at  the  end.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  very  few  churches  in  Gloucestershire,  Bristol,  or  Somerset 
had  anything  like  that  balance  last  Easter.  Yet  the  balance 
continued  to  rise  steadily  till  1520,  when  it  amounted  to 
^56  10s.  6Jd.,  or  £850  in  our  money  ;  in  1521  it  had  dropped 
to  £25  13s.  5|d.,  and  in  1522  to  £8  3s.  2d.,  or  £120,  so  that 
in  those  two  years  the  wardens  had  spent  sums  equal  to 
^730,  and  the  accounts  show  that  the  money  had  been  spent 
on  the  beautiful  screen  which  is  still  in  the  church,  and  the 
rood-loft  which  has  disappeared.  It  is  clear  that  the  Banwell 
people  had  been  saving  up  money  to  buy  themselves  a  screen 
and  rood-loft,  and  the  question  arises,  "  For  how  long  had  they 
been  saving  it  up  ?  "  Well,  at  least  for  the  five  years  from 
1515  to  1520.    But  the  saving  must  have  been  going  on  for 

1  A  multiplier  of  15  is  used  to  bring  the  sums  of  that  period  up  to 
modern  values. 
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much  longer  than  that,  for  the  balance  had  only  increased  by 
£li  in  the  five  years,  and  at  the  same  rate  it  would  have  taken 
them  about  twenty-five  years  to  raise  £56.  This  would 
bring  us  back  to  1495.  But  the  old  glass  in  the  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle  contains  two  figures  of  the  rayed  sun  of 
Edward  IV,  who  reigned  from  1461  to  1483,  which  most  likely 
fixes  its  date  at  that  period.  It  is  thought  that  the  nave  was 
completed  about  1450  ;  then  would  come  the  glazing  of  the 
windows,  then  most  likely  the  benches  in  the  nave,  which  would 
seem  certainly  to  belong  to  that  century,  were  put  in ;  and 
then  the  long  task  was  completed  by  the  provision  of  the 
beautiful  screen  and  rood-loft  some  seventy  years  after  the 
nave  was  finished.  In  these  hurrying  days  we  do  well  to  think 
of  the  wonderful  patience  and  perseverance  of  those  men  of 
old  time.  They  did  their  work  well  and  thoroughly,  and 
when  at  last  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  had  been  collected, 
the  wardens,  John  Crey  and  Robert  Crede,  fully  understood 
that  the  screen  and  rood-loft  must  be  worthy  of  the  church. 
It  has  been  said  that  Banwell  screen  was  brought  from 
Glastonbury  Abbey  or  Bruton  Priory  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  but  we  shall  see  that  Banwell  people  provided 
their  own  screen,  and  a  wonderful  proof  it  is  of  the  good  taste 
and  munificence  of  the  parish  four  centuries  ago.  It  was  the 
gift  of  no  one  man  or  group  of  men,  the  whole  parish  could 
say,  "It  is  ours  ;  "  for  the  cost  had  been  provided"  by  steady, 
persistent  collecting  and  saving  year  after  year  ;  it  was  the 
work  of  them  all. 

So  the  money,  £850,  was  ready,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  work  cost  nearly  the  whole  of  that  sum  ;  but  the  wardens 
needed  the  man  who  could  do  the  work.  And  so  between 
Michaelmas  and  St.  Nicholas  Day,  December  6th,  151 9,  when 
the  year's  accounts  were  made  up,  we  find  the  entry,  "  To  the 
Carver,  in  yarnest  and  at  drinking  8d,"  The  bargain  was 
struck,  and  the  carver  had  received  his  earnest  money  to  bind 
him  and  the  wardens  to  their  agreement  ;  and  it  was  ratified, 
as  such  things  are  sometimes  ratified  even  now,  by  a  drinking, 
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the  whole  costing  about  half  a  sovereign.  There  was  m> 
delay ;  before  the  accounts  were  passed  the  carver  had 
received  £6  13s.  4d.,  or  £100  in  our  money,  no  doubt  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  timber  for  the  work.  The  contractor  is 
always  spoken  of  impersonally  as  "  the  carver,"  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Banwell  man.  Before  Easter 
Day,  April  8th,  1520,  the  warden,  John  Crey,  with  two 
companions  took  a  journey  to  St.  Erth,  a  village  sixteen 
miles  from  Land's  End,  no  doubt  to  see  a  rood-loft  which 
was  thought  to  be  worthy  of  imitation,  or  it  may  be  one 
which  had  been  set  up  by  the  carver  whom  they  had  engaged. 
The  cost  of  their  journey  is  set  out  in  full  :  Richard  Synger, 
11  days'  wages  to  St.  Erthys,  3s.  8d.  ;  11  days'  horse  hire,  4s.  ; 
a  pair  of  boots  to  the  same  Richard,  is.  6d.  ;  a  horse  for  John 
Crey,  4s. ;  John  Morse,  wages  for  9  days,  2s.  3d.  ;  his  horse 
hire,  3s.  ;  horse  meat  and  man's  meat,  20s.  4d.  ;  in  all,, 
£1  18s.  9d.  ;  about  £29  of  our  money.  Clearly  matters  were 
not  to  be  done  hastily,  and  folk  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  a  really  good  thing.  St.  Erth's  Station  is  186 
miles  from  Puxton  in  Banwell,  so  that  supposing  the 
travellers  spent  ten  days  on  their  journey  and  one  day  at 
St.  Erth,  they  must  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  37 
miles  a  day,  a  very  probable  speed.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
who  John  Morse  and  Richard  Synger  were,  though  it  is 
likely  they  were  craftsmen  who  would  be  employed  on  the 
work  ;  but'  it  is  clear  that  Richard's  boots  were  a  scandal, 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  cavalcade  of  the  warden  of  Banwell, 
so  he  was  fitted  with  a  new  pair  at  the  cost  of  the  church.  The 
cost  of  the  journey  works  out  at  about  £1  a  day  for  each  man 
in  our  money,  but  as  we  can  now  travel  from  Banwell  to 
St.  Erth  in  about  seven  hours,  the  trip  need  only  take  three 
days  instead  of  eleven  days.  But  of  course  both  Somerset 
and  Devon  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  screens  in 
England,  and  especially  if  the  travellers  went  by  one  road 
and  returned  by  another  they  might  have  visited  many 
noteworthy  screens  by  the  way.    This  cannot  be  done  from 
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a  train,  and  the  rapid  traveller  of  to-day  misses  many  things 
of  interest  in  his  flight.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  what 
John  Crey  found  when  he  reached  St.  Erth,  for  there  is  now 
no  screen  or  rood-loft  there,  and  the  tower  is  almost  the  only 
ancient  work  which  remains. 

However,  the  result  of  the  journey  was  evidently 
satisfactory,  for  as  soon  as  the  company  reached  home 
the  work  went  forward  in  earnest.  Fourpence  was  expended 
on  paper  to  draw  a  draft  of  the  rood-loft  ;  is.  8d.  for  making 
the  indenture  and  obligation  for  the  carver  ;  6s.  8d.  was  paid 
to  Thomas  Long  for  making  the  deed  ;  and  7|d.  for  rinding 
of  the  said  Thomas  and  costs  by  the  way.  The  five  shillings 
of  our  money  would  buy  a  good  quantity  of  paper,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  draft  of  the  rood-loft  must  have  been  set  out 
on  a  large  scale.  Folk  had  been  generous  in  giving  their 
money,  but  they  would  see  plainly  what  they  would  get 
for  it  when  the  time  for  spending  their  gifts  had  come. 
Thomas  Long  was  no  doubt  the  lawyer  who  drew  the 
agreement  with  the  carver  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  the  searchers  found  him,  and  what  were  the  costs  by 
the  way. 

The  wardens'  accounts  of  course  tell  nothing  about  the 
actual  making  of  the  screen  and  rood-loft,  but  only  about 
the  items  of  expense  involved  in  its  erection.  We  find 
three  actual  payments  to  the  carver,  first  about  November, 

1519,  when  he  received  £6  135.  4d.  ;  then  in  the  spring  of 

1520,  £16  6s.  8d.  ;  and  lastly  about  July,  1521,  when  he 
received  £23  is.  4d.  ;  in  all  £46  is.  4d.,  or  about  £700  in  our 
money.  That  we  may  say  was  about  the  actual  contract 
price  paid  for  the  screen  and  rood-loft.  It  was  relatively 
a  costly  work  for  a  village  church.  The  screen  at  Yatton,  set 
up  in  1454,  cost  over  £27,  rather  more  than  £400  in  our  money  ; 
that  at  Ashburton,  in  Devon,  set  up  in  1525,  cost  £20,  or 
about  £300  ;  even  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the. 
screen  and  loft  cost  £38,  with  £10  for  the  rood  and  statues,  in 
ail  £48,  or  some  £720  ;  so  that  in  one  of  the  most  important 
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churches  in  London  the  screen  and  loft  cost  about  the 

same  amount  of  money  as  was  paid  for  similar  work  at 

Banwell. 1    There  must  have  been  giants  in  Banwell  in  those 

days.    I  fear  we  could  not  do  the  like  now,  anymore  than  we 

could  build  the  tower  or  the  nave.    The  writer  of  the  Book 

of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us,  "  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  why 

the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not 

enquire  wisely  concerning  this."    Yet  the  story  of  the  setting 

up  of  the  Banwell  screen  and  rood-loft  may  well  set  us  thinking. 

The   cost  may  seem  large,   but  we  must  remember 

that  from  the  great  beam  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the 

chancel  and  supports  the  weight  of  the  screen  to  the  boards 

which  had  to  take  the  fine  carving  in  the  coving  of  the  loft 

every  inch  of  timber  had  to  be  of  the  very  best.    The  great 

beam  is  apparently  as  sound  as  it  was  when  the  carver  laid 

it  down  ;   if  it  were  to  slip  or  rot  the  results  would  be 

disastrous  ;  all  can  see  how  beautifully  sharp  and  clear  the 

carving  is  after  four  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Again, 

the  doors  of  the  screen,  as  anyone  may  see,  are  cut  out  of 

single  planks  of  wood  ;  so  with  the  tracery  of  the  windows  of 

the  screen,  it  was  not  pieced  together,  but  it  was  cut  out 

•of  the  solid  wood,  pieces  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches 

thick  being  used.    Furthermore,  there  is  no  machine  work  in 

the  screen  ;  every  curve  in  the  work  is  the  outcome  of  the  skill 

of  hand  and  wit  of  brain  of  the  carver.    Between  November, 

151 9,  when  the  carver  received  his  earnest  money,  and  July, 

1521,  when  the  final  payment  was  made  to  him,  some  nineteen 

months  elapsed.    None  too  long  a  time  for  so  beautiful  and 

•elaborate  a  work.    No  doubt  the  rougher  work  was  done 

by  assistants,  most  likely  villagers,  while  the  carver  worked 

out  the  beautiful  fruit  and  foliage  on  the  coving  of  the  loft  ; 

but  of  course  he  was  really  responsible  for  the  whole  and 

•every  single  part.    We  would  gladly  know  his  name,  but 

"  Who  works  for  God,  and  not  for  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name." 

1  Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches,  F.  Bond,  ed.  1908,  p.  40. 
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And  there  was  no  list  of  subscribers  ;  they  and  the  carver 
have  passed,  but  their  work  abides  as  sound  as  when  it 
was  set  up  nearly  four  centuries  ago. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  contract 
price  for  the  screen  and  rood-loft,  but  there  were  of  course 
extra  expenses  to  be  met.  About  midsummer,  1521,  shortly 
before  the  final  payment,  there  occur  several  charges, 
amounting  in  all  to  is.  5d.  for  bread  and  ale,  dinner  and 
wages  to  men  who  took  down  the  rood-loft.  But  before  the 
new  rood-loft  was  put  up  it  would  be  needful  to  decorate  the 
figures,  so  there  is  a  charge  of  2s.  8d.  for  the  "  painter  of 
Bristol,"  and  other  charges  of  is.  iod.  for  setting  up  the 
scaffold  to  the  high  cross.  Then  there  is  a  charge  of  8d.. 
for  setting  back  the  choir,  which  shows  that  the  old  screen  and 
rood-loft  stood  a  little  farther  west  than  the  later  ones  stood. 
Also,  judging  from  the  level  of  the  doorway  to  the  turret  stairs 
on  the  north  side,  the  older  rood-loft  was  also  most  likely- 
higher  than  the  present  one.  For  three  years  nothing  more 
was  done,  and  then  before  midsummer,  1524,  £5  was  paid 
to  Robert  Hoptyn  for  gylting  in  the  rood-loft,  and  for  staining 
the  cloth  before  the  rood-loft.  Then  at  last  screen  and 
rood-loft  stood  absolutely  complete.  Finally,  in  1529,  the 
old  rood,  crucifix  and  two  figures  that  is,  was  taken  down,, 
carried  to  Uphill,  and  sent  away  by  boat  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d. 
No  charge  is  entered  for  putting  up  a  new  rood-loft,  no  doubt 
that  was  included  in  the  carver's  contract.  As  there  is  a 
charge  of  4d.  for  mending  the  ceiling  and  pinning  it  up,  it  is 
clear  that  the  crucifix  must  have  been  fastened  to  the  ceiling, 
most  likely  by  the  angel  above  the  chancel  arch.  The  sum 
total  of  all  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  new  screen  and. 
rood-loft  from  the  engagement  of  the  carver  to  the  removal 
of  the  old  rood  is  about  £54  4s.,  some  £813  in  our  money, 
an  amount  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  wardens  in 
waiting  till  they  had  about  £850  in  hand. 

In  1533  the  wardens  made  another  step  forward,  and 
purchased  organys,  or  organs,  at  a  cost  of  £10,  £150  of  our 
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money.  Note  the  plural  "  organys  ;  "  very  often  the  old 
expression  was  "  a  pair  of  organs,"  but  never  the  singular 
"  an  organ."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  organ, 
which  took  the  place  of  another  mentioned  in  15 17,  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  screen  ;  and  it  probably  survived 
till  the  Civil  Wars,  when  many  organs  perished.  Mr.  George 
Bennett,  writing  in  1828,  said  that  there  had  been  no  organ 
in  the  church  for  more  than  a  century,  but  that  one  had 
lately  been  procured.  The  organ  of  1828  is  still  in  use. 
Like  its  predecessor  it  was  placed  on  the  screen,  and  there  can 
be  lit  de  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  crushing  in  some  of  the 
fan  tracery  on  the  west  side  is  due  to  the  weight  of  these  organs. 
For  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  parish 
led  a  quiet,  prosperous  existence  ;  the  wardens  maintained 
a  balance  of  from  £20  to  £30,  £300  to  £450  of  our  money,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  launched  out  into  any  heavy  expendi- 
ture. No  doubt  the  church  was  well  equipped  with  all  things 
needful  for  the  reverent  conduct  of  the  beautiful  service 
of  the  use  of  Sarum,  and  folks  could  rest  and  be  thankful. 

King  Henry  VIII  died  on  January  28th,  1547,  and 
prosperity  left  the  Church  of  Banwell  for  many  a  long  year. 
As  the  new  year  of  the  wardens'  accounts  had  begun  on 
December  6th  previously,  at  first  everything  went  on  much 
as  usual  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  hoglers  were 
appointed,  and  brought  in  their  collections,  those  for  the 
Upland  £3  9s.  2d.,  and  those  for  the  Marsh  £1  13s.  4d.  The 
amount  from  the  Marsh  was  small,  but  the  amount  for  the 
previous  year,  £6  os.  6d.,  had  been  very  large,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  sum.  The  services  and  lights  also 
went  on  as  usual  ;  twenty-four  pounds  of  wax  were  bought 
at  Easter,  no  doubt  for  the  paschal  candle,  and  holy  oil 
and  a  pound  of  frankincense  were  procured  as  before. 
Trouble  began  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression 
of  the  chantries  and  guilds. 

Henry  VIII  had  destroyed  the  monasteries,  but  he  had 
not  injured  the  parish  churches  ;  and  though  about  a  year 
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before  his  death  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  dissolution  of 
chantries,  hospitals  and  free  chapels,  nothing  was  done 
in  the  matter  during  his  reign.  But  early  in  1548  an  Act 
was  passed  giving  to  the  Crown  from  the  date,  April  1st,  of 
Easter  following  all  colleges,  free  chapels  and  chantries, 
all  endowments  for  obits  or  commemorations  of  the  departed, 
and  for  lights,  also  the  property  of  all  guilds  or  brotherhoods, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  same  to  good  and  godly 
uses,  as  the  erection  of  schools,  the  augmenting  of  the 
Universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy, 
as  the  king's  most  prudent  council  would  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  realm  alter  and  dispose  the  same. 
These,  of  course,  were  vain  words,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
guilds,  which  were  the  trade  unions  and  benefit  societies 
of  the  time,  was  a  barefaced  robbery  of  the  poor.  By  a 
commission  dated  May  6th,  1552,  the  parish  churches  were  to 
be  stripped  of  all  plate  and  vestments  except  those  needful 
for  divine  service.  Banwell  was  a  large  parish,  and  two 
chalices  were  left,  one  of  which  was  sold  in  1566  for  the  large 
sum  of  £4  us.  8d.,  and  the  other  was  exchanged  in  1573 
for  the  communion  cup  which  is  still  in  use.  The  guardians 
of  Edward  VI  also  continued  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII  by  still 
further  debasing  the  currency.  The  English  standard  money 
had  contained  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  twelve 
ounces  of  metal ;  in  1543  the  alloy  was  raised  to  six  ounces 
in  twelve  of  metal,  and  in  1545  to  eight  ounces  in  twelve  of 
metal,  so  that  two-thirds  were  dross.  Under  Edward  VI, 
in  1549,  the  alloy  was  six  ounces,  and  in  1551  nine  ounces, 
the  nominal  shilling  in  the  last  case  containing  less  than 
2|d.  worth  of  silver.  In  August,  1551,  this  vile  mixture 
was  officially  cried  down  to  half  its  value,  is.  to  6d.,  and  so 
forth.  We  shall  see  the  effect  of  this  on  the  wardens'  accounts 
for  that  year.  The  base  money  was  called  in  in  1560,  and 
sterling  money  issued,  with  the  result  that  in  1564  the 
wardens  were  allowed  £3  "  for  the  money  that  did  fall." 
At  the  very  end  of  the  year  1547  ^our  shillings  were  spent 
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on  the  expenses  of  four  men  at  Wells,  and  for  the  making  of 

their  bill ;   and  the  next  item  is  for  the  payment  of  the 

expenses  of  eight  men  at  Wells  at  the  king's  visitation,  and 

for  the  making  of  a  bill,  four  shillings  and  four  pence.  It 

might  seem  as  if  four  men  were  first  summoned  to^give  an 

account  of  the  confiscated  endowments  in  the  parish,  that 

their  return  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  that  then  eight 

men  had  been  summoned. 

At  any  rate,  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  6th, 

1548,  contain  no  mention  of  any  rents,  for  they  had  been 

confiscated  at  the  preceding  Easter,  and  no  offerings  for 

lights,  for  the  king's  injunctions  of  1547  nad  forbidden  the 

placing  of  lights  before  any  image,  leaving  only  two  lights 

upon  the  high  altar  before  the  Sacrament.    But  though  the 

confiscation  of  the  guild  and  chantry  lands,  of  the  rents  for 

obits  or  commemorations  of  the  departed,  and  for  lights 

no  doubt  caused  deep  resentment,  and  though  no  doubt 

many  people  deeply  regretted  that  they  were  no  longer 

permitted  to  place  lights  before  the  figures  of  the  saints, 

yet  these  things  would  not  have  affected  the  wardens  so 

far  as  the  general  expenses  of  the  church  were  concerned. 

What  did  affect  them  was  the  fact  that  no  hoglers  were 

appointed,    and   no   hogelings   or  collections   for  church 

expenses  were  made   during  the  last  five  years   of  the 

reign  of  Edward  VI.    The  wardens  lived  as  best  they  could 

on  casual  sources  of  income,  or  on  the  balance  carried  on 

from  year  to  year,  which  shrank  during  the  reign  of  that  king 

from  £26  13s.  or  /400  to  £7  13s.  8d.  or  /115.     One  would 

think  that  few  wardens  can  ever  have  had  to  present  a  more 

dismal  statement  of  account  than  the  wardens  of  Banwell 

presented  on  December  6th,  i=;=5i  : —  r 

£    s.  d. 

The  whole  receipts  for  the  year  .  .        .  .  084 

The  whole  expenses  for  the  year          .  .  8  19  6| 
Allowed  at  this  account  for  the  fault  of 

the  money        .  .        .  .        . .        . .  1  13  o 

There  remaineth  in  the  wardens'  hands  5    0  0 

And  a  bill  of  debt  .  .        .  .        , .        . .  2  14  8 \ 
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Or  put  into  modern  money 


-    £  s.  d. 

650 
. .  130  o  o 
. .  24  15  o 
. .  75  o  o 
. .    40    o  o 


The  whole  receipts  of  this  year  . . 
The  whole  expenses  of  this  year .  . 
Lost  by  debasement  of  the  coinage 


Balance  in  cash  in  the  wardens'  hands 
Bill  of  debt  of  some  defaulting  warden 


Present-day  wardens  may  be  thankful  that  they  did  not 
live  in  the  days  of  the  boy  king.  It  is  evident  that  folk  had 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
chantries  and  guilds,  and  that  the  Government  was  so 
thoroughly  distrusted,  that  people  would  neither  collect  nor 
give  money  for  church  expenses  which  might  be  confiscated 
and  spent  on  the  pious  uses  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset 
<and  Northumberland. 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  smashing  began.  The  third 
of  the  injunctions  of  Edward  VI,  issued  in  July,  1547,  ordered 
that  all  images  which  had  been  abused  or  censed  should 
be  taken  down  and  destroyed.  Earh/  in  the  year  1548  the 
wardens  sold  an  old  rood-loft  for  2s.  This  was  probably 
done  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  for  the  existing 
rood-loft  was  not  taken  down  till  after  Easter,  April  1st, 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  destroyed.  The  first  thing 
that  was  smashed  was  the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  for  before 
Easter  the  wardens  had  received  13s.,  or  nearly  £10,  for  the 
iron  contained  in  it.  The  large  sum  would  seem  to  show 
that  this  iron  was  of  an  ornamental  character.  At  St.  James's 
Fair  in  Bristol  the  wardens  bought  some  new  books  for  the 
church,  no  doubt  some  of  those  ordered  by  the  injunctions, 
for  14s.,  or  £10  10s. 

The  first  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  January,  1549, 
and  the  "  new  book  for  the  church,"  for  which  and  its  carriage 
the  wardens  paid  4s.  4d.,  was  no  doubt  the  first  English 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  which  was  to  be  brought  into  use 
at  Pentecost.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  wardens 
sold  "  the  gylting  of  the  rood-loft  "  for  8s.  ;  a  twyrle  of  the 
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rood-loft  to  John  Quarre  for  is.  8d.  ;  the  images  of  the 
rood-loft  to  John  Barton  for  2s.  ;  and  to  master  vicar  "  the 
great  book  of  the  Church  "  for  10s.  We  would  gladly  hope 
that  these  sacred  things  were  sold  to  those  who  would  care 
for  them.  It  would  seem  likely  that  this  was  so,  for  we  shall 
hear  of  some  of  them  again.  They  also  sold  the  stones  of  three 
altars  in  the  church  to  master  John  Payne  ;  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  this,  because  no  order  was  made  to  destroy 
altars  till  1550.  These  may  have  been  old  altar  slabs  ;  or  they 
may  have  been  the  existing  altar  slabs  sold  in  anticipation  of 
an  order  of  destruction,  and  this  is  more  likely,  for  the 
pulling  down  of  altars  had  already  begun  in  many  places. 

Early  in  1550  there  is  an  item,  "  Paid  for  the  righting 
of  the  rood-loft  20s.  ;  also  tree  (timber)  and  nails  thereto  6d." 
Though  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  the  rood-loft  were  taken 
away,  the  great  rood-beam  remained  across  the  chancel  arch, 
and  the  wardens  repaired  the  injury  which  had  been  done 
by  the  removal  of  the  rood.  There  is  an  item  of  £1  6s.  8d. 
to  William  Glazier  for  mending  the  windows  in  the  church, 
a  consequence  very  likely  of  an  outburst  of  destructiveness. 
In  the  Journal  of  Edward  VI  under  the  date  November  20th, 
1550,  it  is  recorded  that  "  there  were  letters  sent  to  every 
bishop  to  break  down  the  altars."  The  letter  to  Bishop 
Ridley  of  London,  dated  November  24th,  is  extant.  It 
orders  "  that  with  all  diligence  all  the  altars  in  every  church 
or  chapel,  as  well  in  places  exempted  as  not  exempted, 
within  your  said  diocese  be  taken  down,  and  instead  of 
them  a  table  to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
chancel."  Accordingly,  we  find  payment  of  is.  8d.  for 
taking  down  the  altars  in  the  church,  and  8s.  for  ridding 
the  foundations  thereof  ;  and  immediately  after  a  payment 
of  8s.  to  John  Wylde  for  making  the  table  for  the  Communion. 
The  work  was  quickly  done  between  November  20th  and. 
December  6th,  when  the  accounts  were  made  up.  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  was  then  at  Wells,  would  not  have  hesitated 
in  a  matter  of  destructiveness  of  that  kind  ;  and  in  any  case, 
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the  wardens  may  well  have  thought  if  the  thing  had  to  be 
done  it  were  well  done  quickly. 

JohnWylde's  communion  table,  however,  did  not  give  satis- 
faction, and  in  1551  another,  and  presumably  a  better  one, 
was  made  by  Robert  Perkyns  at  a  cost  of  ns.  In  the  same 
year  5s.  -2d.  was  paid  for  books  brought  from  London  for  the 
church.  This  was  the  year  of  the  dismal  account,  and  little 
was  done. 

In  1552  the  wardens  raised  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the 
sale  of  church  property.  From  master  vicar  they  received 
15s.  6d.  for  the  cloth  that  hanged  before  the  rood-loft  ; 
from  William  Bond  2s.  for  a  banner  of  silk  ;  and  from 
George  Webbe  is.  for  a  banner  of  cloth.  They  received 
also  13s.  4d.  for  a  clock  which  was  in  the  church  and  to 
William  Brasier  of  Wells  they  sold  a  quantity  of  brass  at  2  Jd. 
a  pound  for  £1  8s.  4d.  ;  this  would  imply  a  weight  of  136 
pounds  of  brass,  and  no  doubt  represented  such  things  as 
lamps,  pyxes,  censers,  candlesticks,  and  other  ornaments 
of  divine  service.  The  serious  condition  of  the  king's  health 
was  concealed  ;  if  the  wardens  had  known  it,  they  would 
no  doubt  not  have  sold  these  things  ;  for  of  course  after 
his  death  on  July  6th,  1553,  the  old  order  of  service  was 
again  brought  into  use,  to  the  evident  joy  of  Ban  well.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI 
should  come  into  use  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1552,  and  the 
payment  after  midsummer  in  that  year  of  8s.  for  two  new 
books  for  the  church  represents,  no  doubt,  the  purchase, 
very  likely  at  St.  James's  Fair  at  Bristol,  of  a  copy  or  two 
of  this  new  Prayer  Book. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  with  the  recollection  of  the  miseries 
of  the  later  years  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  before  us,  to  realise 
that  her  accession  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people  generally 
as  a  great  national  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  mis- 
government  of  the  Privy  Council. 1    The  Banwell  folk  took 

1  The  earliest  mention  of  the  bells  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
Bristol,  is  an  item  of  xiid.  in  the  wardens'  accounts  for  ringing  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Queen,  the  Queen  being  Mary  Tudor. 
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heart  of  hope  at  once,  and  though  only  five  months  would 
elapse  between  the  death  of  King  Edward  and  the  end  of  the 
wardens'  year,  they  raised  £4  its.  iod.,  about  £69,  to  help 
to  put  the  affairs  of  their  bankrupt  and  desolated  church 
in  order.  They  paid  the  curate  of  Christon  the  large 
remuneration  of  3s.  4d.,  £2  10s.,  for  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  to  them,  no  doubt  a  moving  discourse  on  the- 
blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
And  though  Queen  Mary's  Act  of  Repeal  only  annulled  the 
new  English  service  books  from  December  20th,  an  item,. 
"  For  bread  and  wine  to  the  Sunday  before  Michaelmas  Day, 
us.,"  would  seem  to  show  that  at  Banwell  the  old  order  of 
services  was  brought  into  use  again  as  early  as  Michaelmas. 
Furthermore,  at  the  first  annual  vestry  meeting  after  the 
Queen's  accession  hoglers  were  once  more  appointed,  and 
the  collection  amounted  to  £6  18s.  46..,  or  £100,  a  very  fair 
sum  considering  the  collection  already  made.  This  collection 
was  regularly  made  thereafter. 

it  will  not  be  needful  to  go  through  in  detail  the  work 
done  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  consisted  of  an  attempt 
to  make  good  with  scanty  resources,  and  in  all  too  short 
a  time,  the  havoc  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  days  of  her 
brother.  The  rood-loft  was  certainly  set  up  again,  for  it  is 
mentioned,  and  it  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  there  are  no  charges  for  setting  it  up.  We 
may  hope  that  the  cloth  which  was  painted  and  set  up  before 
the  rood-loft  was  the  old  one  which  Robert  Hoptyn  had  stained 
in  1524,  which  master  vicar  had  bought  in  1552,  and  that  he 
now  gave  it  back.  And  as  there  are  no  charges  for  the  figures 
of  the  rood,  we  may  hope  that  John  Barton,  who  had  bought 
the  old  ones  in  1549,  a^so  &ave  them  back.  As  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  William  Bond,  who  had  bought  the  silk  banner  for 
2s.  in  1552,  sold  it  back  to  the  wardens  for  the  same  price  in 
1555.  The  high  altar  was  repaired  before  Easter,  1554, 
and  the  two  side  altars  set  up  again  in  1556  ;  also  in  that  year 
the  head  was  replaced  on  the  cross  in  the  churchyard.  A 
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■cross  was  bought  at  St.  James's  Fair  in  1554,  and  there  are 
charges  for  service  books  for  the  priest,  and  for  books  of  music, 
also  for  repairing  and  tuning  the  organ.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  vestments  made  during  Queen  Mary's  reign  were 
surplices,  though  other  vestments  are  mentioned.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  old  vestments  continued  under  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI  until  within  seven  months  of  that  king's 
death,  and  no  doubt  they  had  remained  in  the  church.  It 
took  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  material  to  make  a  surplice, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a  "  full  "  garment,  and  not 
one  of  the  skimpy  kind  now  so  common.  The  clerk  received 
^3  for  arrears  of  wages  in  1557,  equal  to  four  and  a  half  years' 
pay  ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  paid  very  irregularly, 
if  at  all,  since  midsummer,  1552. 

In  1557  *ne  wardens  paid  £3,  £45  of  our  money,  for  a 
tabernacle,  or  pyx,  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
reserved,  suspended,  and  veiled  before  the  high  altar. 
And  finally  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  they 
paid  to  John  Cary  10s.  8d.  in  part  payment  of  15s.  for  the 
great  book  of  the  church  ;  as  this  book  had  been  sold  to 
master  vicar  for  10s.  in  1549,  it  would  seem  that  it  had 
passed  from  his  possession,  and  that  the  present  owner  was 
trying  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  The  book  would,  however, 
have  been  useless  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  no  entry  appears  of  the  payment  of  the  balance  due. 

Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17th,  1558  ;  and  in  1559 
royal  injunctions  were  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  which 
provided  for  the  removal  of  altars,  though  they  did  not 
directly  order  their  removal.  No  doubt  as  a  consequence 
the  altars  in  the  church  were  taken  down  at  a  cost  of  3s.  8d. 
It  is  evident  that  no  danger  was  anticipated  to  the  rood-loft 
at  this  time,  for  soon  after  6s.  8d.  was  paid  to  a  painter  for 
"  cloths  in  the  rood-loft,  and  for  setting  up  the  same."  There 
were  visitations  at  Wells  and  Axbridge,  no  doubt  in  connection 
with  the  royal  visitation  held  in  that  year,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  resulted  except  expenses.    The  ornaments 
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rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  that 
the  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI 
should  again  be  used.  So  in  1560  we  find  a  charge  for 
gilding  a  pyx.  In  1560  also  some  interpretations  of  the 
injunctions  were  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker,  which 
contain  the  following  passage,  "  That  there  be  used  only 
but  one  apparel  ;  as  the  cope  in  the  ministration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  surplice  in  all  other  ministrations." 
So  we  find  a  payment  to  the  clerk  for  mending  a  cope  in 
that  year,  and  in  1561  the  purchase  of  a  yard  of  red  silk 
for  the  new  cope.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  more  than  one 
cope,  and  as  the  copes  were  kept  in  repair,  no  doubt  they 
continued  in  use  at  Banwell  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  was  a  visitation  at  Wells  in  1560,  no  doubt  the 
metropolitical  visitation  for  which  Archbishop  Parker 
had  issued  his  commission  to  Bishop  Berkeley  on  August  8th 
in  that  year  ;  and  in  1561  there  were  visitations  at  Wells  and 
Axbridge. 

Before  Easter,  March  29th,  1562,  there  is  a  charge  of  8s.  6d. 
for  "  taking  down  the  rood-loft,"  and  subsequently  there 
are  other  charges  for  "  white-liming  the  church  over  the 
rood-loft,"  showing  that  the  crucifix  reached  above  the  top 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  "  for  carriage  of  the  timber  out  of  the 
church."  The  large  sum  of  8s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  is.  2d. 
paid  in  1548,  when  only  the  figures  and  ornaments  were 
removed,  might  seem  to  show  that  on  this  occasion  the  great 
rood-beam  on  which  the  figures  stood  was  cut  away,  and  that 
the  timber  which  was  carried  out  of  the  church  was  the 
rood-beam.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  expenses  charged 
in  1566,  four  years  afterwards,  is  an  item,  "  Paid  for  the  iron 
work  of  the  rood-loft  5s.  6d.,"  and  also  another  small  charge 
for  the  rood-loft,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  beam 
was  still  in  its  place.  I  could  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
accounts  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  but  that  would  only 
show  that  it  needed  no  repair  ;  and  a  great  beam  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  people  would  require  little  repair.    On  the 
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whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  beam  was  not  removed 
at  this  time,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  wording 
of  the  order  issued  on  October  10th,  1561,  under  which 
the  rood-loft  was  evidently  destroyed.  It  is  decreed  that  the 
rood-lofts  "  shall  be  so  altered  that  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
with  the  soller  be  quite  taken  down,  unto  the  upper  parts 
of  the  vaultes,  by  putting  some  convenient  crest  upon  the 
said  beam  towards  the  church."1  No  objection  was  taken 
to  the  beam,  in  fact  it  was  to  be  decorated  ;  and  very  likely 
the  iron  work  which  cost  5s.  6d.  in  1566  may  have  been 
cresting  of  the  kind  ordered.  In  the  same  year,  1562,  there 
are  charges  for  mending  "  the  pavement  where  the  grippes 
were,"  and  for  "  casting  stones  and  rubble  out  of  the  church," 
amounting  to  4s.  6d.  The  "  grippes  "  were  stays  to  support 
the  altars  ;  and  no  doubt  the  "  stones  and  rubble  "  were 
the  stones  of  which  the  altars  had  been  composed. 

The  screen  seems  to  have  remained  uninjured  from  the 
time  of  its  erection  until  now,  except  that  it  has  lost  its 
railing,  which  is  thus  described  by  Rutter, 2  "  In  front  of  the 
gallery  towards  the  nave  is  an  elaborately  carved  cornice 
or  border  richly  gilt,  surmounted  by  an  oak  panelling  and 
railing,  the  whole  producing  a  combined  effect  strikingly 
rich,  light  and  elegant."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
at  what  period  in  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  railing  and  panelling  perished.  The  original 
gilding  on  the  screen  remained  till  1805,  when  it  was  renewed  ; 
and  the  screen  was  again  coloured  and  gilded  as  it  now  is 
about  1865.  In  each  case  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
original  scheme  of  colouring.  The  last  end  of  the  old  order 
•came  in  1563.  Before  Easter  there  is  an  item  ff  for  mending 
the  place  where  the  holy  water  stock  stood."  The  mouldings 
•of  the  canopy  still  remain  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  porch. 
After  Easter  4d.  was  paid  to  the  sexton  for  taking  down 

1  Heylin,  History  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  1849,  ii.  361. 
2  Delineations  of  the   North-Western  Division   of  the    County  of 
Somerset,  1829,  p.  138. 
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the  top  of  the  cross.  Note  that  if  the  thing  had  to  be  done  it 
should  be  done  reverently  by  an  officer  of  the  church.  And 
after  Michaelmas  is.  46..  was  paid  "  for  carrying  the  church 
stuff  to^Glastonbury."  The  word  "  stuff  "  here  is  no  doubt 
used  in  its  old  sense  of  "  furniture,  belongings  ;  "  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  what  was  carried  away  would  have 
contained  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  minister  which 
wTere  distasteful  to  someone  in  authority,  which  therefore 
lie  pronounced  to  be  unlawful,  and  condemned  to  destruction. 
In  an  age  of  tyranny  and  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  discover  who  gave  the 
order,  or  what  would  have  been  the  pretended  authority  for  it. 

In  1564  a  sum  of  fourpence  was  paid  to  the  clerk  for 
blotting  out  the  Trinity  in  the  glass  window.  Again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  we  notic3  that  if  a 
piece  of  destruction  had  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  by  an 
officer  of  the  church  acting  under  authority,  and  should 
not  be  left  to  some  ignorant  fanatic.  One  last  piece  of 
destruction  was  carried  out  in  1569,  probably  as  the  result 
of  a  visit  of  the  Queen's  Commissioners  to  Wells,  when 
a  sum  of  4s.  2d.  was  paid  for  "  taking  down  the  rood-loft  in 
the  church  porch,  and  making  two  doors."  There  is  now  a 
room  in  the  south  porch  lighted  by  a  three-light  window, 
which  window,  however,  did  not  exist  in  1805,  when  a  picture 
was  taken  which  appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
that  year.  Over  the  door  leading  into  the  church  is  a  niche, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  porch  is  a  stone  staircase,  the 
top  of  which  does  not  fit  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  existing 
room.  It  is  evident  that  the  "  rood-loft  "  which  was  destroyed 
was  a  gallery  in  front  of  the  niche,  like  the  one  portions  of 
which  still  remain  'at  Weston-in-Gordano,  and  that  the 
staircase  led  to  this  gallery.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  two 
doors  would  have  been  fitted  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
disused  staircase. 1    It  is  not  known  what  figure  the  niche 

1  A  picture  of  the  door  at  Weston-in-Gordano  will  bs  found  in  the 
Transactions,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  16,  17. 
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contained,  but  it  seems  scarcely  large  enough  for  a  crucifix* 
It  is  probable  that  floors  in  the  porches  of  Somerset  churches 
are  nearly  always  no  part  of  the  original  design.  Another 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen's  Commissioners  in  1569  was 
the  purchase  of  a  register  book  for  is.  46..,  which  book  is  still 
in  existence.    After  1563  there  is  little  of  Church  interest  in 
the  book  of  accounts.    As  the  wardens  were  the  chief  officials 
in  every  parish,  all  kinds  of  secular  offices  were  thrust  upon 
them  ;   and  as  the  church  stock  formed  the  only  fund  of 
ready  money,  all  sorts  of  secular  charges  were  paid  from  it. 
The  wardens  had  to  find  armour  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
also  gunpowder  ;   they  had  also  to  enlist  soldiers,  to  pay 
them  money  on  enlistment,  and  to  feed  them  at  the  muster. 
The  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  plunder  of  the 
guilds  had  let  loose  a  flood  of  poverty  upon  the  land,  and  the 
wardens  became  relieving  officers  on  an  extensive  scale. 
They  provided  for  apprenticeship,  clothing  and  feeding  of 
children  ;  they  gave  alms  to  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  who 
collected  them  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  University  ; 
they  were  the  victims  of  sturdy  beggars  who  carried  briefs, 
whom  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Proctors."  Further- 
more, they  were  the  guardians  of  public  morals,  and  we  find 
them  not  infrequently  taking  to  Wells  offenders  against 
decency  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop,  no  doubt  for  the 
imposition  of  penance.    Sometimes,  indeed,  penance  was 
profitable.    In  1571  the  wardens  received  10s.  of  "  Thomas 
Hill  for  his  penance."    Police  duties  also  were  laid  upon  them, 
and  from  1573  they  paid  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
common  gaol  ;  at  first  4s.  4d.,  and  then  double  the  amount 
each  year.     Also  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of 
conveying  to  the  gaol  offenders  who  were  taken  in  the  parish- 
Altogether,  of  course,  these  various  expenses  mounted 
up  to  a  large  sum  ;  in  some  years  certainly  more  was  spent 
in  these  ways  than  on  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and 
its  services.     The  hoglers  grew  slack  in  their  collections. 
Both  in  1566  and  in  1578  resolutions  were  passed  laying 
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heavy  fines  on  hoglers  who  had  not  completed  their  collections 
by  the  end  of  the  year  ;  but  very  often  they  were  still  behind- 
hand. In  1577  Thomas  Kene  of  Combs  bury  gave  the 
wardens  is.  "  his  gift  to  the  parish,  for  want  the  hoglers 
did  not  ax  it."  An  early  instance  of  conscience  money,, 
and  also  of  the  old  Saxon  of  Somerset. 

Very  likely  the  people  lost  interest  in  the  matter,  for  the 
hogeling  no  longer  provided  by  means  of  savings  for  special 
expenses.  In  1596  a  parchment  book  was  made  for  recording 
church  gifts  for  repairing  the  church  ;  and  in  1600  the  tenor 
and  third  bells  were  recast,  and  other  work  was  done,  costing 
in  all  £56  is.  5d.,  about  the  sum  of  money  which  the  wardens 
had  in  hand  in  1520  when  they  set  up  the  screen  and  rood- 
loft.  But  while  eighty  years  before  this  sum  was  obtained 
from  the  savings  of  the  hogeling,  in  1600  a  special  appeal, 
apart  from  the  hogeling,  and  in  addition  to  it,  was  needful. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  usual 
iii  country  parishes  to  carry  over  such  large  balances  as  the 
Banwell  wardens  were  accustomed  to  carry.  After  the 
special  expenses  of  the  screen  and  organ  had  been  met  the 
balances  varied  between  1534  and  1546  from  £20  8s.  8d. 
to  £34  ns.  2d.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  the  amount 
sank  to  £y  13s.  8d.,  gradually  rising  again  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  to  £12  10s.  id.  By  1562  the  amount 
had  risen  to  £32  is.  8d.  Thus  in  ordinary  times  the  wardens 
were  accustomed  to  carry  over  year  by  year  /300  or  £400 
of  our  money.  At  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Bristol,  in  1563. 
the  sum  which  "  goeth  from  proctors  to  proctors  "  was  only 
£4  ios.,  or  about  £60.  The  money  was  held  by  the  wardens, 
not  jointly,  but  in  two  shares,  no  doubt  to  guard  against 
loss.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  wardens  clung  to  their 
balance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  at  the  end  of  the 
disastrous  reign  of  Edward  VI  they  had  £y  13s.  8d.,  or  more 
than  £100  in  hand. 

So  we  have  followed  the  history  of  the  fortunes  of  Banwell 
Church  from  about  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Mary 
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to  that  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  have  seen  how 
an  ordinary  country  parish  fared  in  the  prosperous  days  of 
Henry  VIII,  under  the  debased  Protestantism  of  Edward  VI, 
through  the  ferocious  Papalism  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the 
starved  and  secularised  church  system  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  a  study  of  this  kind  of  the  facts  at  first  hand  ought  to 
be  very  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  understand  what  the  Tudor 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  really  was  to  those 
who  lived  under  it.  Happily  it  did  not  spell  the  last  word 
in  our  Reformation  story. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


By  A.  A.  HUNTER. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester  by 
Henry  VIII  in  1541  there  have  been  thirty-two  occupants 
of  the  See  ;  of  this  number  there  are  portraits  in  oil  existing 
of  twenty-two.  There  is  a  representation  of  the  first  bishop — 
Wakeman — in  a  group  of  figures.  There  are  mezzotints 
of  one  (Hooper)  of  whom  there  is  no  painting,  besides  two 
(Goldsborough  and  Giles  Thompson)  who  have  effigies  only 
left  to  commemorate  them. 

Of  six,  Brooks  (1554-58),  Cheyney  (1562-79),  Bullingham 
(1581-98),  Goodman  (1625-40),  Nicholson  (1661-72),  and 
Pritchett  (1672-81),  there  appear  to  be  no  likenesses  extant 
-of  any  sort. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  portraits  : — 

John  Wakeman  (1541-49)  is  represented  in  a  group 
which  forms  the  initial  letter  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  VIII 
founding  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester. 

John  Hooper  (1551-54).  Mezzotints  by  J.  Faber  and 
R.  Houston  ;  engraved  portrait  by  R.  White. 

Godfrey  Goldsborough  (1598-1604).  Effigy  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  photographed  by 
Debenham,  Gloucester. 

Thomas  Ravis  (1605-07).  Oil  painting  at  Fulham 
Palace  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Henry  Parry  (1607-10).  Oil  painting  at  Hartlebury 
Castle,  Worcestershire,  and  effigy  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 

Giles  Thompson  (1611-12).    Effigy  in  Bray  Chapel, 
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St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  photographed  by  Russell, 
Windsor. 

Miles  Smith  (1612-24).  Oil  painting  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Robert  Frampton  (1681-90).  Oil  painting  at  the 
Palace,  Gloucester,  engraved  by  H.  Adlard  ;  and  a  replica 
at  the  vicarage,  Standish,  Glos. 

Edward  Fowler  (1691-1714).  Oil  painting  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  at  the  Palace,  Gloucester,  engraved  by 
J.  Smith,  1717. 

Richard  Willis  (1715-21).  Oil  painting  at  the  Palace, 
Salisbury  ;  also  engraving  by  J.  Simon,  after  Dahl. 

Joseph  Wilcocks  (1721-31).  Oil  painting  at  the 
Deanery,  Westminster,  engraved  by  Grave  ;  another  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  a  mezzotint  by  J.  Simon,  after 
E.  Seeman,  jun.,  and  another  by  J.  Siminer,  after 
E.  Sherwin. 

Elias  Sydall  (1731-33).  Oil  painting  at  the  Deanery, 
Canterbury,  and  a  small  one  at  the  Palace,  Abergwili,  near 
Carmarthen. 

Martin  Benson  (1735-52).  Two  oil  paintings  at  the 
Palace,  Gloucester,  one  by  J.  Richardson,  engraved  by 
G.  Vertue  ;  also  painting  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
another  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  Charterhouse,  London. 

James  Johnson  (1752-59).  Oil  painting  at  Hartlebury 
Castle,  Worcestershire.  Bust  by  Nollekens  in  Worcester 
Cathedral. 

William  Warburton  (1760-79).  Oil  painting  by 
C.  Philips  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  one 
by  W.  W.  Hoare  at  the  Palace,  Gloucester,  and  another 
at  Boxwell  Court,  WTotton-under-Edge  ;  two  mezzotints 
by  T.  Burford,  after  C.  Philips  ;  engravings  by  H.  Adlard, 
after  W.  W.  Hoare  ;  by  J.  Hall,  1784,  after  W.  W.  Hoare  ; 
by  T.  Nugent,  after  S.  Harding,  1793  ;  by  J.  Houbrakue, 
by  A.  Smith  ;  by  J.  Neagle,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Hoare, 
of   Bath ;    etching   by   Hoare,    1765  ;    a   medallion  by 
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H.   Gravelot  ;    and   a  portrait  published   by  Field  and 
Walker. 

James  Yorke  (1779-81).  Oil  painting  by  Monier  at  the 
Palace,  Ely ;  also  a  copy  at  Forthampton  Court,  near 
Tewkesbury  ;  a  mezzotint  by  Turner,  after  Monier. 

Samuel  Hallifax  (1781-89).  Oil  painting  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  engraving  by  Godby,  after  Eldridge, 
at  the  Palace,  St.  Asaph ;  another  engraving  in  oval 
frame. 

Richard  Beadon  (1789-1802).  Oil  painting  by  L.  F. 
Abbott  at  the  Palace,  Wells,  engraved  by  G.  S.  Facius, 
and  two  oil  paintings  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

George  Isaac  Huntingford  (1802-15).  Oil  painting 
at  the  Palace,  Hereford  ;  also  one  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.,  in  the  Warden's  Gallery,  Winchester  College, 
engraved  by  J.  Ward  ;  engraving  by  Meyer,  after  Lawrence, 
and  another  by  H.  Meyer,  after  J.  Jackson. 

Henry  Ryder  (1815-24).  Oil  painting  by  H.  W. 
Pickersgill,  at  Sandon  Hall,  near  Stafford,  engraved  by 
W.  Say,  also  a  copy  at  the  Palace,  Lichfield  ;  engraving 
by  T.  Woolnoth,  after  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  another  by  R.  W. 
Sievier,  after  drawing  by  W.  Behmes,  and  another  published 
by  W.  E.  Painter. 

Christopher  Bethell  (1824-30).  Oil  painting  by 
J.  Watson  Goodon,  R.A.,  at  the  Deanery,  Bangor,  engraved 
by  T.  Lupton. 

James  Henry  Monk  (1830-56).  Oil  painting  by  W. 
Gush  at  the  Palace,  Gloucester,  engraved  by  F.  Bacon. 
Engraving  by  W.  Walker,  after  Buckner ;  another  by 
G.  Parker,  after  J.  Moore. 

Charles  Thomas  Baring  (1856-61).  Oil  painting,  from  a 
photograph,  at  Auckland  Castle,  Durham ;  a  lithograph 
by  A.  Arnst. 

William  Thomson  (1861-62).  Oil  painting  by  W.  W. 
Ouless,  R.A.,  at  Bishopsthorpe,  York,  and  a  copy  by  Cyrus 
Johnson  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  effigy  in  York  Minster. 
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Charles  John  Ellicott  (1 863-1 905).  Oil  painting  by 
Frank  Holl,  R.A.,  at  the  Palace,  Gloucester,  and  effigy 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Edgar  Charles  Sumner  Gibson  (1905-  ).  Oil  painting 
by  Hugh  G.  Riviere  for  the  Palace,  Gloucester,  now  being 
done. 


PROCEEDINGS 

At  the  Annual  Spring  Meeting, 
At  Dursley, 

Wednesday,  June  $th,  191 2. 


Dursley  was  the  centre  chosen  for  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  name  of  Dursley  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  combination  of 
British  and  Saxon,  Dwr  being  one  of  the  many  Celtic  appellations  for 
water  and  ley  old  English  for  a  meadow  ;  but  ley  in  various  forms  is 
common  to  both  languages.  The  early  town  seems  to  have  grown 
up  near  the  Broadwell,  called  in  older  times  Ewelme,  like  the  pretty 
village  in  Berkshire  which  the  Society  visited  two  years  ago  from 
Oxford. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  Dursley  is  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
of  1086,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  part  oi  the  royal  demesne  of  Berkeley. 
All  that  is  stated  in  Blunt's  History  of  Dursley  about  its  earlier  existence 
is  purely  imaginary.  The  so-called  Castle  of  Dursley,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  and  of  which  so  little  is  known,  appears  to  have  been 
a  castellated  and  moated  manor  house,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Leland,  in  1540,  speaks  of  it  as  "  sumtyme  longinge  to  the  Berkeleys, 
syns  to  the  Wiks,  sens  fell  to  decay  and  is  cleane  taken  downe."  The 
names  of  "  upper  and  lower  castle  fields  "  are  a  clue  to  its  locality,  but 
the  actual  site  is  unknown. 

Dursley  is  mentioned  in  the  Survey  as  a  berewic,  i.e.  a  corn  village, 
it  ranked  as  villata  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  became  a  borough 
during  the  reign  of  his  son,  the  unfortunate  second  Edward.  Leland 
speaks  of  it,  in  1540,  as  "  a  praty  clothinge  Towne  privilegid  9  yers 
sens  with  a  market,"  but  this  was  probably  a  second  grant,  as  Dursley 
got  its  market  from  Edward  IV  in  147 1.  It  was  no  doubt  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  that  made  it  a  place  of  importance.    One  of  the  earliest 
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clothiers  of  repute  was  called  Tanner.  Another,  Edward  Webb,  of 
Flemish  extraction,  built  a  mansion,  now  called  the  Priory,  why  does 
not  appear,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  it  still  bears  the  initials 
E.  W.  and  the  date  1539. 

On  arriving  at  the  station  members  went  at  once  to  the  parish 
church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hassall,  Curate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Rector,  who  was  away  from  home. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  church  at  Dursley  is  in  the  thirteenth 
•century.  In  the  Assize  Rolls  of  5  Henry  III  (a.d.  1221),  criminals 
are  said  to  have  taken  sanctuary  therein.  See  Maitland's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  for  the  County  of  Gloucester.  In  1291  Dursley  was  the  seat 
of  a  rural  deanery,  a  privilege  or  honour  it  still  enjoys.  See  Taxation 
■of  Pope  Nicholas.  The  Berkeleys  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  patrons 
of  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  appears  that 
they  founded  a  chantry  of  oure  ladye  service,  for  the  chantry  certificate 
of  Edward  VI  admits  of  the  right  of  their  representative,  Nicholas 
Wyke,  to  a  share  of  its  endowments.  There  was  also  a  Trinyte  service 
of  which  Tanner  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  Rudder  says  he 
founded  a  chantry  in  honour  of  St.  James.  In  connection  with  these 
chantries  there  were  chapels  and  altars  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles.  Blunt  says  that  the  patronage  belonged  to  St.  Peter's 
Abbey,  Gloucester,  and  was  exchanged  in  1475  for  the  archdeacon's 
residence  near  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester,  on  condition  that  the 
archdeacon  lived  henceforth  at  Dursley.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
friction  between  the  abbot  and  the  archdeacon  m  those  early  times  ! 
Rut  Dursley  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  any  list  of  churches  in 
the  patronage  of  the  abbey.  The  archdeacons  became  ex-officio  Rectors 
of  Dursley,  and  this  arrangement  lasted  from  1475  to  1865.  Blunt 
says  that  during  the  first  sixty-five  years  five  out  of  eight  Rectors  of 
Dursley  became  bishops.  Since  the  Reformation  only  Richard  Hurd 
has  been  made  a  bishop,  i.e.  of  Lichfield,  1774-81. 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  Church  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Alston  was  read 
by  Canon  Bartleet.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  western  tower,  south  porch  and  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
a  chancel.  All  that  remains,  so  far  as  appears,  of  the  thirteenth-century 
■church,  where  the  criminals  took  refuge,  are  the  walls  of  the  Tanner 
Chapel,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  return  of  the 
westernmost  arch  of  the  south  arcade.  The  two  arcades  and  the  walls 
of  the  north  aisle  were  constructed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  only 
window  surviving  of  this  period  being  that  near  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wall,  above  the  little  doorway. 

The  beautiful  sedilia  of  this  period  were  thought  unworthy,  perhaps, 
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of  a  place  in  the  new  chancel,  and  have  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  just  beyond  the  Decorated  window. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Perpendicular  windows  were  inserted  in 
the  nave  instead  of  the  earlier  Edwardian  windows,  the  older  tower 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  fine  porch  with  its  upper  room  or 
parvise  was  added,  and  the  south  aisle  west  of  the  Tanner  Chapel  was 
widened.  The  panelled  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  also  belong  to 
this  period. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  few  changes  were  made  in  Tanner's 
'Chapel,  as  may  be  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  two  easternmost 
piers  of  the  south  arcade.  Two  buttresses  were  built  outside  the  south 
wall,  and  the  battlement  was  reconstructed.  The  merchant's  mark  or 
badge  of  Tanner,  a  cross  within  a  capital  T,  records  the  builder.  Within 
the  chapel  is  a  cadaver  or  corpse,  which  once  had  a  canopy  over  it. 
This  is  assigned  to  Tanner  ;  perhaps  above  the  present  weird  figure  was 
an  effigy  of  the  Dursley  merchant,  as  he  appeared  in  his  life-time. 

The  fifteenth-century  tower  fell  down  in  1699,  and  was  rebuilt  a 
few  years  later.  In  1867  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  with  larger  and 
loftier  proportions.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  raised,  and  a  clerestory 
of  sixteen  windows  inserted.  Vestries  and  an  organ  loft  were  added 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  usual  restoration  losses  were 
sustained  through  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  architect  ;  the 
classical  altar-piece,  the  Jacobean  altar  rails,  and  the  Georgian  brass 
candelabra  vanished.  The  gratitude,  however,  of  the  parishioners 
will  long  be  felt  to  their  loved  Rector  of  that  time,  the  late  Canon 
Madan,  for  his  care  and  improvement  of  the  church.  Amongst  more 
recent  additions  are  the  reredos,  painted  by  Westlake,  a  fine  organ, 
stalls  for  the  choir  and  clergy,  a  peal  of  bells  with  clock  and  chimes, 
and  a  fine  brass  eagle  lectern. 

The  doorway,  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood-loft,  remains  in  the 
north  wall,  but  the  staircase,  screen,  loft,  and  rood  were  all  removed 
many  years  ago.  The  north  doorway  of  the  nave  has  been  blocked 
up  in  order,  as  I  was  told,  to  do  away  with  a  right  of  way  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Dursley  claimed  through  the  church  from  one  part  of 
the  town  to  another. 

Canon  Bartleet  said  in  recent  years  the  plain  glass  windows  which 
had  existed  at  the  church  for  many  years  had  gradually  been  replaced 
with  stained  glass.  Another  feature  of  the  church  is  that  it  possesses 
a  complete  set  of  churchwardens'  accounts  from  1566  to  the  present 
day. 

The  members  afterwards  inspected  the  unique  spring  of  water 
known  as  the  "  Broad  well,"  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  site 

it 
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of  the  old  castle  of  the  Berkeleys  at  Dursley,  and  the  mediaeval 
parsonage,  now  a  cottage,  in  the  rectory  garden. 

Luncheon  was  afterwards  served  at  the  Old  Bell  Hotel,  when  about 
sixty  sat  down.  In  the  afternoon  a  short  tour  was  made  on  the 
Cots  wolds.  An  inspection  was  made  of  Ozleworth  Church,  where  the 
party  was  shown  round  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Place,  Rector  of  the 
parish. 

Ozleworth  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  a  berewic 
belonging  to  Berkeley — "  Half  a  hide  in  Osleuuorde  belongs  to 
Berchelai."  The  Conquerer  granted  the  manor  to  Roger  de  Berkeley, 
and  he  probably  built  the  church  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  Before 
his  death  in  1130  he  conferred  the  advowson  on  his  new  foundation, 
the  Priory  of  Leonard  Stanley.  In  1146  Roger  de  Berkeley  III  trans- 
ferred Ozleworth  Church,  together  with  Leonard  Stanley  Priory,  to 
St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Gloucester.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Manor  of  Ozleworth  was  sold  by  the  Berkeleys  of  Dursley  to  the  Rochford 
family,  and  they  gave  it  to  Kingswood  Abbey.  In  1272  Henry  de 
Berkeley  sold  the  Manor  of  Caldecote  to  Kingswood  ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  Dissolution  that  monastery  held  all  the  land  in  Ozleworth. 
The  advowson,  however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbey,  Gloucester,  till  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas 
Rivet,  and  later  on  to  Sir  Gabriel  Lowe. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Clutterbucks  became  the  patrons  ; 
and  Mrs.  Power  Clutterbuck  now  holds  the  Manor  and  the  advowson. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ozleworth,  has  been  described  in  our 
Transactions,  vol.  xi.,  p.  214,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Perkins,  and  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  by  Dr.  Harvey.  The  late 
Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  wrote  an  account  of  the  manor  and 
church,  based  on  the  above  paper,  for  the  Diocesan  Magazine,  vol.  3, 
P-  37- 

The  sacred  building  consists  of  a  central  tower,  a  nave  with  south 
porch  and  a  chancel,  all  without  aisles.  The  tower  is  of  great  interest, 
being  an  irregular  hexagon  in  form,  and  having  the  eastern  side  twelve 
feel  long,  whilst  the  western  side  is  only  about  eight  feet.  Externally, 
it  is  divided  into  three  stages  by  two  string  courses.  The  two  lower 
stages  are  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  geometrical  window 
inserted  in  the  south-west  side  of  the  second  stage.  There  are  also- 
traces  of  narrow  loops  in  the  noith-east  and  south-east  sides  of  this, 
stage.  The  uppermost  stage  has  a  two-light  window  in  each  of  its  sides, 
deeply  recessed  under  a  bold  plain  hood-mould.  Internally,  a  good 
Norman  string-course  divides  the  lantern  from  the  substructure* 
showing  by  its  presence  that  the  tower  was  always  open  to  the  roof. 
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The  Rector  believes  the  tower  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  ;  but  the 
architecture  appears  to  have  the  usual  characteristics  of  Norman  work 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  arch  in  the  western 
side,  connecting  the  tower  with  the  nave,  is  apparently  more  than 
half  a  century  later.  The  beautiful  moulding,  which  Mr.  Petit  tells  us 
in  the  Archcsological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  107,  "  consists  of  a  bold  open 
work  of  cylinders  forming  angles  with  each  other,  but  of  different 
inclinations  and  indifferent  planes,"  is  really  a  combination  of  Norman 
chevrons  or  zigzags.  Its  general  appearance  has  led  some  persons  to 
speak  of  it  as  representing  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns.  The  arch 
springs  from  capitals  of  an  Early  English  character,  which  in  their 
turn  are  supported  by  circular  shafts,  resting  on  brackets.  The  nave, 
which  was  lengthened  in  1873,  has  a  very  pleasing  south  doorway  of 
late  Transitional  Norman  character.  The  rood-loft  staircase,  and  the 
doorway  which  leads  to  it,  remain. 

The  chancel  walls  are  probably  Norman,  but  the  two-light  east 
window  is  a  fourteenth-century  insertion. 

The  font  is  Early  English. 

Dr.  Harvey  contends,  with  satisfactory  reasons,  that  the  so-called 
tower  was  the  original  nave  of  the  early  twelfth-century  church, 
and  that  the  present  nave  was  an  after -thought.  He  thinks  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  Swindon  Church,  near  Cheltenham.  If 
this  surmise  be  correct,  there  was  probably  at  first  a  low  doorway  in 
the  west  side  of  the  hexagon  nave,  leading  into  a  narthex,  or  vestibule. 

When  the  present  nave  was  built  a  much  finer  arch  was  constructed 
in  the  west  side  of  the  hexagon. 

If  the  original  builders  had  planned  an  arch  as  large  as  this,  they 
would  probably  have  made  the  west  side  equal  in  length  to  the  east 
side.  The  pretty  sketch  of  the  church,  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Petit  for  his  Architectural  Notes  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Cheltenham,  and  represents  the  church  as  it  was  in  1847,  long  before 
the  nave  was  lengthened  westward. 

The  party  then  drove  on  over  a  typical  piece  of  Cotswold  country 
to  the  gates  of  Owlpen  New  House,  where  they  divided,  some  walking 
down  the  hill  through  beautiful  scenery  to  the  Old  Manor  House,  while 
others  went  on  to  Uley  Bury  Tumulus  and  Camp. 

Owlpen  Manor  House,  the  old  home  of  the  Daunt  family,  lies  in  a 
deep  wooded  valley  close  to  the  little  parish  church.  The  name  of  the 
village,  Uley  pen,  signifies  "  the  head  of  the  water  meadow."  The 
corruption  of  the  spelling  must  be  very  ancient,  for  a  family  who 
resided  there  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  took  their  name 
from  the  place,  adopted  the  canting  armorial  bearing  of  sable,  a  chevron 
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between  three  owls  argent.  Owls  still  appear  on  the  gateways  of  the  new 
mansion  as  the  family  cognizance  of  our  kind  hostess  ;  and  in  the 
garden  rockery  of  the  old  house  four  little  owls  of  stone  are  piteously 
pleading  to  be  restored  to  the  finials  from  which  they  have  been 
removed. 

The  many-gabled  house  consists  of  the  most  ancient  part,  in  the 
middle,  and  two  wings.  The  west  wing,  i.e.  that  on  the  left,  has  a 
series  of  oriel  windows  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  second 
floor  ;  on  a  panel  are  the  initials  T.D.,  for  Thomas  Daunt,  and  the 
date  1 61 6.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  time  at  which  this  wing  was 
rebuilt.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  wing  there  is  a  small  room  without 
a  fireplace  which  had  the  credit  for  being  haunted,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence was  kept  locked  up  for  many  years— a  sure  method  of  producing 
ghosts  of  the  ordinary  four-footed  kind,  if  they  did  not  previously 
exist  there.  When  it  was  opened  it  was  said  to  have  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  old  papers.  On  the  wall  of  the  hall  which  occupies  the 
ground  floor  of  the  middle  part  is  an  armorial  shield  bearing  quarterly  : 
1st  and  4th,  Daunt,  Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  Cornish 
choughs'  heads  erased  proper  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Owlpen,  as  above.  The  same 
armorial  bearings  may  be  seen  on  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece  at 
Prinknash,  and  on  a  Bridgman  monument  in  Nympsfield  Church. 
See  Trans.  B.  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  285  and  295.  The  east  wing 
was  apparently  altered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  south  front 
has  large  windows  of  that  date.  In  the  room  on  ,the  ground  floor  are 
valuable  engraved  portraits  of  the  time  of  George  II,  which  look  as 
though  they  had  been  there  for  160  years. 

The  walls  of  the  room  above  are  hung  with  canvas,  painted  •  to 
represent  tapestry.  This  is  said  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Joseph  :  if  so, 
it  is  very  quaint  to  find  some  of  the  Biblical  characters  attired  in  long 
square-cut  coats,  breeches,  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes.  The  archi- 
tecture, the  fruit  trees,  and  the  hills  in  the  background  afford  ample 
opportunities  of  antiquarian  discussion. 

Above  the  hall  is  shown  the  guest-chamber  where  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Henry  VI,  is  said  to  have  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Tewkesbury.  Even  the  bed  and  the  chair  which  she  used  are  still 
there  !  No  doubt  this  tradition  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  a 
letter,  dated  April  13th,  147 1,  and  addressed  by  Prince  Edward,  her 
son,  to  John  Daunt. 

In  the  kitchen,  still  used  by  the  custodian  and  his  wife,  is  the  ancient 
fireplace  with  a  bracket  from  which  the  cooking  vessels  were  suspended, 
and  many  polished  steel  spits.  There  is  also  a  charcoal  stove,  such  as 
is  now  rarely  seen. 
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The  front  garden,  with  its  closely-cut  yews,  its  dwarf  wall  and 
wooden  railings,  and  also  the  walled  garden  in  the  rear  with  its  steps- 
leading  up  to  the  churchyard,  were  delightful,  as  belonging  to  a  past 
age. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  dedication  of  the  church  is  that  of 
St.  Cross.  Owlpen  was  a  chapelry  of  Newington  Bagpath  until  about 
1870,  when  it  was  united  ecclesiastically  to  Uley.  It  is  a  separate  civil 
parish  levying  its  own  rates. 

The  church,  which  was  rebuilt,  it  would  seem,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  restored  in  1874,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  A.  Stoughton,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  with  Mrs.  Trent 
Stoughton  so  hospitably  received  our  Society  in  1880. 

The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  now  being  rebuilt. 

There  are  many  memorials  of  the  Daunts  on  the  walls  of  the  church. 
An  ancient  font,  long  misused  as  a  trough,  has  lately  been  restored  to 
the  church. 

Not  much  has  been  recorded  of  the  de  Olepennes  that  is  of  special 
interest.  Their  names  appear  as  lords  of  Owlpen  and  Melksham 
Court  in  state  documents  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  in  the  Gloucester  Corporation  Records  as  patrons  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in  the  History  and  Cartulary  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbey,  Gloucester,  as  donors  of  a  hide  of  land  in  Newington  Bagpath 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  John  Daunt  married  Margery, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Owlpen  ;  and  for  the  next  three 
hundred  years  he  and  his  descendants  occupied  the  manor  house.  Late 
in  the  sixteenth  century  some  members  of  the  family  settled  in  Ireland 
and  became  possessed  of  manors.  From  that  time  we  find  the  Daunts 
at  Tracton  Abbey,  Gortigrenane,  as  well  as  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
188 1  Some  Account  of  the  Family  of  Daunt  was  privately  printed, 
giving  many  interesting  details  about  the  Irish  branches  of  the  family 
as  well  as  the  Daunts  of  Owlpen.  In  18 15  Thomas  Anthony  Stoughton, 
of  County  Kerry,  married  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas 
Daunt,  of  Owlpen,  and  he  or  his  son  removed  from  the  old  family  mansion 
into  a  fine  residence  built  hundreds  of  feet  higher  up,  on  the  table-land 
of  the  Cotswolds,  wisely  preferring  the  keen  air  of  the  uplands  to  the 
more  relaxing  air  of  the  narrow  combe  in  which  the  Daunts  had  been 
content  to  live.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Owlpen  from  c.  1460  to  the  present  time  : — • 
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John  Daunt=Ann 


(to  whom  Prince 
Edward's  letter 
was  written). 


d.  of  Robert 
Stowell,  of 
Somerset. 


John  Clevedon,  of  Mere. 


John  Owlpen=Jane. 


Robert  Owlpen,  d.  before  1464. 


John  Daunt--Margery,  d.  and  s.h. 
d.  13  Henry  VIII.  | 

Christopher  Daunt=Anne,  d.  of  Giles  Bassett,  of  Uley. 
d.  1542.  I 


Thomas  Daunt=Alice,  d.  of  W.  Throckmorton,  of  Tortworth. 
d.  1573-  i 


Henry  Daunt=Dorothy,  d.  of  Giles  Hussey, 
d.  1560.  of  Kingscote. 


Thomas  Daunt=Mary,  d.  of 
d.  1 62 1.  Bryan  Jones, 

of  Glamorgan. 


Sir  John  Bridgman=Frances     Giles  Daunt 
of  Prinknash.  h.  of         d.  s.p.  1608. 

bro.  Giles. 


I  -J 
Thomas  Daunt=Katherine,  d.  of 


d.  1669, 
aged  76. 


Achilles  Daunt,  d.  i6i< 


John  Clayton  , 
of  Chester. 


I 

Achilles  Daunt 
d.  s.p.  1705, 
aged  84. 


Thomas  Daunt=Elizabeth, 
d.  1658,         !    d.  of  Sir 
aged  36.        j  Gabriel  Lowe, 
1  of  Ozle worth. 


I  1 
George  Daunt=Martha,  d.  of 
living  1689,       Henry  Turner, 
aged  50.  of  Cork. 


Frances=Hy.  Trye, 
of  Hardwicke, 
Gloucestershire. 


Th.  Webb=Anne 


Thomas  Daunt: 
d.  1748, 
73- 


Elizabeth,  d.  of 
George  Synge, 
d-  1757- 
aged  81. 


Thomas  Daunt  Achilles  Daunt=Ann. 

b.  1702,  d.  1777,  unmarried.  b.  1702.  j 


Thomas  Daunt=Mary 


d.  1803, 
47- 


d.  1841, 
aged  78. 


Thomas  Anthony  Stoughton^Mary,  d.  and  s.h. 
d.  1862.  I      d.  1867. 


Thomas  Anthony  Stoughton— Rose,  d.  of  William  Plunkett,— [2ndly]  Colonel  Trent, 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  1873,  Barrister-at-Law,  who  added  the 

died  1885.  present  Lady  of  the  Manor.  name  of 

Stoughton  to 
his  own. 
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Uley  Bury  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  prehistoric  British 
camps  in  Gloucestershire.  Like  the  camps  on  Haresfield  Beacon,  it. 
was  also  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  probably  by  other  invaders. 
The  hill  on  which  the  camp  is  situated  is  823  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  it  slopes  away  on  all  sides,  being  entirely  isolated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  except  at  the  northern  corner,  where  a  narrow  isthmus 
connects  it  with  Crawley  Hill  and  the  highway. 

The  camp  occupies  about  32  acres.  It  was  defended  by  the 
escarpment  and  by  two  banks  and  ditches  which  ran  all  round  it.  The 
main  entrance  was  at  the  north  corner  :  there  was  another  on  the  south- 
east. It  is  a  proof  of  its  occupation  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain  that  Roman  coins  and  pottery  have  been  found  in  and  near 
the  camp — coins  of  Salonina,  a.d.  265,  and  Victorinus,  265-7,  etc., 
have  been  found  within  the  ramparts.  In  1872  a  man  digging  on  West 
Hill,  near  the  footpath  leading  to  Crawley,  about  \\  furlongs  from  the 
camp,  found  in  a  rubbish  pit  fifty  Roman  coins  with  Samian  and 
commoner  pottery.  These  coins  were  of  the  reigns  of  Victorinus, 
Claudius,  Gothicus,  268  ;  Tacitus,  275  ;  Constantinus,  337  ;  and  Con- 
stans,  337.  Some  of  these  coins  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Phillimore,  and  others  belong  to  Canon  Bazeley. 

Uley  Barrow,  locally  known  as  Hetty  Peglar's  Tump,  lies  between 
the  highway  from  Uley  to  Frocester  and  the  escarpment  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  above  Coaley.  The  view  from  the  barrow  of  the  Severn  Valley, 
Dean  Forest,  and  the  hills  of  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Shropshire  is  magnificent.  The  barrow  is  about  120  feet  in  length, 
85  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in  height.  Buried  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  cairn  is  a  dry  wall,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  which  encloses 
the  sepulchral  chambers.  The  entrance,  formed  by  a  large  flat  stone 
which  rests  on  two  upright  stones  set  face  to  face,  is  about  25  feet 
from  the  east  end,  where  the  tump  is  higher  and  wider  than  elsewhere. 

On  passing  through  this  entrance  a  gallery  is  seen  running  from 
east  to  west  for  about  22  feet.  On  either  side  of  this  gallery  were  two 
irregular  hexagonal  chambers,  which  contained  human  remains.  The 
sides  and  roofs  of  the  gallery  and  chambers  are  formed  of  horizontal 
and  upright  slabs  of  oolite. 

The  two  chambers  on  the  north  side  were  discovered  and  destroyed 
by  workmen  digging  for  stones  in  1820. 

In  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1854,  the  barrow  was  carefully 
opened  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  able  antiquaries.  Since  the 
latter  date  it  has  remained  unclosed,  except  by  a  small  wooden  door. 
It  was  evident  in  1821  that  the  chambers  had  been  previously  searched 
by  treasure  hunters,  and  the  skeletons  displaced.    Amongst  the  bones 
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were  found  a  small  vessel  which  might  be  Roman,  and,  if  so,  it  must 
have  been  left  thereby  some  of  these  searchers  many  centuries  after  the 
original  burials.  There  were  also  found  the  bones  of  wild  boars,  flint 
arrow-heads  and  pottery.  Only  two  skulls  remained  intact,  and  these 
were  of  the  long  head  and  narrow  forehead  type. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  barrow  above  the  roof  of  the  chambers 
was  found  a  skeleton,  together  with  three  coins  described  as  being 
"  of  the  time  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine."  I  dare  say  they  were  of 
the  well-known  type  of  Constantine  II,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  "  Victoriae  Caesarum  Dominorum  Augustorum  quinque 
nostrorum,"  and  struck  in  the  later  months  a.d.  337,  when  the  three 
sons  and  two  nephews  of  Constantine  the  Great  were  reigning  together. 
There  was  certainly  some  disturbance  in  this  part  of  Britain  at  that 
time,  for  thousands  of  coins  of  the  same  date  have  been  found  buried 
at  Uley  Bury,  Haresfield,  Bishop's  Wood  near  Ross,  and  elsewhere. 
This  was  probably  the  skeleton  of  some  Roman  soldier  who  was  stationed 
at  Uley  Bury.  A  groat  of  Edward  IV  was  also  found  in  the  barrow 
in  182 1,  showing  that  there  were  mediaeval  as  well  as  Roman  explorers. 
For  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  tumulus  see  Archceological 
Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  315  ;  Proceedings  of  Cotteswold  Field  Club,  vol.  iii., 
p.  184  ;  our  Transactions,  vol.  v..  p.  86  ;  Blunt's  Dursley,  p.  227  ; 
Witts'  Archceological  Handbook,  p.  88.  And  for  details  of  the  camp 
see  Archceologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  167;  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  328  ; 
Proceedings  of  Cotteswold  Field  Club,  vol.  vi.,  p.  213  ;  Witts'  Archceo- 
logical Handbook,  p.  50. 

A  short  drive  from  Owlpen  Manor  House  brought  the  party  to 
Dursley  Station,  and  there  ended  a  most  pleasant  and  well-arranged 
expedition,  carried  out  in  beautiful  weather  ;  the  thanks  of  members 
being  especially  due  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Penley,  local  Secretary,  for  his 
excellent  arrangements,  and  to  Canon  Bazeley  for  the  programme, 
which  proved  to  be  most  helpful 
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PROCEEDINGS 

At  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 
At  Ross, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  gth,  10th,  and  nth^. 

1912. 


Members  met  on  Tuesday  morning  at  Monmouth,  which  ancient  town 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Monnow,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  latter.  The  Roman  station  of  Blestium  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  part  of  its  site  and  to  have  been  protected  on  one  side 
by  an  artificial  moat  called  Clawdh-dhu  or  the  black  ditch.  Many 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  at  various  times. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  there  was  found  near  the  Priory 
a  terra-cotta  fronton  or  antefixa,  used  to  conceal  the  ends  of  ridge  tiles. 1 
On  the  lower  part  of  this  tile  was  a  grotesque  face  with  inflated  cheeks, 
and  in  the  upper  part  a  Greek  cross.  It  seems  that  the  importance 
of  this  find  was  hardly  realised  at  the  time.  It  is  a  proof  that  a  Roman 
house  once  existed  here,  and  that  its  owners  or  inhabitants  were 
Christians. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  found  in  the  wall  of  a  cottage  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  the  matrix  of  a  beautiful  fifteenth-century  seal  with  the 
legend  :  S>  :  (JFbfim&i  :  bci  :  90  :  reg  :  §utgl  :  f  :  JrsttcH  :  Cancdlavtc  :  sru  :  bi  : 
l^tomwmtlj. 2  This  was  the  official  seal  of  Edward  IV  for  his  chancery  of 
Monmouth.    The  town  seal  was  granted  by  Charles  II  in  1675. 

Speed's  Map  of  Monmouth,  drawn  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
depicts  the  town  as  standing  within  the  two  rivers  and  containing  four 
gates.  Beyond  the  Monnow  is  a  suburb  with  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  the  patron  saint  of  builders.    From  this  map  we  learn  the- 

3  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xiii..  p.  188.  2  Id.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  55. 
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position  of  the  church,  the  castle,  the  Priory  chapel,  the  two  bridges 
and  other  places  of  interest.  , 

Before  lunch  visits  were  paid  to  the  parish  church  and  the  castle. 
The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  has  its  original  tower  and  spire.  The 
■church  was  rebuilt  in  1736,  and  again  in  188 1.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Norman  pillars  of  the  nave  were  exposed,  and  a  respond  of  the 
original  south  arcade  remains.  Before  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  nave  was  used  by  the  parishioners  and  the 
chancel  by  the  monks. 

There  is  very  little  to  interest  the  antiquary  in  Monmouth  Church 
beyond  a  collection  of  floor  tiles,  discovered  in  1881,  and  built  into  the 
tower  wall.  These  have  been  ably  described  by  Mr.  Grifhnhoofe,  in  a 
little  book  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Waugh,  of  Church 
Street,  the  publisher  of  excellent  Guides  to  Monmouth,  Raglan, 
Tintern,  etc. 

The  only  remaining  parts  of  the  castle  are  one  end  and  two  side  walls 
of  the  hall  with  an  undercroft.  In  the  hall  the  original  Norman  lights 
have  been  blocked  up  and  Edwardian  windows  inserted.  In  the  chamber 
below  the  Norman  lights  remain  intact. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  a  Norman  stronghold,  consisting  of  a  high 
mound,  encircled  with  a  moat  and  crowned  with  a  palisade,  and  below 
the  mound  a  court  or  bailey  having  its  own  moat,  rampart,  and  palisade, 
was  constructed  by  King  William.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of 
1086  as  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  Fitz  Baderon.  His 
descendants  took  the  surname  of  Monmouth,  and  held  the  castle  and 
manor  for  200  years.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  castle  of  stone  was 
built.  This  castle  was  taken  and  seriously  injured  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  1265,  but  was  restored  a  few  years  later.  Henry  III  granted  it  to 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  1296,  and  his  two  sons  Thomas 
and  Henry  held  in  succession.  In  1326  Edward  II  and  Hugh  Despencer 
were  imprisoned  in  Monmouth  Castle.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  4th  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  created  Duke  in  1355,  the  castle  and  manor 
passed  with  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche,  in  marriage  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.  His  son,  Henry  IV,  succeeded  him,  and 
Leland  tells  us  that  Henry  V  was  born  in  the  old  castle.  Edward  IV 
granted  the  castle  to  William,  Lord  Herbert,  but  it  soon  reverted  to  the 
•Crown.  Many  interesting  details  relating  to  the  town  and  castle  of 
Monmouth  will  be  found  in  W'ebb's  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Herefordshire. 

The  Benedictine  Priory  at  Monmouth  was  founded  by  Wythonoc  in 
1073,  and  the  Priory  chapel,  which  stood  within  the  castle  precincts, 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Cadog. 
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About  1 134  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  near  the  parish  church. 
There  were  two  hospitals  attached  to  the  Priory,  one  dedicated  to  St. 
John  and  founded  by  John  de  Monmouth  in  1240,  and  the  other  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Both  were  without  the  east  gate  of  the  town,  and 
no  traces  remain  of  them.  A  projecting  window  remains  which  is  said 
to  have  given  light  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  study  ;  but  it  is  three 
hundred  years  later  than  his  time.  Geoffrey  was  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth,  and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1 152,  but  he  is  better  known  for 
his  compilation  and  expansion  of  the  Breton  Arthurian  legends. 

The  bridge  over  the  Monnow  with  its  gateway,  the  most  picturesque 
objects  in  Monmouth,  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Lancaster,  but  they  have  been  much  altered  in  modern  times. 

The  gateway  was  pierced  for  musket  fire  in  1839,  when  the  Chartists 
were  advancing  from  Newport  to  attack  Monmouth  County  Gaol. 

After  lunch  the  party  drove  to  Raglan  Castle.  This  castle  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  fortress  built  by  the  de  Clares,  Lords  of  Usk. 
The  de  Clares  granted  it  to  the  Bluets,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Bluet,  of  Daglingworth,  brought  it  in  marriage  to  her 
first  husband,  Sir  James  Berkeley.  After  Sir  James'  death  she  married 
Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  who  bought  Raglan  from  his  stepson,  James, 
17th  Lord  Berkeley,  about  1420.  The  rebuilding  of  the  castle  then 
began,  and  it  continued  at  intervals  for  some  two  hundred  years.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  William  his  eldest  son  took  the  surname  of  Herbert.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Edward  IV,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke 
on  the  attainder  of  Jasper  Tudor  in  1469.  His  son  exchanged  the  title 
of  Pembroke  for  Huntingdon,  and  died  in  1491,  leaving  an  only  child  and 
heiress,  who  married  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  created  Earl  of  Worcester  in 
15 13.  His  great  grandson,  Henry  Somerset,  5th  Earl,  defended  his 
castle  against  the  Parliamentry  forces,  and  was  created  a  Marquess  in 
1642.  Charles  I  paid  three  visits  to  Raglan  in  1645.  In  1646  the  castle 
was  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  was  surrendered  on  the  1 7th  of 
August.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester,  then  an  old  man  of  80  years  of  age, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  castle  was  destroyed.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Worcester  his  son  Henry  succeeded  him,  and  became  the 
1st  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682. 

The  castle  is  approached  from  the  south  by  the  Grand  Portal. 
Three  Pentagonal  Towers  rise  up  before  us  with  machicolated 
battlements.  To  the  left  is  the  Citadel,  known  as  the  Tower 
of  Gwent,  a  hexagonal  building  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

Passing  in  between  the  Pentagonal  Towers,  which  were  connected 
by  an  archway  and  portcullis,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Paved  Court, 
120  feet  by  58  feet.    On  the  left  is  the   Great  Hall,  and  at  the 
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south  -  east  and  north  -  east  angles  the  Gardrobe  and  Kitchen 
Towers. 

To  the  west  of  the  Hall  and  adjoining  Chapel  is  the  Fountain  Court 
with  a  Portal  leading  over  a  bridge  to  the  Great  Terrace  at  the 
south-west  corner,  the  Grand  Staircase,  leading  to  the  State 
Apartments  on  the  west,  the  Gallery,  126  feet  long,  and  a 
Staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Charles  I  on 
the  north.  The  ruins  of  the  Chapel  are  on  the  east.  The  Library 
was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  of  Welsh  MSS.  These,  alas  !  were  all 
destroyed  when  the  castle  was  burnt  by  Fairfax. 

After  their  return  to  Monmouth  members  went  on  to  Ross.  Cooke 
in  his  continuation  of  Duncumbe's  Herefordshire  says  that  Ross  derives 
its  name  from  the  Gaelic  ros,  a  promontory  ;  but  in  the  old  Cornish 
tongue  ros  is  a  valley.  Ross  was  part  of  the  royal  demesne  given  by 
Edmund  Ironsides  to  the  See  of  Hereford,  and  the  bishops  had  free  chase 
in  Penyard  within  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  They  held  Ross 
as  an  honor,  de  rege  in  capite.  Bishop  Betun,  1 131-48,  obtained  from 
King  Stephen  the  grant  of  a  market  every  Thursday,  and  Henry  II 
granted  four  fairs.  He  also  made  Ross  a  free  borough.  In  1305  the 
burgesses  were  ordered  to  send  two  of  their  number  to  the  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster.  The  bishops  had  a  manor  house  near  the  church- 
yard. Here  was  a  dungeon  where  priests  who  had  committed  offence 
against  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  were  confined.  The  manor  house  was 
in  ruins  when  Leland  visited  Ross  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1837  the  dungeon  was  discovered,  and  there  were  six  massive 
iron  rings  in  the  wall  to  which  the  chains  of  the  unhappy  clerics  were 
fastened. 

In  1636  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  315  victims  ;  this  is  recorded 
on  the  churchyard  cross. 

The  market  house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  at  the  expense 
of  Frances,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  after  the  design  of  John  Abel,  a  local 
architect. 

In  the  Civil  War  Ross  was  occupied  alternately  by  the  two  contending 
parties. 1 

The  life  and  work  of  John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross,  have  been 
immortalised  by  Pope. 2    We  may  claim  him  as  a  Gloucestershire  man, 
since  he  was  born  at  Dymock  in  1637,  and  was  educated  at  one  of  the 
^Gloucester  grammar  schools.    He  lived  opposite  the  market  house. 
The  Wye  Tour  was  established  by  Bishop  Egerton,  1742-6.  3 
The  Prospect  was  leased  in  1693  f°r  a  term  of  500  years  to  the  Man 

l  See  Webb's  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire. 
2  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3.  3  See  Gilpin's  Wye  Tour. 
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•of  Ross,  who  wished  to  secure  it  as  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Ross  and  their  visitors.    Drayton  describes  the  view 
from  this  spot  in  his  Polyolbion,  7th  canto. 
The  local  institutions  are,  or  were  : — 

Rudhall  Hospital,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Canter-bury.    The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1575. 

Webb's  Hospital,  founded  in  1614. 

The  Blue  Coat  School,  built  in  1717. 

Amongst  the  more  celebrated  inhabitants  were  :-- 

John  Ross,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1778-92. 

J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  a  Bristol  physician  of  note,  who  died  in  1845. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  members  attended  matins  in  the  parish 
church,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  two  south  aisles,  north 
and  south  porches,  western  tower  with  lofty  spire,  and  choir  with  organ 
chamber  on  the  south  side. 

The  tower  is  divided  into  two  stages  by  a  string  course.  The  upper 
stage  has  a  window  of  one  light  in  each  side.  The  lower  stage  has  a 
Decorated  window  with  a  single  light  above  it  on  the  west  side,  a  two- 
light  window  and  a  staircase  on  the  south  side,  and  a  similar  window 
on  the  north  side.  Above  the  tower  a  graceful  octagonal  spire  rises  to 
the  height  of  208  feet. 

The  nave  and  its  two  aisles  appear  to  have  been  constructed  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  arcades  consist  of  four  pointed 
arches  resting  on  four  round  shafts  divided  into  two  stages  by  annulets. 
The  caps  and  bases,  though  the  latter  rest  on  square  foundations,  are  also 
round.  There  are  two  bracket  responds  at  the  east  ends  of  the  arcades 
(consisting  of  three  detached  shafts  grouped  under  an  octagonal  cap) 
which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  arches.  The  two  brackets 
at  the  west  end  are  formed  of  eight  inverted  cones  resting  on  a  single 
shaft  and  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cap.  The  respond  on  the  south 
side  appears  to  have  been  restored,  but  that  on  the  north  side  is 
apparently  original.  These  responds  have  a  Norman  character,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  church  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen. 

The  Perpendicular  west  tower  appears  to  have  been  built  farther  west 
than  its  predecessor,  for  it  is  joined  to  the  nave  arcades  by  walls  about 
ten  feet  long,  which  are  pierced  by  plain  one-light  hooded  windows. 

A  chantry  chapel  and  porch  were  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  aisle  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Greys  of  Wilton  Castle, 
and  two  arches  were  inserted  in  the  original  south  wall. 
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The  external  ball-flower  moulding  of  the  early  fourteenth  century 
under  the  wall  plate  has  been  preserved,  thus  giving  an  approximate 
date  to  the  nave.  There  is  also  a  fine  fourteenth-century  piscina  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  south  aisle  with  similar  decoration.  The 
piscina  of  the  rood-altar  also  remains  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  rood-loft.  The  doors  leading  to  the  rood-loft 
remain. 

The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  late  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  large  side  windows  with  square  heads.  On  the  south  side  are 
two  piscinse,  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a  recessed  tomb  or  Easter  Sepulchre 
in  which  has  been  inserted  a  mutilated  floriated  incised  cross. 

The  Perpendicular  east  window  of  the  ordinary  fifteenth-century 
type  contains  some  excellent  original  glass  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 
1471-85.  Some  of  the  glass,  however,  is  modern.  The  smaller  upper 
lights  contain  angels  bearing  shields,  angels'  heads  and  wings,  and  the 
badge  of  Edward  IV,  a  sun  in  splendour.  In  the  four  lower  lights  are 
(1)  Edward  the  Confessor  or  King  Ethelbert  ;  (2)  A  bishop  offering  his 
heart  to  St.  Mary,  who  is  being  taught  to  read  by  her  mother,  St.  Anne  ; 

(3)  St.  Joachim,  the  legendary  father  of  St.  Mary  ;  (4)  Thomas  de 
Cantilupe,  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Hereford,  1275-83.  Beneath  a  blue 
stone  in  front  of  the  altar  lies  buried  John  Kyrle,  "  The  Man  of  Ross," 
and  on  the  north  side  is  the  Jacobean  chair  in  which  he  sat  at  home  by 
his  fireside.    Affixed  to  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet  commemorating  him. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  group  of  fine  Rudhall 
tombs  which  deserve  careful  attention.  This  family  resided  at  Rudhall, 
an  interesting  house  two  miles  west  of  Ross.  (1)  On  a  marble  altar- 
tomb  rest  the  effigies  of  William  Rudhall,  Sergeant-at-Law,  and  his  wife, 
in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  in  1530.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  tomb  is  the  Annunciation,  with  six  members  of  the 
family  behind  St.  Gabriel.  On  the  south  and  north  sides  are  figures  of  the 
first  Person  of  the  Trinity,  supporting  the  crucified  Saviour,  St.  Peter, 
St.  John,  St.  George,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Anne,  St.  Mary,  St.  Ethelbert, 
St.  Michael  trampling  on  Pride,  many  angels  holding  shields,  etc. 
The  arms  of  Rudhall  are  Or,  on  a  bend  azure  three  Catharine  wheels  argent. 
These  are  quartered  with  Milborne,  Verdon,  Furneval,  Whittington,  etc. 
The  Rudhall  crest  is  a  dexter  hand,  couped  at  wrist,  grasping  a  bunch  of 
roses  and  tulips.  (2)  William  Rudhall,  died  1609,  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
kneeling.  Behind  him  is  a  son,  and  behind  her  are  six  daughters.  (3) 
John  Rudhall,  died  1636,  and  his  wife,  Maria.  Their  effigies  rest  on  a 
marble   altar-tomb,    and   beneath   them   are   sons   and  daughters. 

(4)  William  Rudhall,  an  officer  in  King  Charles'  service,  standing  erect 
in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  general.    He  died  in  165 1.    (5)  A  white 
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marble  bust  of  Thomas  Westfaling,  who  died  1814,  by  Threed,  R.A. 
In  front  is  Charity  teaching  children.  A  shield  on  the  wall  behind  No.  3 
bears  12  quarterings. 

Some  of  the  elms  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Kyrle  in  1 68  5  remain 
in  the  churchyard,  and  two  suckers  are  growing  inside  the  church  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  11.45  in  the  Town  HalL 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  North- 
ampton (the  retiring  President),  Mr.  T.  Dyer-Edwardes 
(President-Elect),  the  Rev.  Canon  Bazeley,  M.A.  (President 
of  the  Council),  Mr.  J.  A.  Smithin  (Hon.  General  Treasurer),. 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  U.  Way  (Hon.  Secretary  for  Bristol),  and  Mr. 
Arnold  E.  Hurry  (Hon.  General  Secretary). 

Mr.  Arnold  E.  Hurry  (Hon.  General  Secretary),, 
presented  the  annual  report. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  is  551,  as  against  520  at 
the  time  of  the  last  report.  The  accounts  have  been  audited  up  to 
December  31st,  191 1,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Transactions.  The 
Council  has  again  to  report  with  regret  the  losses  sustained  during  the 
year  by  the  death  and  resignation  of  several  of  its  members.  Mr.  Francis 
Tagart,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  who  died  on  25th  November,  191 1,  at  the  age 
of  92,  was,  it  is  believed,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  when 
it  was  founded  in  1876.  Some  members  have  no  doubt  resigned  owing 
to  their  removal  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  Society  is,  however,  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  as  it 
indicates  that  the  study  of,  and  care  for,  the  antiquities  of  the  county 
is  a  subject  which  appeals  to  an  ever  increasing  circle  of  educated  persons. 
The  Summer  Meeting  was  held  at  Fairford  and  Oxford  in  July,  191  ir 
and  the  Spring  Meeting  at  Dursley  on  5th  June,  191 2.  The  attendance 
was  good  on  both  occasions,  and  the  members  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  much  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  programme  arranged  for  them.  The  repairing  and 
restoration  of  the  Pavement  at  the  Witcombe  Roman  Villa  have  still 
to  be  carried  out.  A  scheme  has  been  approved  for  relaying  the 
tessellated  pavements  in  a  bed  of  concrete,  so  as  to  ensure  their  adequate 
protection  for  the  future.  An  appeal  for  funds  for  this  purpose  has  been 
circulated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayors  of  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham,  and  is  still  open.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  obtained 
the  work  will  be  taken  in  hand.     Mr.  Henry  Medland  (one  of  our 
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Honorary  Members)  has  kindly  consented  to  supervise  the  operations. 
Until  this  very  necessary  work  of  protection  and  restoration  has  been 
carried  out,  the  villa  cannot  safely  be  re-opened  to  the  public.    At  the 
instance  of  H.M.  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Gloucestershire  County 
Council  has  invited  this  Society  to  furnish  a  list  of  monuments  which 
in  its  opinion  should  be  considered  as  ancient  monuments  and  worthy  of 
permanent  and  adequate  protection.    After  some  consultation  with  the 
Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  the  Council  decided  for  the  present 
to  recommend  the  following  :  (i)  The  Cromlech  at  Druid  Stoke  (Bristol), 
{2)   The  Buckstone  at  Staunton  (Coleford),  for  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Preservation  Acts.    Mr.  W.  F. 
Hicks-Beach  has  also  expressed  his  willingness  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  be  applied  to  the  Witcombe  Roman  Villa.    The  Council  have  not 
yet  foimd  means  to  increase  the  accommodation  at  the  Eastgate  Library. 
The  congestion,  due  to  lack  of  space,  still  continues,  and  considerably 
impedes  the  completion  of  the  new  catalogue  which  the  Hon.  Librarians 
have  in  hand  and  hope  shortly  to  complete.    During  the  past  month 
(June,  19 1 2)  the  City  of  Gloucester  has  been  honoured  with  visits  from 
the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society  and  the  British  Archaeological 
Association.    An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  this  Society  was 
presented  to  the  latter  body,  and  both  Societies  have  expressed  their 
gratification  with  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  local  members  in  the 
arrangements  for  their  visit.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  means  were  not 
found  to  uncover  the  Roman  pavement  at  Woodchester  diiring  that 
month,  especially  as  the  British  Archaeological  Association  had  expressed 
its  willingness  to  make  a  substantial  grant  towards  the  necessary 
■expenditure.    Since  last  Summer  Meeting  the  Council  have  met  six 
times.    These  meetings  are  generally  held  alternately  in  Bristol  and  in 
Gloucester.    The  Society  is  again  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bristol  and  of  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  for  placing  a  room  in  the 
•old  Council  Chamber  at  Bristol  and  the  Guildhall  at  Gloucester  at  its 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  its  Council  Meetings.    By  invitation  of 
Mr.  P.  Napier  Miles  of  Kingsweston,  near  Bristol,  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  make  some  trial  excavations  at  Sea  Mills  Farm,  on  the 
Kingsweston  estate,  with  a  view  to  locating  the  whereabouts  of  Roman 
buildings,  villa  or  otherwise,  believed  to  exist  in  one  of  two  fields  behind 
Sea  Mills  railway  station.    The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the 
Committee  :  Messrs.  J.  McMurtrie,  F.  Were,  A.  E.  Hudd,  J.  J.  Simpson, 
J.  E.  Pritchard,  J.  Baker,  and  Lewis  Way.    The  trial  digging  produced 
nothing  beyond  two  Roman  coins  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pottery, 
which  showed  the  Committee  that  they  were  trying  in  the  wrong  place. 
"With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Miles,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  search 
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on  another  spot  near  at  hand  in  the  early  autumn,  when  a  better  result 
is  confidently  expected.  A  few  weeks  ago  excavations  were  undertaken 
near  the  Bibury  Mill  with  the  object  of  locating  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 
believed  to  have  existed  there.  Nothing  of  importance  was,  however, 
found,  and  the  work  has  accordingly  been  suspended. 

During  the  past  winter  the  usual  six  evening  meetings  were  held  in 
Bristol.  The  following  instructive  and  interesting  papers  were  read  : 
"  Recluses  of  the  West  of  England,"  by  Miss  Rotha  Clay  ;  "  The  Sea 
Walls  of  the  Severn,"  by  Sanford  D.  Cole  ;  "  Two  Seventeenth-Century 
Bristol  Merchants,"  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper,  F.L.S.  ;  "  Notes  on  Chap. 
Books,"  by  Charles  Wells,  F.J.S.  ;  "  Bristol  Archaeological  Notes  for 
191 1,"  by  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.  ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Heath  House 
Estate,  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire,"  by  Lewis  J.  U.  Way,  F.S.A.  ; 
"  The  Lake  Villages  of  Somerset,"  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Three  evening  meetings  were  held  in  Gloucester,  the  papers  read 
being  as  follows  :  "  Recluses  of  the  West  of  England,"  by  Miss  Rotha 
Clay,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides ;  "  Sir  Thomas  Rich,"  by  C.  H. 
Dancey  ;  "  Monastic  Life  in  England,"  by  Harold  Baker,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  The  attendances  at  these  three  meetings  were  fairly 
good,  but  the  support  given  by  local  members  has  not  been  maintained 
as  it  should  be  if  the  meetings  are  to  be  continued. 

Early  in  this  year  a  suggestion  was  made  that  this  Society, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists' Field  Club,  might  explore 
and  excavate  one  of  the  caves  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Wye  below 
Symonds  Yat.  Some  two  months  ago  members  of  these  Societies 
selected  a  cave  in  which  excavation  seemed  to  afford  fair  hope  of  success, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  was 
approached  for  permission  to  undertake  the  work.  Within  the  last  week 
permission  has  been  granted  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  Council 
has  made  a  small  grant  towards  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  Society  is  indebted  for  gifts  of  books  to  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Gifts  to  the  Library  at  Bristol — Messrs.  Sanford  D.  Cole,  G.  H. 
Hammersley,  J.  E.  Pritchard,  F.  F.  Tuckett,  Lewis  J.  U.  Way  ;  gift  to 
the  Library  at  Gloucester — Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser. 

The  Council  desire  to  nominate  for  re-election  the  President  of 
Council  ;  the  following  Vice-Presidents  :  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  J.  E. 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.  F.  Tuckett,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  His  Worship  The 
Mayor  of  Gloucester,  H.  W.  Bruton,  Esq.,  Rev.  Canon  Bartleet,  M.A., 
G.  B.  Witts,  Esq.,  C.S.,  G.  M.  Currie,  Esq.,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Christopher  Bowly,  Esq.,  F.  A.  Hyett,  Esq.,  F.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
and  Professor  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Also  the  Honorary 
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Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Editor,  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  Bristol, 
the  Honorary  General  Secretary,  and  the  Local  Secretaries. 

The  following  members  of  Council  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
recommended  for  re-election  :  Rev.  W.  E.  Blathwayt,  M.A.,  James 
Baker,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  E.  S.  Hartland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.  J.  Simpson,  Esq., 
G.  W.  Keeling,  Esq.,  C.  Wells,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Cade,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Noel,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gyte, 
the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Tinson  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Hannam  Clark  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried. 

Canon  Bartleet  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
President. 

Mr.  Lewis  J.  U.  Way  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

The  retiring  President,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the 
present  condition  of  the  Society  might  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. He  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Council  that  a 
benevolent  lady  had  left  £1,000  to  the  British  Archaeological 
Society.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  ladies  of  a  benevo- 
lent frame  of  mind  would  make  such  presents  whilst  they  were 
living.  One  advantage  of  this  was  that  there  would  be  a 
pension  for  the  retiring  Presidents.  Their  Society  was  much 
indebted  to  the  energy  of  their  officials.  In  fact,  their  energy 
was  "  the  power  behind  the  Throne."  He  alluded  to  the 
deliberation  of  Mr.  Hurry,  and  the  foresight,  insight,  and 
oversight  of  Canon  Bazeley.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
ask  their  new  President,  Mr.  Edwardes,  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Dyer  Edwardes  said  he  must  thank  the  members 
forttheir  kind  reception.  He  was  afraid  that  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  on  him  was  unmerited.  He  had  never  thought 
that  he  should  be  President  of  an  Archaeological  Society,  and 
he  hesitated  long  before  he  accepted  the  post,  but  he  could  not 
refuse  their  friend  Canon  Bazeley.  In  no  sense  was  he  an 
archaeologist,  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  had 
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travelled  a  good  deal,  and  had  been  a  keen  observer,  but  he 
had  not  devoted  himself  to  any  one  special  subject.  He  might, 
however,  claim  to  have  archaeological  blood  in  his  veins,  as 
his  grandfather  was  a  well-known  archaeologist  in  Coventry, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  amongst  others.  Whatever 
sympathies  he  had  with  archaeology  had  been  more  or  less 
derived  from  him.  He  was  going  for  a  short  time  to  try  to 
interest  them  with  a  series  of  notes,  which  had  been  mostly 
collected  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sedgewick,  on  the  burial-places  of 
England's  Royal  House. 

The  President  then  read  his  address,  which  is  printed  in 
this  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Canon  Bazeley  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address. 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  went  by  railway  to  Kerne  Bridge 
Station,  and  thence  by  road  to  Goodrich  Castle,  passing  Flanesford 
Priory  by  the  way.  This  small  house  of  Augustinian  Canons  was  built 
and  endowed  by  Richard  Talbot,  Lord  of  Goodrich  Castle,  in  1347,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  last  house  of  that  Order  of  Canons  founded  in 
England.  The  site  is  occupied  by  a  farm  house  and  its  outbuildings, 
and  in  one  of  the  buildings  used  as  a  barn,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
refectory  chapel,  are  some  good  pointed  windows.  The  endowment 
was  very  small,  the  clear  value  in  1536  being  only  £14.  8s.  gd..,  of  which 
£6  1 8s.  8d.,  or  nearly  half,  came  from  property  in  Painswick,  in 
Gloucestershire.  A  pleasant  walk  through  the  fields  brought  the 
members  to  Goodrich  Castle,  the  keep  of  which,  its  earlier  part,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  founder  of  Llantony  Priory, 
in  Monmouthshire.  After  his  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  in  11  Henry  II  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  William  Marshal, 
who  married  Isabel,  d.  and  h.  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
called  Strongbow. 

Henry  III,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  was  crowned  at  Gloucester 
in  1 2 1 6  through  the  influence  of  William  Marshal.  On  his  death  Richard, 
his  son,  held  Goodrich.  Richard  was  followed  by  his  three  brothers, 
Gilbert,  Walter,  and  Anselm,  in  succession.  Their  five  sisters  then 
became  co-heiresses.    Joan,   the  second  daughter,  married  Warine 
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Montchensy,  and  their  daughter  Joan  married  William  de  Valence, 
half-brother  of  Henry  III.  William  de  Valence  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aylmer,  who  founded  a  chantry  in  Goodrich  Castle  in  1318,  and 
dying  in  1323  without  issue,  left  all  his  lands  between  his  three  sisters. 
Joan,  who  married  John  Comyn  of  Bodenagh,  obtained  the  Manor  and 
Castle  of  Goodrich.  Elizabeth,  their  daughter  and  co-heiress,  married 
Sir  Richard,  Lord  Talbot,  who  was  Lord  of  Goodrich  in  1336.  On  his 
death  in  1356  his  son  Richard  succeeded.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  Sir  John  Talbot,  Governor  of  France,  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
in  143 1.  Gilbert,  7th  Earl,  died  in  1616,  leaving  three  daughters,  the 
second  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
carried  Goodrich  Castle  to  him  in  marriage. 

In  1642  the  castle  is  described  as  being  ruinous,  and  the  property 
of  Anthony,  9th  Earl  of  Kent.  It  descended  to  Henry  Grey,  1  ith  Earl, 
who  in  1 706  was  created  Viscount  Goodrich  (sic)  of  Goodrich  Castle  and 
in  1 7 10  Duke  of  Kent.  The  Duke  died  in  1740  without  male  issue,  and 
his  lands  passed  to  his  daughters,  who  sold  Goodrich  to  Admiral  Griffin 
of  Hadnock,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 

Although  in  a  wretched  condition,  the  castle  was  held  during  the  Civil 
War  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  cruelly  treated  the  vicar  and  his 
family,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  Then  the  Royalists 
occupied  the  castle,  and  in  1646  surrendered  it  to  Colonel  Birch.  It 
was  the  last  spot  in  Herefordshire  where  Charles  the  First's  standard 
flew. 

The  castle,  which  was  square  with  outlying  fortifications,  stands 
south-east  and  north-west.  The  approach  is  on  the  south-east  side  and 
the  barbican  commands  the  east  angle.  From  the  barbican  a  bridge 
across  the  moat  led  to  the  entrance  gate,  which  was  defended  by  two 
round  towers.  On  entering  the  great  court  we  see  on  the  north-west  side 
the  hall  or  banqueting-room,  the  solar,  drawing-room,  and  kitchens, 
and  on  the  south-east  side  the  stables  and  chapel.  The  keep  occupies 
the  south-west  side  of  the  court.  The  lower  part  is  occupied  by 
store-rooms  or  prisons.  The  upper  part  contained  the  residential 
rooms  of  the  earlier  lords.  William  Marshal  is  said  to  have  died  here  in 
1245.  At  the  north,  west,  and  south  angles  are  massive  round  towers  ; 
and  on  the  north-west  side  is  an  outer  wall,  with  a  tower  at  the  north 
end. 

Canon  Bazeley  kindly  explained  the  chief  features  of  interest  with 
regard  to  the  building  and  its  history. 

Afternoon  tea  was  partaken  of  at  Goodrich  Court,  by  kind  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Moffatt. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Townhall,  there  were  papers  read.  Mr. 
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Henry  Southall,  ex-President  of  the  Woolhope  Club,  read  a  paper  on 
John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross,  who  was  born  at  Dymock,  Gloucester- 
shire, on  May  22nd,  1637,  and  who  did  so  much  for  the  town,  and  Miss 
Bazeley  read  a  paper  on  "  Forests." 

On  Thursday  morning  the  members  drove  first  to  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Lea,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  west  tower 
and  north  aisle,  and  a  chancel  with  a  chapel  on  the  north  side. 

The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle  has  three  four- 
centred  arches  with  two  octagonal  shafts  which  are  broached  into  square 
bases. 

The  octagonal  capitals  and  responds  are  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  human  heads.  One  of  these  heads  depicts  a  lady  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  with  the  heart-shaped  head-dress.  This  gives  the  date  of  the 
arcade  as  about  1460.  The  chancel,  which  has  apparently  been  re-built, 
contains  a  fine  Perpendicular  east  window,  and  a  hooded  Early  English 
light  on  the  north  side.  The  door  of  the  rood  staircase  remains  in  the 
north  chapel,  which  is  connected  with  the  nave  aisle  by  a  Perpendicular 
arch.  There  is  a  fine  oak  chest  with  iron  bands  and  hinges  at  the  west 
'end,  and  near  the  north  door  is  an  interesting  font,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion will  be  found  in  vol.  xxxii,  p.  308,  of  these  Transactions.  This  font 
recently  came  from  Italy,  and  was  originally  a  holy  water  stoup.  The 
western  tower  is  of  two  stages  and  has  a  spire. 

The  journey  was  continued  to  Weston -under-Penyard,  which  manor 
was  held  by  Bernard  Newmarch,  who  invaded  Brecknockshire  in  1092. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  family  of  de  Brut  held  it.  Lower  Weston  in 
this  parish  was  the  seat  of  the  Nourse  family  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Then  it  passed  to  the  Partridges, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  Blakes.  Over  the  doorway  are  the  arms  of 
Nourse,  Gules,  a  fesse  between  two  chevrons  argent.  Crest,  An  arm  embossed 
azure  grasping  in  the  hand  a  snake  proper. 

Several  members  of  this  family  were  connected  with  Gloucester. 
Walter  Nourse  was  Sheriff  in  1586  and  1592.  Luke  Nourse  was  Mayor 
in  1644  and  1656.  Margaret,  a  daughtei  of  Edward  Nourse  and  niece  of 
Luke  Nourse,  married  William  Selwyn  and  entertained  Charles  I  at 
Matson  during  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  in  1643.  The  Nourse  arms  are 
on  the  stables  at  Matson. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Selwyn  was  the  ancestress  of  the  present  family  of 
that  name.  She  was  buried  at  Matson,  in  171 5-16,  at  the  age  of  91,  and 
it  was  stated  on  her  monument  "  that  she  lived  to  see  sixty  of  her 
posterity." 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  consists  of  a  nave  with  twelfth-century 
arcade  of  four  arches  on  the  north  side,  a  north  aisle  and  western  tower 
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of  four  stages,  and  an  Early  English  chancel.  The  tower  is  a 
fine  example  of  fifteenth-century  work.  There  was  originally  a  spire, 
but  it  was  taken  down  in  1750.  The  north  aisle  was  widened  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  chancel  has  a  fine  east  window  of  three  separate 
lancet  lights.    The  sedilia  are  quite  new. 

On  the  summit  of  Penyard  Hill  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  Talbots  of  Goodrich.  They  had  also  a  manor  house 
at  Eccleswall  near  Weston.  "  Penyard  Pence  "  were  made  here.  They 
bore  a  cross  moline  with  a  pellet  in  the  four  quarters. 

On  their  return  to  Ross  the  party  visited  "  Bollitree  Castle,"  a  farm 
with  a  castellated  residence,  and  buildings  into  which  have  been  inserted 
doorways,  corbels,  and  other  architectural  details  of  considerable  interest. 
One  door  bears  the  date  1627.  It  is  said  by  some  that  these  mediaeval 
remains  were  brought  from  the  Talbot  Castle  on  Penyard,  by  others  that 
they  were  brought  from  Bristol.    The  house  belonged  to  the  Merricks. 

Bollitree  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
of  Ariconium.  According  to  the  thirteenth  Iter  a  Roman  road  crossed 
the  Severn  at  Glevum  (Gloucester)  and  ran  north-west  to  the  town  of 
Ariconium  (Bollitree  on  Weston),  thence  by  the  banks  of  the  Wye  to 
Blestium  (Monmouth),  Burrium  (Usk),  and  Isca  (Caerleon). 

The  distances  are  given  from  Isca  as  Burrium  IX  miles,  Blestium 
XI  miles,  Ariconium  XI  miles,  Glevum  XV  miles. 

Late  in  tne  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Hopkins  Merrick,  owner 
of  Bollitree,  found  traces  of  a  Roman  town,  which  he  said  extended  over 
nearly  all  his  land.  Silver  and  bronze  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
here,  from  Claudius  to  Constantius,  lamps,  bronze  figures,  fibulas,  etc. 
At  Aston  Ingham,  in  1855,  2,000  Roman  coins  were  found  packed  in 
two  chests. 

Over  a  gateway  leading  to  a  garden  is  a  shield,  on  which  may  be  the 
arms  of  Merrick,  i.e.  Azure  a  /esse  wavy,  in  chief  two  estoiles  or. 

After  lunch  the  carriages  were  again  taken  for  a  visit  to  Much  Marcle. 
This  manor  belonged  successively  to  King  Harold,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Roger  de  Lacy,  and  Wynebald  de  Balun  and  his  descendants. 
In  1292  the  de  Audleys  obtained  it  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the 
last  de  Balun.  Then  the  Walwyns  held  it  from  c.  1390  to  1667,  when 
it  came  to  the  Nobles,  who  lived  at  a  mansion  house  in  the  parish  called 
Helens.  Sir  Edward  de  Mortimer  held  another  manor  and  had  a 
castellated  residence  fifty  yards  north  of  the  church.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  IV  Much  Marcle  became  Crown  property,  and  was  given  in 
dowry  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  Queen  of  Henry  VII,  and  to  Katherine  Parr, 
the  last  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1548  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Crawley,  and  soon  after  was  bought  by  the  Kyrles,  of  Homme  House. 
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MUCH    MARCLE  CHURCH. 
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RUDHALL. 


Ross  Meeting. 


The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Much  Marcle,  is  built  on  the  site 
of  a  church  which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present 
church  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  central  tower, 
and  a  chancel  with  the  Kyrle  Chapel  on  the  north  side.  The  Early 
English  north  and  south  arcades  have  some  beautiful  carving  on  the 
capitals  of  the  east  responds.  There  is  a  wooden  effigy  of  a  civilian  in  the 
south  aisle.  This  is  described  by  Dr.  Fryer  in  his  delightful  work  on 
wooden  effigies. 

In  the  chancel  there  is  an  altar-tomb  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
lady.  The  escutcheons  of  Grandison  and  Mortimer  show  that  she  was 
Blanch,  daughter  of  the  .notorious  Roger  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  She  married  Peter  de  Grandison, 
son  of  William  de  Grandison  and  Sybil  Tregoz.  He  was  seized  of  the 
Manors  of  Dymock  and  Oxenhall  in  Gloucestershire  and  Etone  and 
Arpertone  in  Herefordshire,  etc.,  and  died  32  Edward  III. 

In  the  Kyrle  Chapel  are  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  John  Kyrle  resting 
on  a  marble  altar-tomb,  and  another  altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  Hugh, 
Lord  Audley  and  Isolda,  his  wife. 

This  Lord  Audley  was  father  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
married  Margaret,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare. 
Isolda  was  the  widow  of  Walter  de  Balun.  Her  second  husband,  Lord 
Audley,  seems  to  have  died  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Isolda  died  in  1336. 

From  Much  Marcle  the  party  drove  on  to  Rudhall.  This  delightful 
mansion  was  for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Rudhalls  and  their 
descendants,  the  Westfalings.  It  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Rudhall,  whose  tomb  in  Ross  Church  has  been  described. 
The  barge  boards  and  other  woodwork  are  elaborately  carved  with  the 
initials  of  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  Tudor  cognizances, 
the  red  and  white  rose  and  a  crown  between  two  portcullises  ;  the  badge 
of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  plume  of  feathers  encircled  by  the  Garter  ; 
and  the  arms  of  Rudhal],  Or,  on  a  bend  azure  three  Catharine  wheels 
.argent,  and  Milborne,  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  escalopes  argent. 

There  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Rudhalls,  but  it  has  disappeared.  The  gardens  are  beautifully  laid 
out  and  contain  the  base  and  shaft  of  a  fourteenth-century  cross. 

The  owner,  H.  Child,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Child,  at  some  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  courteously  invited  the  members  of  the  Society  to  visit 
Rudhall,  and  Mr.  Child  gave  us  information  about  the  house  and  its 
earlier  owners.  Mrs.  Child  most  kindly  provided  afternoon  tea  for  our 
members. 

The  great  bell-founders  of  Gloucester,  the  Rudhalls,  are  supposed 
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to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  who  took  their  name  from  this  place. 
The  earliest  known  bell  from  their  foundry  is  one  at  Oddington,  inscribed 
"  Abraham  Riddall,  1684."  The  foundry  was  closed  in  1828,  and  the 
business,  which  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Mears,  was  transferred  to  London. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Burford,  wrote  in  1908  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  list 
of  bells  which  had  been  made  by  the  Rudhalls,  up  to  Lady  Day,  1788. 
Many  of  the  family  are  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  as  may  be  seen 
by  their  monuments. 

Rudhall  probably  takes  its  name  from  a  rood  or  cross,  perhaps  from 
the  cross  the  base  and  shaft  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  garden. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRISTOL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  By 
Walter  Adam  Sampson.  Bristol  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith  Ltd. 
1912.  5s. 

Mr.  Sampson  has  added  to  his  histories  of  the  Red  Maids'  School  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  a  History  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  School, 
which  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  accurate  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  that  foundation.  Mr.  Sampson  very  rightly 
ignores  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  connection  of  the 
Grammar  School  with  earlier  schools,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
at  all  to  connect  the  foundation  with  any  earlier  foundation  in  the  city, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  school  began  its  existence  by  taking 
over  the  masters  and  scholars  of  a  school  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  Thomas  Moffett  over  Frome  Gate. 

The  true  founder  of  the  school  is  no  doubt  Robert  Thorne,  a 
Spanish  merchant,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Nicholas  and  John 
Goodrich,  executors  of  Robert  Thorne,  father  of  Robert  and  Nicholas, 
on  March  17th,  1532,  obtained  licence  from  Henry  VIII  to  acquire 
the  site  and  property  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Bristol, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  perpetual  free  school  of  grammar  in  Bristol. 

Robert  Thorne  made  his  will  on  May  17th,  and  it  was  proved  on 
October  10th,  1532,  but  before  his  death  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  hospital  and  its  property  in  accordance  with  the  king's  licence. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1821,  as  given 
in  Manchee's  Charities  (vol.  i.  pp.  29-34),  is  not  trustworthy,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Commissioners  were  deluded  into  the  idea  that  the 
Bartholomew's  lands  were  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  of 
the  school,  subject  only  to  some  small  payments  for  teachers  and 
repairs.  Yet  it  is  distinctly  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  30)  in  a  deed  poll  of 
Nicholas  Thorne,  dated  July  1st,  1561,  that  Robert  Thorne  recovered 
in  1532  the  Bartholomew's  lands  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
king's  licence.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  foundation  of  the 
new  grammar  schools  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  result  of  the  spread 
of  reformed  opinions,  but  it  is  clear  that  Robert  Thorne  was  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  old  religion.  In  his  will  he  represents  himself  as- 
"  humbly  beseeching  Almighty  God  and  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary,  and 
all  the  Saints  of  Heaven  to  be  intercessors  for  me,"  and  he  directs  that 
"  at  my  burying  be  said  mass  and  dirige  as  a  Christian  man  ought  to 
have."    Also  he  left  ^20  to  each  of  the  four  orders  of  friars  in  Bristol. 
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The  long  and  complicated  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  Corporation 
dealt  untruly  with  the  Charity  is  clearly  told,  and  their  action  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  generous  way  in  which  the  charity  of  John  Carr 
was  treated  at  the  same  period.  The  school  seems  generally  to  have  done 
as  good  work  as  its  crippled  finances  would  permit,  until  a  second  great 
disaster  befell  it  in  1769.  A  list  of  the  occupations  in  life  followed  by 
the  155  boys  who  had  been  in  the  school  between  17 10  and  1717  shows 
that  12  went  to  Oxford,  7  followed  the  law,  1  physic,  1  entered  the 
army,  and  6  went  from  the  upper  school  to  other  schools,  56  passed 
to  shop  trades,  53  became  merchants  or  went  to  sea,  and  11  passed  to 
business  of  other  kinds.  It  is  clear  that  the  school  was  not  only  giving 
a  thoroughly  good  classical  education,  but  that  it  provided  an  efficient 
training  for  those  who  would  carry  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
city.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  excellent  building  had  been 
provided  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Unity  Street,  and  in  1769 
the  Corporation  moved  the  poor  boys  of  the  hospital  into  the  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  exalted  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Grammar  School  into 
Unity  Street.  The  result  was  the  ruin  of  the  Grammar  School.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Lee  used  the  buildings  as  a  boarding  house,  and  discouraged 
the  attendance  of  the  sons  of  burgesses,  so  that  the  numbers  gradually 
declined  until  only  one  remained,  who  was  known  as  "  Lee's  chick." 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Lee  the  school  was  well 
attended,  and  that  Mr.  Lee's  pupils  were  attached  to  him.  Matters 
were  little  better  under  his  successor,  and  during  the  long  period  between 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lee  in  1764  and  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Goodenough 
in  1844  the  school  was  of  little  01  no  use  to  the  City,  and  there  were  no 
pupils  between  December,  1829,  and  January,  1848,  when  it  was  re- 
opened by  the  Rev.  Robert  Evans  under  the  care  of  the  Charity  Trustees. 
Since  that  date,  emancipated  from  Corporation  control,  under  a  series 
-of  capable  and  energetic  head  masters,  in  a  better  situation,  and  no 
longer  fettered  by  narrow  schemes,  the  school  has  pursued  a  career  of 
ever-increasing  usefulness,  and  it  now  holds  a  worthy  position  in  the 
system  of  education  in  a  city  which  may  fairly  claim  to  possess  a  more 
complete  scheme  of  efficient  schools  for  boys  and  girls  than  any  other 
provincial  borough  in  England.  All  true  citizens  of  the  old  borough 
will  wish  it  well. 

There  are  several  appendices  giving  the  names  of  the  Head  and 
Assistant  Masters,  the  Scholars  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  leave  been  educated  at  the 
school.  The  city  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sampson  for  an  accurate  and  most 
interesting  account  of  a  school,  which  if  it  had  retained  the  endowment 
secured  for  it  by  the  licence  of  King  Henry  VIII  would  certainly  have 
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taken  its  place  among  the  best-endowed  schools  in  England.  There  is  a 
full  and  well-arranged  index.  A  few  verbal  corrections  may  be  noted  : 
Shaston,  p.  87,  is  Shaftesbury  ;  p.  133,  J.  P.  Berjeir  should  no  doubt  be 
J.  P.  Berjew,  President  of  the  Dolphin  Society  in  1801  ;  and  probably 
R.  Carberd  should  be  R.  Casberd. 


WARWICKSHIRE   PLACE-NAMES.      By  W.  H.  Duighan,  F.S.A. 
Oxford  :  Henry  Frowde.     19 12.  5s. 

THE  PLACE-NAMES  OF  OXFORDSHIRE.    By  Henry  Alexander, 
M.A.    Clarendon  Press.     19 12.  5s. 

These  two  books  are  of  great  interest  to  us,  because  the  shires  dealt  with 
bound  our  district  on  the  east  and  north.  The  Warwickshire  book 
consists  merely  of  a  list  of  place-names  with  derivations  founded  on 
earlier  forms  of  the  names  which  appear  in  ancient  documents,  much 
use  having  been  made  of  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  1656. 
The  work  is  very  carefully  done,  and  good  reason  is  given  for  the 
derivations  suggested. 

The  Oxfordshire  book  is  more  than  this.  There  are  the  same  lists 
of  old  forms,  and  there  is  the  same  care  in  dealing  with  their  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  work  is  also  an  exercise  in  old  English  philology  ;  this 
aspect  of  the  volume  will  no  doubt  be  to  most  of  us  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment only,  but  it  has  its  use.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  however,  are 
three  very  valuable  tables,  setting  forth  personal  names  as  first  elements, 
and  words  as  first  and  second  elements  in  place-names. 

But,  in  truth,  each  book  is  in  some  sort  a  disappointment.  Words 
mean  things,  and  these  books  stop  with  the  words  ;  there  is  no  attempt 
to  connect  the  forms  of  the  words  with  the  history  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  found,  or  to  illustrate  that  history  by  the  forms  of  the 
words.  Yet  both  districts  should  have  lent  themselves  readily  to  such 
treatment.  Warwickshire  contains  the  meeting-point  of  the  peoples 
who  invaded  South  Britain.  Bede  (H.E.  v.  xxiii).  naming  the  bishops 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  English  in  731,  mentions  Aid  win,  Bishop  of 
the  province  of  the  Mercians,  and  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  the  province  of  the 
Huiccians.  Their  sees  were  at  Lichfield  and  Worcester.  Now  the 
boundary  between  the  ancient  Dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Worcester  ran 
across  Warwickshire  between  Warwick  and  Leamington  Priors,  and 
to  the  west  of  Solihull  and  Southam,  giving  about  two-thirds  of  the 
shire  to  Lichfield  and  one-third  to  Worcester.  But  this  line  was  a 
division  not  only  of  dioceses  but  also  of  peoples,  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
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of  considerable  inteiest  to  know  whether  there  is  any  trace  of  dialectical- 
difference  in  the  place-names  in  the  north-east  and  south-wast  parts  of  the 
shire,  as  might  naturally  arise  from  the  Mercian  and  west  Saxon  speech 
of  the  peoples  in  the  two  different  areas.  Again,  the  immigration  of  the 
Danes  from  the  north-east  reached  its  extreme  south-western  point 
in  Warwickshire,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to  trace  out  the  influence 
of  that  immigration  on  the  place-names  of  the  shire.  There  are  some 
thorpes  beyond  Southam  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Gloucester.  The 
northmen  captured  Gloucester  according  to  Ethelwerd  in  878.  If  they 
had  been  able  to  hold  it,  and  bridge  over  the  gap  between  that  place  and 
Southam,  the  subsequent  history  of  Middle  England  would  have  been 
very  different.  So  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Duignan  should  seem  to  be 
puzzled  by  the  thorpes  and  bys  which  he  finds  in  Warwickshire,  for 
Leicester,  one  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  northmen,  lies  only  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Warwickshire  border. 

Under  Monk's  Kirby  it  is  said  that  :  "  The  northern  form  of  kirk 
for  A.-S.  circe  is  very  rare  in  the  Midlands,"  but  surely  the  remark  would 
not  hold  true  of  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  or  Nottinghamshire.  It  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Duignan  minimises  the  influence  of  the  northmen  ; 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  Rugby,  he  accepts  the  Domesday  form 
Rochberie  against  the  later  English  form  Rokeby  and  Rukby,  and  he 
interprets  the  place-name  "  the  rough  hill."  He  truly  says  Rugby  is  not 
rocky,  but  neither  is  it  hilly.  Dr.  Arnold  lamented  that  "  there  is  nothing 
fine  between  us  and  the  Ural  Mountains."  Yet  he  interprets  the 
Domesday  Chirchberye  of  Monk's  Kirkby  as  Church-burh,  and  he  is  well 
aware  that  Domesday  Book  was  the  work  of  foreign  scribes  writing  from 
dictation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Rugby,  like  Kirkby,  is  a  name 
of  the  northmen.  Brownsover  is  interpreted  as  "  Brown's  waving 
tree,"  and  Tom  Brown  was  treed  up  a  willow  in  this  manor  ;  but  that, 
no  doubt,  was  a  coincidence,  and  the  consequent  waving  of  the  birch 
occurred  elsewhere. 

So  with  the  Oxfordshire  book.  The  first  English-speaking  settlers 
here  were,  without  doubt,  West  Saxons,  and  the  original  Bishop's 
Stool  of  the  West  Saxons  was  fixed  in  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester. 
Yet  in  later  times  Oxfordshire  ranked  as  a  Mercian  shire,  snd  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  are  any  forms  of  place-names 
which  tell  of  difference  between  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  speech. 
The  common  speech  of  the  district  would  seem  to  be  certainly  not  so 
completely  West  Saxon  as  that  of  Cotswold  was  until  a  short  time  ago, 
at  any  rate.  The  author  notes  no  connection  between  St.  Birinus  and 
Bicester  or  Banbury  ;  but  he  seems  to  use  no  older  forms  than  those 
found  in  the  charters.    It  is  remarked  under  Thrup  that,  "  It  is  rather 
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surprising  to  find  place-names  in  -thorp  so  numerous  in  a  county  as  far 
south  as  Oxfordshire."  Yet  Northampton,  no  great  distance  away, 
was  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  northmen  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  Oxfordshire  was  overrun  by  them  in  1011. 

The  writer  says  that  he  knows  at  least  four  English  counties  whose 
names  are  at  the  present  moment  under  inquiry,  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  Gloucestershire  is  one  of  these.  If  it  is,  may  we  hope  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  interpretations  ?  Bede  (H.E.  v.  23) 
notes  that  Walchstod  of  Hereford  was  Bishop  of  those  people  who  lived 
beyond  the  Severn  to  the  westward,  and  Wilfrid  of  Worcester  Bishop 
of  the  Huiccians,  and  the  Forest  district  lay  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford 
till  1 54 1.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  place-names  of  the  Forest  district 
to  show  whether  the  west  Saxon  invasion  flowed  over  the  Severn  at  this 
point,  or  whether  the  invaders  came  from  the  north  ?  In  old  days  it 
certainly  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  the  speech  of  the  children 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  shire  was  affected  by  Mercian  intonation. 
Is  there  any  evidence  from  the  place-names  of  the  district  of  Mercian 
settlement  ?  Can  any  evidence  be  drawn  from  place-names  with  regard 
to  the  regions  which  were  settled  by  the  West  Saxons  after  the  battles 
of  Dyrham  and  Fethanleah  ?  Concerning  place-names  of  the  northmen 
in  Gloucestershire,  can  they  be  all  accounted  for  by  their  settlement 
at  Cirencester  in  879,  their  plundering  raid  "  up  by  Thames  till  they 
arrived  at  Severn,  then  up  by  Severn  "  to  meet  their  doom  at 
Buttington  Tump  in  894,  and  their  settlements  along  the  Severn  shore, 
or  is  it  needful  to  seek  for  other  sources  for  these  names  ?  The  science 
of  place-names  ought  to  become  an  applied  science,  and  it  ought  to  be 
used  to  give  an  answer  to  questions  of  constructive  history  of  this  kind. 
Unless  it  is  so  used  it  is  in  danger  of  remaining  mere  word-spinning. 

A  GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSION  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  BRISTOL 
DISTRICT.  By  Sidney  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Bristol  : 
J.  W.  Arrowsmith  Ltd.    19 12.    3s.  6d. 

A  sound  working  acquaintance  with  field  geology  is  almost  a  necessity 
for  an  archaeologist,  if  only  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where 
geology  ends  and  archaeology  begins.  The  explorer  of  a  bone  cave 
•certainly  needs  a  competent  knowledge  of  both  sciences,  and  of 
palaeontology  as  well,  while  if  he  should  find  among  the  bones  stones 
not  of  the  formation  in  which  the  cave  exists,  he  will  need  to  possess 
sufficient  geology  to  identify  the  formation  from  which  the  stones 
were  derived,  and  if  the  stones  appear  to  be  not  of  their  natural  form 
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he  will  need  a  knowledge  of  archaeology  to  determine  whether  the 
re-shaping  in  each  particular  case  can  be  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  purposeful  work  of  some  reasoning 
animal,  not  of  necessity  of  man  as  we  now  know  him,  for  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  supposing  that  man  as  we  now  know  him  is  the  only 
reasoning  animal  that  has  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  Or  some  flints  are 
found  in  a  district  like  Cotswold  or  Mendip,  and  at  once  the  question 
arises,  are  they  drift,  or  are  they  brought  there,  or  shaped  by  some 
reasoning  mind  ?  Geology  must  answer  the  first  question  and 
archaeology  the  second  one.  An  answer  founded  on  one  science  only 
will  certainly  be  imperfect,  and  will  very  probably  be  wrong.  So  it  is 
that  this  little  book  may  be  of  very  real  use  to  our  members  by  leading 
them  to  study  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  there  is 
no  district  in  England  which  will  better  repay  careful  examination  by 
a  beginner. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Geological 
History  of  the  District  by  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  and  then  there 
follow  accounts  of  forty  excursions  to  sections  of  interest  in  the  Counties 
of  Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  Somerset  and  Wilts,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  sketch-maps  and  sketches  of  the  different  formations  exposed. 
The  author  rather  apologises  for  the  roughness  of  some  of  these  sketches  ; 
but  Nature  does  not  deal  in  fine  lines  in  quarries,  and  in  truth  a  rough 
sketch,  if  only  it  be  accurate,  is  more  helpful  than  a  finely-drawn  one 
to  a  beginner.  There  is  one  serious  defect  in  the  book.  Elaborate  tables 
are  given  of  the  zones  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  of  the  lias, 
and  of  the  fossils  which  are  found  in  each  zone,  and  by  which  it  may  be 
recognised,  for  palaeontology  is  an  excellent  handmaid  to  field  geology  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  show  what  these  fossils  are  like, 
and  the  reader  cannot  always  have  the  writer  at  his  elbow.  Such  a 
sentence  as  the  following  is  as  Arabic  to  the  beginner  :  "  Near  the  base 
of  the  quarry  there  are  a  number  of  bedding  planes  exposed,  crowded 
with  Spirifer  clathratus,  Chonetes  hardrensis,  Orthotetes  crenistria,  and 
other  fossils.  These  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Zaphrentis-zone." 
The  beginner  is  left  to  wonder  what  kind  of  fish  Spirifer  may  be,  and 
what  kind  of  shell  belonged  to  Zaphrentis.  If  a  few  pages  of  pictures  of 
typical  fossils  would  be  too  costly,  references  might  be  given  to  a  series 
of  typical  fossils  arranged  in  the  City  Museum.  As  it  is,  the  book 
is  not  a  complete  introduction  to  local  field  geology.  So  far  as  it  goes, 
however,  the  volume  is  most  helpful,  it  is  of  a  very  convenient  size  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  there  was  a  lad  half  a  century  ago  who 
would  have  been  only  too  thankful  if  such  a  book  had  been  within  his 
reach. 


GEORGE  BACKHOUSE  WITTS. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Witts  at  Leckhampton  on  the  6th  September,  19 12. 
Mr.  Witts  was  a  lover  of  archaeology  long  before  the  Society  was 
started.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Francis  Witts, 
J. P.,  Rector  of  Upper  Slaughter,  who  in  his  early  years  directed 
his  son's  training  towards  scientific  studies  like  geology  and 
archaeology  in  the  district  round  Stow-on-the-Wold.  Mr.  George 
Witts  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1878,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present  when  the  Society  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Cheltenham  in  1880  that  during  the  discussion 
at  Birdlip  he  astounded  many  by  describing  a  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  times  that  were  capable  of  being  visited  within  a 
comparatively  small  radius  of  Cheltenham.  At  this  meeting 
Professor  Rolleston  was  present  and  gave  an  address  on  Pre- 
historic Barrows,  with  the  result  of  his  exploration  with  the 
Rev.  D.  Royce  of  Long  Barrow  near  Eyford.  These  observations 
led  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Witts  of  the  tumulus  in  Buckholt 
Wood  near  Birdlip,  which  subsequently  was  very  successfully 
opened  by  Mr.  Witts  assisted  by  Professor  Rolleston,  and  yielded 
most  interesting  results. 

His  greatest  contribution  to  local  archaeology,  however,  was  the 
publication  in  1883  of  his  Handbook  of  Archeology  and  Map  of  the 
County,  in  which  he  described  numerous  British  and  Roman 
remains.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Witts  was  invited  to  join  the 
Council,  and  remained  a  valued  member  of  that  body  until  his 
death.  He  was  President  when  the  Society  held  their  Summer 
Meeting  in  1897  at  Stow-on-the-Wold.  He  frequently  contributed 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  so  late  as  last  August 
he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  his  friends  asking  them  to  assist  him 
to  compile  (in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilson  of 


Cheltenham)  a  descriptive  List  of  Flint  Implements,  Arrow  Heads, 
etc.,  found  in  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  Witts  was  a  Gloucestershire  man,  and  by  profession  a 
Civil  Engineer.  In  that  capacity  he  designed  and  carried  out 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Cheltenham  to  Bourton-on- 
the- Water,  which  traverses  the  heart  of  the  Cots  wolds.  He  was 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  elected  member  of  the  County 
Council.  His  unfailing  geniality  and  good-natured  response  to  any 
application  for  archaeological  explanation  made  him  a  favourite 
with  all  members  of  the  Society  who  knew  him,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  men  round  Cheltenham. 


J.   W.  ARROWSMITH. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  publisher, 
and  in  Bristol  he  was  even  better  known  as  a  man  of  manifold 
activities  for  the  public  good.  For  instance,  no  man  of  his 
generation  did  more  for  the  furtherance  of  such  healthy  outdoor 
sports  as  lie  within  the  reach  of  busy  city  men.  Fifty  years  have 
passed  away  since  he  first  went  to  Wimbledon,  and  for  more  than 
half  that  period  he  joined  the  camp  every  year  without  a  break. 
Thrice  he  shot  in  the  Queen's  Sixty  ;  twice  he  was  a  member  of  the 
eight  who  competed  for  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield  ;  once  he  shot 
in  the  International  Twenty  Competition.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  company  which  laid  out  the  County  Ground, 
and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  the  Gloucestershire  Cricket  Club, 
and  for  a  long  while  he  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Bristol  Rugby 
Football  Club.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Arrow  Bowling  Club, 
and  he  was  President  of  the  West  of  England  Bowling  League  .; 
while  almost  to  the  very  end  he  could  enjoy  a  day  on  the  golf 
links.  But  while  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  a  healthy  body 
he  was  no  less  anxious  that  the  youth  of  the  city  should  have 
within  their  reach  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  well-trained  and 
well-stored  mind.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  gave  most 
practical  help  first  to  the  University  College,  and  when  the 
founding  of  the  University  came  in  sight,  there  were  few  .indeed 


who  did  more  to  bring  the  effort  to  a  successful  issue.  So  it  is 
that  the  Tower  of  the  University  buildings  bears  his  name,  a 
dedication  which  is  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  by  the 
workpeople  of  his  firm.  Our  earliest  list  of  members  includes 
Mr.  Arrowsmith's  name,  and  in  1894  the  charge  of  printing  our 
Transactions  was  committed  to  his  care.  This  was  to  him  very 
much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  business,  he  was  keenly  interested 
in  it,  and  he  would  give  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  thought  to  any 
difficult  point  ;  the  editor  could  always  feel  when  the  materials 
for  a  part  passed  from  his  hands  that  when  he  saw  them  again 
they  would  be  clothed  in  a  form  which  would  be  a  credit  both  to 
the  Society  and  to  the  publishing  house  by  which  they  were 
issued.  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  who  was  a  native  of  Worcester,  died 
on  January  19th,  191 3,  aged  73  years. 


JAMES   PARKER,  M.A. 

Though  Mr.  Parker  was  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  everyone 
who  took  part  in  our  two  recent  visits  to  Oxford  would  wish  that 
our  Transactions  should  contain  a  few  words  of  grateful  farewell  ; 
for  he  not  only  acted  as  guide  to  our  members,  but  also  by  the 
two  tables  of  the  Chronology  of  Oxford  History  which  he  con- 
tributed to  our  Transactions,  added  a  gift  of  lasting  value  to 
their  pages.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  many-sided  man.  First  of  all  he 
had  few  equals,  if  any,  in  his  practical  knowledge  of  ancient 
buildings,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  or  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Oxford  itself  in  its  varied  relations. 

His  two  books  on  the  Revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book  contain 
a  mass  of  accurate  information  which  cannot  be  readily  found 
elsewhere.  Finally,  he  was  a  skilled  and  experienced  geologist. 
He  was  most  generous  and  helpful  in  imparting  his  information, 
and  some  of  us  will  remember  how  he  spent  a  very  long  time  in 
describing  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  to  a  very 
scanty  band  of  listeners.  Mr.  Parker,  on  whom  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  honoris  causa  in  1877, 
passed  away  on  October  10th,  19 12. 
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FRANCIS  FOX  TUCKETT,  F.R.G.S. 

Bv  the  death  of  Mr.  Tuckett  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  at 
our  meetings  and  excursions  has  been  taken  away  from  us.  He 
became  a  life  member  of  our  Society  at  its  foundation,  now 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  he  gave  most  wise 
and  genial  help  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Tuckett  enjoyed 
the  happy  lot  which  can  fall  to  few  of  us  in  these  hurrying  days 
of  having  been  born,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  the  same  house,  and  though  for  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  his  active  life  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Bristol,  he  kept 
himself  well  in  touch  with  the  wider  interests  of  science  and 
social  work. 

He  was  not  quite  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  but  joined  in  1859,  as  the  result  of  a  travelling  acquaintance 
of  his  parents  with  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  speedily  becoming 
one  of  its  most  active  and  popular  members.  He  is,  perhaps, 
most  widely  known,  outside  his  own  circle  and  neighbourhood, 
as  a  pioneer  in  scientific  Alpine  exploration,  and  although  there  is 
no  collected  edition  of  his  numerous  papers  on  the  subject  in 
English,  they  were  published  in  a  German  translation  under  the 
name  of  Hochalpenstudien  (Studies  of  the  High  Alps),  at  Leipzig, 
in  1873.  At  a  time  when  official  maps  of  mountain  regions  were 
very  incomplete,  he  undertook  a  careful  triangulation  of  the 
Dauphine  Alps,  a  work  of  considerable  hardship  and  endurance, 
which  strained  even  his  unusual  physical  powers,  and  affected 
his  health  for  some  years,  if  not  permanently.  His  name  was 
known  and  reverenced  from  one  end  of  the  Alps  to  the  other, 
and  is  perpetuated  by  his  German  friends  in  the  nomenclature  of 
various  peaks  and  passes  in  the  Eastern  Alps.  His  explorations 
in  the  Italian  Alps  were  recognised  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  decoration  of  Cavaliere  di  SS. 
Maurizio  E.  Lazzaro. 

In  1896  Mr.  Tuckett  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Dillworth 
Crewdam  Fox,  of  Wellington,  who  was  the  companion  of  all  his 
later  journeys.   When  climbing  became  less  attractive  to  him,  his 


love  of  travel  took  him  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  went 
round  the  world  three  times,  besides  visiting  India,  China,  Japan, 
South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  etc.  He  visited  Egypt  repeatedly,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  leading  Egyptologists.  He  wintered 
occasionally  in  Italy,  where  he  had  many  friends.  Wherever  he 
went  he  contracted  valuable  friendships,  and  his  correspondence 
must  have  been  enormous.  He  was  an  ardent  antiquary,  and 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire and  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Societies,  and  when  the 
new  library  was  opened  in  Bristol  in  connection  with  the  former 
Society,  he  gave  a  number  of  very  valuable  books  on  archaeology 
to  assist  in  its  formation. 

His  retiring  disposition  prevented  his  coming  before  the  world 
in  public  offices,  but  he  was  a  wise  and  active  helper  in  many  of  the 
great  undertakings  which  have  distinguished  the  city  during  his 
lifetime,  and  all  objects  of  local  interest  and  benevolence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frenchay,  where  his  home  lay,  commanded  his 
generous  help.  To  those  who  were  in  any  way  acquainted  with 
him  it  is  needless  to  mention  his  thoughtful  kindness  and  unfailing 
sympathy  towards  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Mr. 
Tuckett  died  on  June  20th,  191 3,  in  his  eightieth  year. 


WALTER  A.  SAMPSON. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sampson  died  at  Weston-super-Mare  on  April  3rd, 
191 3,  at  the  age  of  57  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family  many 
members  of  which  have  held  responsible  positions  in  the  public 
life  of  Bristol,  while  a  cousin  is  student  of  Christ  Church  and 
a  brother  Fellow  of  Erasenose,  Oxford. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sampson  spent  the  whole  of  his  business  life  in  the 
office  of  the  Municipal  Charity  Trustees,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  under  Mr.  F.  W.  Newton.  That  post 
enabled  him  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  many  of  the  old  foundations  of  Bristol,  and  he  put  his  know- 
ledge to  splendid  use.  He  wrote  an  admirable  paper  on  the 
almshouses  of  the  city,  which  he  read  at  an  evening  meeting  of 
our  Society,  and  it  is  printed  in  our  Transactions.  When  the 
Society  met  in  Bristol,  he  conducted  a  party  round  Trinity 
Almshouse  in  Old  Market  Street,  and  made  the  visit  an  interesting 


one  by  the  amount  of  information  he  was  able  to  supply  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  supplied  it.  In  addition  he  wrote  the  History 
of  the  Red  Maids'  School,  the  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
and  the  History  of  the  Grammar  School.  All  these  were  issued  in 
book  form,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  from  many  who 
are  interested  in  Bristol  institutions.  He  completed  the  last- 
named  book  while  suffering  from  the  illness  which  proved  fatal, 
and  it  was  published  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  That 
was  the  last  work  he  was  able  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Sampson  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  illumination 
of  church  service  books.  These  were  works  of  great  beauty. 
He  presented  one  copy  to  All  Saints',  Weston-super-Mare,  a 
church  in  which  he  was  much  interested  ;  a  second  he  gave  to 
Uphill  Church,  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  his  daughters  ;  while  a 
third  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Church  Congress  in  Bristol. 


OSCAR  W.  CLARK,  M.A.,  M.B. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Oscar  Clark  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  have 
lost  not  only  a  valued  public  servant  and  a  most  genial  fellow- 
citizen,  but  also  one  who  was  a  friend  to  every  good  work  and 
helpful  cause.  Dr.  Clark,  who  came  to  Gloucester  in  1885,  was 
educated  at  Oxford  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  number  of  the  kindly  and  helpful 
offices  which  he  held  in  the  city.  He  served  also  for  several  years 
on  the  Council  of  our  Society,  and  he  contributed  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  the  "  Misereres  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  "  to  our 
Transactions,  which  he  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by 
himself,  for  he  was  an  excellent  photographer.  Dr.  Clark  passed 
away  suddenly  while  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  on 
June  7th,  191 3,  aged  58  years. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  KEELING,  M.I.C.E. 

Mr.  Keeling,  who  was  a  native  of  Lydney,  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  our  Society,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council.  He  was  by  profession  a  Civil  Engineer.  It  was  under 
his  care  and  that  of  his  father  that  the  railway  development  of 


the  Forest  of  Dean  was  brought  about,  and  when  it  was  found 
needful  to  link  up  the  railway  systems  on  each  side  of  the  Severn 
Mr.  G.  W.  Keeling  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Owen  were  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  Sharpness  Bridge.  When  this  bridge  was  taken 
over  by  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railway  Companies 
Mr.  Keeling  became  Superintendent  Engineer  of  the  Gloucester 
and  Hereford  Division  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He  was 
also  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Sharpness  New  Docks,  and  to 
the  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  Navigation.  Few  men  knew 
the  Forest  district~better"than  he  did,  and  as  he  was  much 
interested  in  its  history,  he  was  a  most  helpful  member  of  our 
Society.   Mr.  Keeling  died  on  June  21st,  1913,  aged  74  years. 


REV.  FRANCIS  EDWARD  BROOME  WITTS,  M.A. 

Mr.  Broome  Witts,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Witts,  of  Upper  Slaughter,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  Ordained  to  the  Curacy  of  Dumbleton  in  1864, 
he  held  in  succession  the  Vicarage  of  Temple  Guiting,  Norton 
and  Upper  Slaughter  ;  from  1875  to  1877  he  was  Assistant 
Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  in  1906  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  He  also  served  for 
several  years  on  the  Council  of  our  Society.  He  died  in 
Switzerland  on  August  18th,  191 3. 
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Frome,  49. 

River,  18,  35. 

Valley  of  the,  19. 
Fry,  Mr.  J.,  59,  60. 
Fryer,  Dr.,  169. 

Gallaway,  Christopher,  29. 

Gaunt,  Blanche,  wife  of  John  of,  154. 

John  of,  5,  154. 
George  III,  15. 
George  IV,  15. 

Gerard,  Sir  Charles,  32,  33,  34. 
Gibbs,  John,  65. 

Gibson,  Edgar  Charles  Sumner,  Bishop 

of  Gloucester,  142. 
Glastonbury,  5,  16,  135. 

Abbey,  120. 
Glazier,  William,  129. 
Glevum  (Gloucester),  168. 
Gloucester,  84,  165,  167. 

Abbey,  3,  144,  146. 

Bishopric  of,  139. 

Bishop's  Palace,  140,  141,  142. 

Cathedral,  142. 

Lady  Chapel  in,  139. 
Royal  Tomb  in,  1. 

Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of,  84,  85. 

Crypt  Grammar  School,  76. 

Earls  of,  32. 

Hugh,  Earl  of,  169. 

Isabella  of,  10. 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  100,  139. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  149. 

Siege  of,  167. 

Sheriff,  100,  167. 

Trader's  Token,  A,  100. 

Tredworth  Field,  100. 

Westgate  Street,  144. 
Gloucester,  Portraits  of  the  Bishops  of, 
by  A.  A.  Hunter,  139-42  : — 

Beadon,  Richard,  141. 

Benson,  Martin,  140. 

Baring,  Charles  Thomas,  141. 

Bethell,  Christopher,  141. 

Ellicott,  Charles  John,  142. 

Fowler,  Edward,  140. 

Frampton,  Robert,  140. 

Gibson,  Edgar  Charles  Sumner,  142. 

Goldsborough,  Godfrey,  139. 

Hooper,  John,  139. 

Hallifax,  Samuel,  141. 

Huntingford,  George  Isaac,  141. 

Johnson,  James,  140. 

Monk,  James  Henry,  141. 

Parry,  Henry,  139. 

Ravis,  Thomas,  139. 

Ryder,  Henry,  141. 

Smith,  Miles,  140. 

Sydall,  Elias,  140, 

Thompson,  Giles,  139. 

Thompson,  William,  141. 

Wakeman,  John,  139. 

Warburton,  William,  140. 

Wilcocks,  Joseph,  140. 

Willis,  Richard,  140. 

Yorke,  James,  141. 
Gloucestershire,    Ancient    and  Present 
State  of,  69,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
86,  87,  88,  89. 
Gloucestershire,  Bibliography  of,  87. 
Gloucestershire,  History  of,  Rudder,  89. 
Gloucestershire,   Men  and  Armour  for, 
7i,  73- 

Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  75. 
Gloucestershire  Literature,  Manual  of,  85. 
Godfere,  John,  35. 
Golding,  Ann,  45, 

\ 


Goldsborough,     Godfrey,     Bishop  o£ 

Gloucester,  139. 
Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  139. 
Goodon,  J.  W.,  141. 
Goodrich,  Visit  of  Society  to,  165,  16^ 

Castle,  165,  166. 

Manor,  166. 

Talbots  of,  168. 

Viscount,  166. 
Gore,  Edward,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53 

John,  51. 
Gorehouse,  21. 
Gorge,  Family  of,  58. 
Gough,  Richard,  86. 
Goughe,  Jeremy,  34,  35. 

Jane,  35. 
Guise,  Sir  John,  75. 
Gush,  W.,  141. 
Grave,  140. 
Gravelot,  H.,  141. 
Green,  Rev.  Edward,  117. 
Greenwich  Church,  12. 
Grey,  Family  of,  157. 
Grey,  Anthony,  Earl  of  Kent,  i£< 

Elizabeth,  166. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Kent,  166. 
Griffin,  Admiral,  166. 
Grover,  J.  W.,  77,  78. 

Hadham,  Herts,  77. 
Hadnock,  166. 
Hale,  Mary,  44. 

Sir  Matthew,  75. 

Robert,  44. 
Hall,  J.,  140. 

Hallifax,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
141. 

Hallsall,  Lanes.,  33,  34. 
Hampton  Court,  13. 
Hanover,  16. 
Harold  Harefoot,  5. 
Hardacnut,  5,  6. 
Harding,  S.,  140. 
Hardwicke,  150. 
Haresfield,  152. 
Haresfield  Beacon,  151. 
Harford,  John,  36. 
Harold,  King,  7,  168. 
Harryes,  Alice,  23,  24. 

David,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30. 

John,  23,  24,  25. 
Hartlebury  Castle,  Worcs.,  139,  140. 
Hartwell,  Thomas,  36. 
Harvey,  Dr.  ;    Opinion  on  Ozleworth 

Church  Tower,  147. 
Hawley,  Henry,  81. 
Hawns,  Beds.,  80,  82. 
Hayman,  Mr.,  67. 

Heath  House  Estate,  Stapleton,  Account 

of,  by  L.  J.  U.  Way,  18-68. 
Hempsted,  71. 

Church,  71. 

Court,  87. 
Henbury,  49. 

Elmington  Farm,  43. 

Great  House,  43. 
Henrietta,  Queen,  14. 
Henry  I,  7,  17. 
Henry  II,  6,  8,  9,  156,  165. 
Henry  III,  4,  6,  9,  10,  154,  165,  166. 
Henry  IV,  10,  ir,  154. 
Henry  V,  11,  154. 
Henry  VI,  2,  12,  21,  167. 
Henry  VII,  11,  12,  168,  169. 
Henry  VIII,  2,  6,  12,  32,  116,  I25,""i38,, 

139,  158,  168. 
Henry  IV  of  France,  9. 
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Hensington,  Oxon.,  71. 
Hensley,  John,  46,  47,  48. 
Herbert,  Surname  of,  155. 

William,  86. 

William,  Lord,  154. 
Hereford,  3. 

Bishop  of,  158. 

Bishop's  Palace,  141. 

See  of,  156. 
Hetty  Peglar's  Tump,  151. 
Hill,  Matthew  Davenport,  67. 

Thomas,  136. 
Hiot,  Ely,  20. 
Hoare,  W.  W.,  140. 
Holl,  Frank,  142. 
Hooke,  Family  of,  105. 

Andrew,  35. 
Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  139. 

Thomas,  22. 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  106. 
Hoptyn,  Robert,  124,  131. 
Horfield,  24,  29,  30,  31,  44,  56,  63. 

Boiling  Well,  19. 

Valley,  19. 
Houbrakne,  J.,  140. 
House  of  Lords,  Speaker. of  the,  73,  83. 
Houston,  R.,  139. 
Howard,  Catherine,  12. 
Howel,  John,  22. 

Lusota,  22. 
Hoxne,  4. 

Humpherys,  Maria,  65. 

Hunter,  A.  A.  ;  Portraits  of  the  Bishops 

of  Gloucester,  139-42. 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  155. 
Huntingford,  George  Isaac,  Bishop  of 

Gloucester,  141. 
Hurd,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  144. 
Hurry,  Arnold  E.  ;    Annual  Report, 

159-164. 
Hussey,  Giles,  150. 

Hutton,  Archdeacon  ;  Proposes  Mr.  T. 

Dyer  Edwardes  as  President,  164. 
Hyde  Abbey,  Hants,  4,  16. 
Hyet,  Margaret,  35. 
Hyett,  F.  A.,  87. 
Hylinge,  Thomas,  29. 

Ingmire  Hall,  56. 

Iron,  Mr.,  36. 

Ironsides,  Edmund,  5,  156. 

Isabel,  Queen,  8,  9,  10. 

Isca  (Caerleon),  168. 

Jackson,  J.,  141. 

Thomas,  33. 
James  I,  13. 
James  II,  14. 
Jepson,  Arrhur,  44. 
Jerusalem,  11. 
John,  King,  8,  10. 
Johnson,  Cyrus,  141. 

Dr.,  63. 

James,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  140. 
Jones,  Bryan,  150. 

Morgan,  28. 

Richard,  30. 
Jordan,  Toby,  100. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  in  Causes 

of  Equity,  76. 
Jurisdiction    of    the    House    of  Peers, 

Treatise  of  the  True  and  Ancient, 

76. 

Kanesclip,  Stephen,  19. 
Keith,  Lady,  63. 
Kemyss,  Hugh,  27. 


Kene,  Thomas,  137. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  166. 
Kenulph,  6. 

Kiddington,  Oxon,  49,  51,  52,  53. 
Kingscote,  150. 

Kingsthorpe,  Northampton,  62. 
Kingswood  Abbey,  146. 

Forest  of,  42. 
Kip,  87. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  140. 

Kynegils,  King,  5. 

Kyrle,  John,  156,  158,  159,  167. 

Sir  John,  169. 
Kyrles,  of  Homme  House,  Family  of, 
168. 

Lancaster,  Earls  of,  155. 

Edmund,  Earl  of,  154. 

Henry,  Duke  of,  154. 

Henry,  Earl  of,  154. 

Thomas,  Earl  of,  154. 
Lambert,  Mr.,  64. 
Langton,  Mr.,  49,  50,  51,  53. 
Large,  Junr.,  John,  30. 

Senr.,  John,  30. 
Larkin,  George,  39. 

Josiah,  38,  39. 
Latimer,  John,  25. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  141. 
Lea,  Visit  of  Society  to,  167. 

Church,  167. 
Leicester,  11,  16. 

Grey  Friars,  Church  of,  n,  12. 

Town  Hall,  11. 
Le  Mans,  Church  of  St.  Julian,  8. 
Le  Neve,  74,  78. 
Lennox,  Margaret,  12. 
Leonard  Stanley,  Priory  of,  146. 
Lewis,  Rev.  Israel,  53. 
Lichfield,  Bishop  of,  144, 

Bishop's  Palace,  141. 
Lilleshall,  3. 
Lingard,  Mr.,  107. 
Little  Dean,  39. 
Littleton,  30. 

Llanthony  Priory,  Co.  Mon.,  165. 
Loder,  Mr.,  52. 
Lloyd,  Hannah,  36,  37. 
London,  32. 

Bakers'  Company  of,  106. 

Bakers'  Hall,  113. 

Charterhouse,  140. 

Exeter  Exchange,  Strand,  83. 

Foundling  Hospital,  113. 

Fulham  Palace,  139. 

Goldsmiths'  Company,  113. 

Great  Fire  of,  5,  71. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  114. 

Joiners'  Hall,  113. 

Lambeth,  6. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  71,  72,  76,  77,  80. 

Inn  Chapel,  77. 

Fields,  80. 
London  Museum,  The,  110. 
Lord  Mayor  of,  94. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  140. 
Old  Bishopsgate,  113. 
Old  Neville's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  113. 
Old  Palace,  Bromley-by-Bow,  114. 
Old  St.  Paul's,  3,  5. 
Ridley,  Bishop  of,  129. 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  77,  80. 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church,  5. 
St.  Giles  in  Fields,  77. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  100. 
Sion  Priory,  12. 
Sir  Paul  Pindar's  House,  114. 
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London  Museum,  The  (continued) — 

Somerset  House,  13. 

Tower  of,  2,  12,  113,  155. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in,  114. 
Long  Ashton,  42,  56,  58,  66. 

Ashton  Lodge,  67. 

Church,  65. 
Long,  Thomas,  122. 
Louis  the  Lion,  4. 
Lowe,  Sir  Gabriel,  146,  150. 
Lower  Swell,  72,  74,  79,  92. 

Church,  91. 

Vicar  of,  91. 
Lower  Weston,  167. 
Lupton,  T.,  141. 
Lysons,  Mr.,  75. 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  94. 
Madan,  Canon,  145. 
Malett,  John,  34,  37. 
Malmesbury,  5. 
Mangotsfield,  57. 

Church,  32. 
March,  Earl  of,  8,  169. 
Marden,  3. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen,  148. 
Marillac,  2. 

Marshal,  Anselm,  165. 

Gilbert,  165. 

Isabel,  165. 

Joan,  165. 

Richard,  165. 

Walter,  165. 

William,  165,  166. 
Mary  I,  Queen,  14,  130,  131,  132.  137, 
138. 

Queen  of  Scots,  14. 
Mascoll,  Robert,  20. 
Master,  Mr.  T.,  60,  62. 

Mrs.,  61. 

Miss,  61. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  7,  8. 
Matson,  167. 

Maydestone,  Clement,  11. 
Mears,  Messrs.,  170. 
Melksham  Court,  149. 
Mercia,  King  of,  2. 
Mere,  150. 

Merrick,  Family  of,  168. 

Hopkins,  168. 
Meyer,  141. 
Middlesex,  72,  74. 
Miles,  Henry,  43. 

Napier,  108. 
Milkesham,  Wilts,  34. 
Miller,  Michael,  43. 
Millerd,  105. 
Minchinhampton,  84. 
Modena,  Mary  Beatrice  of,  14. 
Monier,  141. 

Monk,    James    Henry,    Bishop  of 

Gloucester,  141. 
Monmouth,  Visit  of  Society  to,  154. 

Archdeacon,  155. 

Benedictine  Priory,  154,  155. 

Bridge,  155. 

Castle,  154. 

Chancery  of,  153. 

Church,  154. 

Church  of  St.  Thomas,  153. 

Churchyard  Cross,  156. 

County  Gaol,  155. 

Find  at,  153. 

Geoffrey  of,  155. 

Holy  Trinity  Hospital,  155 

John  de,  155. 

Market  House,  156. 


Monmouth  (continued) — 

Priory  Chapel  of  St.  Cadog,  154. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  155. 

Speed's  Map,  153. 

Surname,  154. 
Monmouthshire,  70. 
Montchesny,  Joan,  166. 

Warine,  166. 
Moore,  J.,  141. 

Thomas,  35. 
Morse,  John,  121. 
Mortimer,  Thomas,  31. 
Mostyn,  Lady,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53. 
Much  Marcle,  Visit  of  Society  to,  168. 

Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  169. 

Helens,  168. 

Kyrle  Chapel,  169. 

Nailsworth,  Roman  Coins,  etc.,  found 

near,  109,  no. 
Navarre,  Joan  of,  11. 

Berengaria  of,  10. 
Neagle,  140. 
Nether  Swell,  69,  87. 

Parish  Register  of,  89,  91. 
Newnham,  The  Cockshoote,  37. 
Newington,  Bagpath,  149. 
Newmarch,  Bernard,  167. 
Newton  Park,  50. 
Nichols,  86. 

Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  139. 
Noble,  Family  of,  168. 
Nollekens,  140. 

Norfolk,  Mowbray,  Duke  of,  58. 
Normandy,  Robert  of,  1. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  128. 
Northumbria,  3. 

King  of,  3. 
Nourse  Family,  The,  100,  167. 

Edward,  167. 

Luke,  100,  167. 

Margaret,  167. 

Nugent,  T.,  140. 
Nympsfield   Church,   Bridgman  Monu- 
ment, 148. 

Oakley  Wood,  82. 

Oddington,  170. 

Oliver,  John,  30, 

Omer,  15. 

Ord,  Colonel,  105. 

Osborne,  Jeremiah,  44,  49,  65. 

John,  58. 
Osbourne,  Miss. 
Osric,  1. 

Otway,  Mrs.,  62. 
Ouless,  W.  W.,  141. 
Owlpen  Church,  149. 

Manor  House,  147,  148,  149. 

New  House,  147. 

Olepennes,  Family  of,  149. 

Uleypen,  147. 

Jane,  150. 

John,  150. 

Robert,  149,  150. 
Oxenhall,  Glouc,  169. 
Oxford,  136. 

Balliol  College,  41. 

Christ  Church,  139,  140. 

Magdalen  College,  140. 

Printing  at,  76. 

Queen's  College,'  141. 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  80. 
Ozleworth,  150. 

Church,  146. 

Manor  of,  146. 
Painswick,  48,  165. 
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Painter,  W.  E.,  141. 
Parker,  Archbishop,  133. 

G.,  141. 

Joanne,  31. 

Thomas,  31. 
Paris,  Matthew,  6. 
Paris,  Scots  College  at,  15. 
Parliamentary  and  Political  Jests,  75. 
Parr,  Catherine,  12,  168. 
Parry,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  139. 
Parsons,  John,  40. 
Parsons,  Dr.  Richard,  84,  85. 
Partridge  Family,  The,  167. 
Paul,  Roland,  113. 
Payne,  John,  129. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  155,  165. 
Penda,  3. 
Penyard,  156. 

Hill,  168. 

"  Penyard  Pence,"  168. 

Talbot  Castle,  168. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  11,  80. 
Perkyns,  Robert,  130. 
Peterborough,  12. 
Petworth,  53. 
Peyto,  Friar,  12. 
Phillips,  Arthur,  30. 
Philips,  C,  140. 
Phillips,  Fabian,  81. 
Pickenham,  Norfolk,  76. 
Pickersgill,  Henry,  141. 
Piercefield,  Mon.,  30. 
Pinbury  House,  82. 

Manor  of,  74. 
Pinbury  Park,  Catalogue  of  Library  at, 
82. 

Plantagenet,  Geoffrey,  8. 
Plunkett,  William,  150. 
Poope,  Leonard,  26. 
Pope,  Alexander,  156. 
Portsmouth,  103. 
Powle,  Henry,  81. 
Powlett,  Earl,  58. 
Prichard,  J.  C,  157. 
Prinknash,  148,  150. 
Printing  in  England,  Origin  and  Growth 
of,  76. 

Pritchard,  John  E.  ;   Bristol  Archaeo- 
logical Notes  for  19 11,  96-115. 
Pritchett,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  139. 
Protherb,  Sir  Henry,  64. 
Pryce,  George,  108. 
Pucklechurch,  42,  43,  44,  45. 

May's  Hill,  43. 
Pugin,  A.  W.,  114. 
Puxton,  Banwell,  116,  121. 
Pyrke,  Jane,  39. 

Nathaniel,  39. 

Thomas,  37. 

Quarre,  John,  129. 

Raglan  Castle,  155,  156. 

Tower  of  Gwent,  155. 
Ravis,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
139- 

Rawlins,  Thomas,  100. 
Read,  Thomas,  29. 
Reading  Abbey,  7,  16. 
Reformation,  The,  138. 
Richard  I,  8,  9. 
Richard  III,  11. 
Richards,  Robert,  35. 
Richardson,  J.,  140. 
Richmond,  13. 
Ricroft,  Thomas,  36,  37. 
Riddle,  Jacob,  41. 


Ridley,  Nicholas,  129. 
Rivet,  Sir  Thomas,  146. 
Riviere,  Hugh  G.,  142. 
Roberts,  Daniel,  75. 
John,  75. 

Rochester,  Ann,  Dowager  Countess  of, 
38. 

John,  Earl  of,  37. 
Rochford,  Family  of,  146. 
Rocque,  John,  102. 
Roman  Coins,  no,  151,  152,  153,  168. 
Roman  Town,  Traces  of  a,  168. 
Rome,  12,  16. 
Roper,  Miss,  93,  95. 
Ross,  Visit  of  Society  to,  153-170. 

Bishop's  Manor  House,  156. 

Bishop's  Wood,  152. 

Blue  Coat  School,  157. 

Bollitree  Castle,  168. 

Borough  of,  156. 

Church,  Description  of,  157,  158. 

Churchyard  Elms,  159. 

Place-name,  Origin  of,  156. 

Rudhall  Hospital,  157- 

Rudhall,  Tombs  in  Church,  158,  159. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  156,  157,  158. 

The  Prospect,  157. 

Webb's  Hospital,  157. 
Ross,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  157. 
Rouen  Cathedral,  8. 
Rousham  Hall,  Oxon,  67. 
Rowles,  Anne,  37. 

William,  37. 
Rudder,  Samuel,  18,  85,  88. 
Rudhall,  Visit  of  Society  to,  169. 

Abraham,  170. 

Crest  of  Family,  158. 

Family  of,  158,  159. 

House,  158. 

John,  158. 

Margaret,  158. 

Maria,  158. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  169. 

Monument  of  Family  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  170. 

Origin  of  Name,  170. 

Tombs  in  Ross  Church,  158,  159,  169. 

William,  158. 
Russell,  Lord,  72. 
Rutter,  134. 

Ryder,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  141. 

St.  Alkmund,  3. 

St.  Anne,  158. 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  155. 

Bishop's  Palace,  141. 
St.  Catharine,  158,  169. 
St.  Cuthbert,  3. 
St.  Denis,  Abbey  of,  14. 

Des  Valois,  14. 
St.  Edmund,  3,  5. 
St.  Erth,  Cornwall,  121,  122. 
St.  Ethelbert,  3,  158. 
St.  Gabriel,  158. 
St.  George,  158. 

St.  Germains,  France,  Church  of,  14,  15 
16. 

St.  James,  144. 
St.  Joachim,  158. 
St.  John,  158. 
St.  Kenelm,  2. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  158,  169. 

St.  Michael,  158. 

St.  Oswald,  3,  10. 

St.  Oswin,  3- 

St.  Peter,  is8. 

St.  Thomas,  2. 
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St.  Wulstan,  10. 
Salisbury,  103. 

Bishop's  Palace,  140. 
Sampson,  Mr.,  61. 
Sancti  Jeronimi  Exposicio,  76. 
Sanders,  Dr.  John,  116. 
Sandon  Hall,  near  Stafford,  141. 
Sapperton,  69,  74,  75,  78,  79,  81. 

Atkyns  Monument,  82. 

Church,  79,  82. 

Hall,  73. 

House,  82,  87. 

Manor,  69. 

Parish  Registers,  73,  89. 
Sark,  Island  of,  81. 
Sarum,  Use  of,  125. 
Saunders,  Jos.,  39. 
Say,  W.,  141. 
Saynell,  Humphrey,  23,  25. 
Seagar,  Mr.,  49. 
Sea  Mills,  108,  109. 
Sebba,  King,  5. 
Seeman,  E.,  140. 
Selwyn,  Margaret,  167. 

William,  167. 
Seyer,  Rev.  Samuel,  64. 
Seygbryte,  John,  26. 
Seymour,  Jane,  12. 
Shadwell,  Mr.,  64. 
Shaftesbury,  5,  16. 
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